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Syrian Sonys, Proverbs^ and Stories; collected^ translated^ 
and annotated, — By Henry Minor Huxley, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 

INTRODUCTION. 

DuRiN'G the suminer of 1900, while living in Bhamdtin, a 
small village of the Lebanon, to the east of Beirut, I collected a 
number of songs and proverbs typical of the locality. My Ara- 
bic teacher, Sitt Rahil Jorjis Tiibit, first obtained these from 
the Christian natives, and then, at her dictation, I wrote them 
in the dialect of the region ; in this vernacular they appear in 
the following pages. The stories are written in the dialect of 
the Christians of BeirAt. 

In writing the vernacular in Arabic characters it is impossible 
to avoid certain inconsistencies. In everv case I have written 

the consonants as they are pronounced: M and not '«i', r^^ 

and not ri^ . I have thought best, however, not to write 

the Arabic phonetically when this would introduce confusion 
and prevent the recognition of a word by students of the classical 

language. Thus we write iu JLi* , and not the phonetic form, 

fiS 

which might be written •Jj) . The transliteration, on the other 
hand, has been written strictlv in accordance with the actual 
pronunciation. By so doing, I have, of course, been obliged to 
depart from the principle which should govern the translitera- 
tion of the classical language : namely, that in reading the trans- 
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litcration^ atf, Arabist should immediately be able to see how the 

. Yor^ is *s|)elled in the original. To quote the above example 

• • » , 

' • 'V.^ga'fn, while writing iJ JLj in the Arabic, in transliteration I 
haA'e written k)>llu. 

In some of the fimeral songs, it will be noticed that at times 
the metre is decidedly defective. I have, however, left these 
songs, with all their imperfections, exactly in their original 
form, for only so will they show the actual compositions of the 
fellahin. In the same way, the stories are in the exact form in 
which they were first told. In the translations my primary 
object has been literalness and clearness, rather than literary 
excellence. 

The Arabic text has been used as the basis in numbering the 
lines. The last word of a numbered line of Arabic text has the 
same number opposite the line in which this word occurs in the 
transliteration and the translation. P^or convenience of refer- 
ence I have arranged the lines of the translations of the songs 
in the same relative positions occupied by the lines of the Arabic 
text. 

An attempt has been made in the Bibliography to give the 
titles of all books and articles which are of importance to the 
student of modern Arabic. I have tried to make the list of 
vernacular texts as complete as possible. Several of tlie diction- 
aries, grammars, and books of proverbs, deal with the classical 
language. 

I desire to express my thanks to Sitt Rahil Jorjis Tfibit for 
her painstaking and conscientious help, without which my own 
work would have been impossible. To Professor Toy of Har- 
vard Universitv, and Professor Torrev of Yale Universitv, 1 
am under obligation for many valuable suggestions. I am 
indebted to Dr. Enno Littmann of Princettm I'niversitv for his 
careful reading of the manuscript of the wedding songs, and to 
Sitt Kahil Halil Salibi of Montclair and formerlv of Bhamdiln, 
for a final reading of the Arabic manuscript. Finally, my 
thanks are due to Messrs. B. T. JJabbitt Hyde, Clarence M. 
Hyde, V. Everit ^lacy, and I. Newton Phelps Stokes, by 
whose irenerositv I was enabled to carrv on the work in Svria. 
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Translitkbation. 
'= \ 'is used only when hemza occurs in the middle or at the 



end of a word. 






,/. The soft French pronunciation of the letter J. Not the 
sound of dj found in many parts of Syria. 






c 

c ^ 

*> = </. 
) ' 



g= J. This symbol, used by Socin and others, seems superior 
to ', which is used as the sign of the rough breathing 
in Greek, c being a consonant, shoidd, like the other 
consonants, have a symbol written on the line, and not 
merely a sign for breathing, written above the line. 



e= 


.'/• 


o= 


■■/. 


• • 


■ k: 

• 


d = 


k-. 


J= 


f. 


r= 


ni. 


u- 


11. 


8= 


A. 


y= 


/r. 


t«= 


.'/• 



When \Ji is not pronounced, its position is indicated in 
transliteration bv '. 
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Vowels. 

In the trausliteratiou of the vowels, I have, in the main, 
followed Landberg and Jewett. 

(15 = a in the German Mann, 

rt=a lengthening of a, often indicated by I— in the Arabic. 

When the accent occurs on the syllable containing <7, the 
latter is written d. This rule applies also to <?, ^, u />, and a, 
H — a with the imdla. Like the a in English lad, 
71=3, lengthening of ii. We have this sound in the Arabic 

words ^jO kdn^ w^o khtib^ etc. 

a^ = a neutral vowel pronounced as the u in English htit, 

f^ = e in English met, 

e=a]/in English sai/, 

i = i in English sit. 

I =f?e in English seen, 

o^=o in German Sonne, 

o-=.o in English note, 

oz=.u in English cvrve is nearly the exact equivalent. Some- 
what like the French e?/, and the German ij. 

It -=11 in English ^w^ 

f( = oo in English boot, 

at (diphthong) = / in English mite, 

au (diphthong) = 0?/? in English eoic, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

All articles which I have been unable to consult are marked 
with an asterisk (*). Unless a special abbreviation is printed 
in italies after the title, reference to an article will be made 
simplv bv the author's surname. 

List of Abbreviations. 

A JPhil = American Journal of Philology. 

APCSGW = Abhandlungen der philologisch-historischen Classe 

der Koniglich Sachsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 
AQR = Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review. 
BA=Beitrage zur Assyriologie. 
JA = Journal Asiatique. 

JAGS = Journal of the American Oriental Society. 
JRAS= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 

and Ireland. 
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PEF = Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement. 
RL= Revue de Linguistique et de Philologie Comparee. 
WZKM= Wiener Zeitsehrift filr die Kunde des Morgenlandes. 
ZA=Zeitschrift fttr Assyriologie. 

ZAOS= Zeitsehrift fttr afrikanische uud oceanische Spracbeu. 
ZDMG= Zeitsehrift der Deutschen Morgenlandisehen Gesell- 

sehaft. 
ZDPV = Zeitsehrift des Deutschen Palaestina-Vereins. 
ZV^= Zeitsehrift fttr Yolkskunde. 
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SYRIAN SONGS, PROVERBS, AND STORIES. 

Wedding Songs.' 

All of the wedding and funeral songs which I collected were 
Sling by women. 

Soitffs In honor of the hrhle. These fall naturally into three 
groups : (a) Those sung before she leaves her father's house ; 

(b) Those sung while she is going to the bridegroom's house ; 

(c) Those sung after her entrance to the bridegroom's house. 

(a) Before leaving her father's house. 

1. 

JCmaJL ^J\ oJU &JL)^ JLIc \yi\j L^..^! 

v.^jLM^b fL^\ oJU \Juo JLIc \yi\ji L^J 

Od^\ ,JJL^\^\ oJiJ LdjU Jl^ \yi\ji L^l 

J J J J JLJI ^ J^l oJjJ \y^ Jlr. y U L^.l 

•• •• •• •• * 

i'hii A'dlff uintiik tmrill kilt ir-rnnih hft-iffskar 

f'ha kdlfi \nnnik snfra kilt iS-H*nifti hil-nit-Hkeb 

tha kti/ff \annik tniUla kilt il-f/dsniin f/ln/f/fl 

th(( kftlR Mdtnik sinnni kilt nhht niin ii<-stfkknr H H li li. 

They said that you were (lit. concerning you) tall ; I said, The 

lance among the soldiers ; 
They said that you were pale; I said, Wax in the mould; 
They said that you were white; I said, The jasmine is white ; 

They said that you were Ijrown; I said, Sweeter than 
sugar. 

The exclamation LjjI at the beginning of each verse is 
variously pronounced /7/<?, nihn^ or ihn ; Dalman has tin-ihti. 
At the end of each song, there is a raj)id repetition of the sylla- 
ble // in a very high pitch. These shrill cries of the women are 

called the JflxcbK znh'ujit ; singular, }iioyki\ znh'fHtn. 
^ For a brief description of the wedding customs, see Dalman p. 1H4 flf. 
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2. 

•• •• 

^juc sLa^I ^r^ V^s^^ xjJLjuuj^L^j L^l 

•• 

•• •■ «• •• •• •• 

e/t(f itiyihnk IS'Sild hhlVtth't aiHi {/onnl 

eha u-hajhenik Hthi/f( \ork ll-haySmhun 

i'ha knttt )tayimi lozz in- n out niithfiinifl 

eha ija hh/dlik Mthi h/lll ff-jenneynii U if It IL 

Your black eyes made me sing, 

And your two eyebrows captured the essence of my life 
from me; 
I was sleeping happily in my deep slumber; 

Your image came on my thoughts, and maddened me. 

Cf. Littmann p. Gl, No. 2. 

3. 

^^^^«Jb.y.UbL4,l 

eha hayddlk baydd U-worvka 

eha hanirit hixhldtk htdka 

eha yd sa\ddt ili'i hydhdik 

eha yd hUra yd lihka It It It It, 

Your fairness is the fairness of paper ; 

The redness of vour cheeks is natural. 

ft- 

Oh the happiness of him who will take you, 

Oh clever and elegant one! 

The » of 8«>Ljum is pronounced as part of the following 
word ^JJ'. 

Cf. Littmann p. 21, No. G4. 
VOL. xxiii. 13 



4. 

^yj\ yiLo viL<iLo L^t 
^ JjLxi J^ L^l 

J J i^ J r^*^ ^} '-^^^ ^' 

e/f</ hayCuJlh h<nj(\(f il'tiuirmar 

eha Hik sdml id r(ts htnldik 

eha sat/Jft d-mCi btttyijhbnr It It li It. 

Your fairness is the fairness of marble ; 

Your hair is braids of ambergris ; 
You have a mole on the upper part of your cheek ; 

It is black, and will not become dust-colored. 

viXJf for the classical viU. Lc for vi^- x^L&: The Syrians 
' regard a mole as a mark of beauty, particularly if there arc 
hairs growing from it. 

o. 

^^^ •• • ^j •• • •• ^ •• 

('h(t t nil it //tin ffncdkt/nf fha idhlf hi-(rdktha 

• • • • 

th(f (jd Inhajih i^-Si'tna\df efui lll-uirds td ntjlihn It li U lt\ 

She looked from her windows ; 

She aj)pearod with her Turkish ear-rings. 
Oh her father, bring the candles 

For the bride, that we may escort her (in her 
wedding-march) . 
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Before leaving her father's house, the bride, holding a candle 
in each hand, and supported by old women, walks slowly back 

and forth three times through the length of the room. 

for oXbl. L> is used in place of the classical iV^* 



6. 

^gXJ ciL*. LLjJ^ ^yyS. \^\ 
•. *• .• •* .* ' •• 

f7i« iorilsl wrfddena fsaldia Ukl 

ehn afttcltik ileheh tUk iaVldtk'i 

m 

eha ifikixhlvr ibndz }/ellk irtPe/btntk 

eha (folyehtl il-ktannr mhi hen iauiekl li li It It, 

My bride, we have sent greeting to you ; 

Your bracelets of gold befit your hands ; 
The circlet of diamonds befits your forehead ; 

You have caused the moon to disappear (by the 
radiance of the diamonds) between your eyes. 

ejbtnik iov jebinlk. In regard to this pronunciation. Professor 
Torrey writes: "In a word of two or more syllables, beginning 
with a short open syllable, the first vowel sound is often trans- 
posed, so as to stand before the first consonant, instead of after 
it." Thus we have ndth or enUth^ kettr or ekttr^ etc. ' 

7. 

JLju} JJI JLju} Jjl L^J 

•• •• ^ 

J J J Jd^ «jj^5 jujusi L^l 

♦• •» .. *. 



194 H, M. Hurley, [1W2. 

eha i)lla maiik nlla ma\ik 

eha kfffr il-hikl 7nd byhtfaiik 
eha hi kdn unsmdr ft bet a b tiki 

e/trf okbaVih tl-hudlh tuaiik It It It //. 

God be with you, God be with you, 

Much weeping will not profit you; 
If there is a nail in the house of your father. 

Draw it out, and take it with you. 

The second half of this song means that on this great occa- 
sion of her life, the bride's father will allow her to take anything 
she wishes from his house, even to the very nails. 

8. 

•• •• 

^4*^ '-**^ »i^*L^ U^' 

^ ^ ^ ^i ^S^^s ^\ Jl Jo \^J^\ 14,1 

•• •• >• •• •• 

eh<r i/d iarilH kdun Itftmr fik'i 

eha ianna vildll tnitf laliilik'i 
tha hr})ii<itik hebbiha u-\l)zziha 



t 



^Jta aytnliha buhil hum Ik triMikl li It It It. 



Rise, oh bride, let us escort you ; 

We have upper chambers like your upper chambers ; 
Love and respect your mother-in-law ; 

Make her, in your mother's place, train you. 

\j^ for Ij<>JL&. This contraction is common in the Lebanon 
and in the towns. To the south, particularly between Karak 
and Petra, I have heard the pronunciation \amlana. This use 
of J with the first person of the imperfect with the meaning 
" let me," "let us," is comparatively rare. More frequent is the 

use of the verb ^J^* ^^^^ above form would be /-^-^ Lux^* 
Of. Dalman p. 212. In place of hmstr^ Dalman has lahzCir, 
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(b) Song in the bride's honor, sung as she goes to the bride- 
groom's house. 

0. 

J^JJ .S^'t^' tr'; c^^ V' «^ '-*^' 

eha iartlsnd fdha min ddr abtUia 

eha yd Mirds lunnrt dlydl fuMdnlk 

eha in&l in-uithnl lhnman Mf kdrnttha 

eha fcttah ll-ward nihi rdtt if'trdhhu It It It It, 

Our bride is ascending from the mansion of her father. 

Oh bride, raise the train of your dress. 
The palm bent when it saw her figure ; 

Tlie roses opened from the ends of the branches. 

(c) Songs in the bride's honor after her entrance to the 
bridegroom's house. 

10. 



• « •• •• 



eha uitn kdl iannik ^tvtnra i/d tidiat il-hedrl 
eha yd sitnsunt. makhir yd lasel Sehdl 
eha ana lehnft Ilk dnheri likvtfa\ok in-nnhrl 

• • ■ • • • • 

eha yd habtbet kvlbl i^-yd kinnet id-dnhrl It it It It, 

Who said that you are brown, oh face of the full moon, 

Oh peeled sesame, oh honey-comb? 
Let me put my back for you, let me take you across the river. 

Oh beloved of my heart, oh daughter-in-law forever. 
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11. 



•• •• •• •• 



tha dokk lik fnhU il-fnrnh inin ilaJudtik li-hdb id-cfdr 
iha fettahlik U-icanl irrn-nisn/i wH-azhdr 

eha hDhfiilryia zcnak fi'fraiijdtnn (]Siii nCtr 

eha sellhn thttm 1111 uiltkl Mr It It It It, 

The drums of happiness played for you since your entrance to 

the door of the mansion; 
The roses and the white roses and the flowers opened 

for you ; 
Our incense burned high, and our chandelier will blaze with fire; 
(God) give peace to the mouth which advised you. 

LuGJo for L^G J^' . 

•^^^V^ rr^'^ *^/ ^ ^^ 

•• •• 



i« %• •• •• 



ifha OheV tni-neJida hil-helici iI-yoin daif'itna 

eh(f (ihtV ati-sehehi hU-hifhri ll-uoin SorrofUna 

i^ha kfotfi i/nrthi trll-yoin sitrt'i kiiuiit)i(( 

tJui hi'Mcrt fik't yd hahthtt kill MillUjia It It It It. 

Welcome to the beautiful one, to-day she is our guest ; 

Welcome to the beautiful one, to-day she has honored us. 
You were a straui^er and to-dav vou have become our dauffh- 

ter-in-law; 
I have given the good news of you, oh beloved of ail 

our familv. 
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After the letters ^, ^, yjOj yj^, io, ib, c. p, and 0> ^c" is 

generally pronounced r/i. To this rule, however, there are 
many exceptions. There are differences according to locality : 

in Beirilt and its vicinity oifw^ and oix^ are pronounced sPf 

and (lif; in the Lebanon, mif Skwd, da if. s*j\jt (contraction of 

1«XXil&) in BeirAt is he]x\ in Northern Lebanon, haik. 

1:3. 

•• •• • •• 1^ •• 

Mr 



•• •• •• •• 



eha yd haida yd yndda 

eha yd semeki fVl-bidntr tihah bi-sindsil fudda 

eha hitftetia laMA'l ynin il-intil td uorda 

• • • •' • 

e/ia oselJu henna )aa idSit il-Iniqda It It It It, 

Oh fair, oh fresh one, 

Oh fish playing in the sea among chains of silver ; 
We paid the money to your father, so that he should be satisfied ; 

Make peace between us; may the hate not survive. 

Of, Dalman p. 2G4. 

Songn in honor of the bridegroom, 

14. 



sL^ ,:>jo Hyls^ ^S ^?,yMi\ U ^ LjjI 

». 

elia M h^l-iari8 ilti hebhdh bet humdh 

eha kebtrhuni U'ezytrhuni wf^kani bi-hdwdh 

eha kdl il-iarts ana hvbbethum aktar 

eha nizlu lala kvlb't ahla min u-sukkvr It It It It. 
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What bridegroom is this, whom the family of the mother-in- 
law loved ? 
Their eldest and their youngest fell in love with him. 
The bridegroom said, " I loved them more; 

They made an impression (lit. descended) on my heart 

sweeter than sugar." 

(jMb^wjiJt Ljo for the classical jm^ wiuJt t(X^ . *i&«jyc^ for 

15. 

iUJi vJL iUJi vJL LjjI 

^ ^ ^ ^ U^f JuJLTI U-o^ JJGi L4,f 



• • •• •• •• 



f}h(i hull it is-si)l</ hrAllt is-snla 

• • • • • • 

i'hii yd nun ijiheMir n^ tint a 

ehn t('ki)lb:l ninnnn *kUl iUliana It U U IL 

The service is finished, the service is finished, 

And the star has risen above the doors of Heaven. 
Oh who will give his mother the good news ? 

Our bridegroom has been crowned with the crown 

of happiness. 

iLo for 5iL«fl. xa4a^ for the diminutive &»a^!» The verb 
JJXi* has come to mean simply "to be married " (see Wortabet). 

MiHCffllanefniH nontjs at tr^ddinf/s, 

16. 
Song to the bridegroom's family. 

^ vs^ ^ ^ *ir vJ/1^ ^^.-;^ Lu^^^ ^ xki Lj^l 



.. .. .. .. 
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eha \asftir md-ddlyi hilhul yiti>r{f\Uu 

aha (Ihdtn blndt il-asiiyil nlla yesehhil/una 

('ha. ana krdh Us-sidtdn \ahd il-hamtd tl-kilfu 

• • • • 

eha lohza mhi \armitna htisira \askarak killu li It It IL 

A bird on the vine, a nightingale will sing for hira; 

(You are) taking the daughters of the nobles, may God 

help them. 
Let me go to the Sultan 3abd il-Iiamid, and say to him, 

"A glance from our bride is worth the whole of your 

arniv," 

»J S^yXj : the root J^x seems to be derived from the class- 
ical form *^y^, which has the same meaning. When a pronoun 
occurs with the preposition J, the resulting word is pronounced 

as though it were a part of the preceding verb; in the present 
case this has resulted in pronouncing the two words in such a 
way that the c is pronounced without the Sedda^ which would 
regularly be found in this form of the verb, kill a : in the ver- 
nacular, the \ of the first person singular of the imperfect is 
often omitted. 

Cf. Dalman p. 212, Littmann p. 61, No. 8. 

17. 
Song for the j)riest. 



%• •• •• •• 



eha yd hurina yd idhU eha yd svkknr il-ydhin 

eha: yd mauunmid is-sahydn eha yd mekelUl il-\ardyis It It it It, 

Oh our priest, oh well-dressed one. Oh dried sugar; 

Oh baptizer of the boys. Oh marrier of the brides ! 

Cf. Littmann p. 22, No. 85. 
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18. 
A girl's song for her four brothers. 

ft* •• 

(v^joUSj ^\ dLIcsJI ^ JJol L^jt 

67(f« a/itltl arbai arhai yd ri>hbl pvnihm/i 

e/ia ylhabu bts-sef wit-tors kvdcldm bdb ^aldlthttm 
eha ittull tnhi is-Sibbdk Iwnihuni witnddihuin 

eha U'tisriyh bis-saut ud rvbbl hvllthfun It It It It, 

My brothers are four, four, oh Lord, preserve them ; 

They play with the sword and the shield before the door 

of their upper chambers. 
Their mother looks from the window and calls them, 

And cries out, Oh Lord, preserve them. 

JcJol for JJai*. Cf. Littmann p. 22, No. 77. 

111. 
A girl's song for her small brother. 

•• •• •• •• 

tlha luily'i iz-zyir ihun ij-jf^i b'dhrntiri 

i'ha fj(( fran/ fj-Jf^rl li-hthdemtii n-SeauHU 

eha S('m)nn yd bin at seinniu 

eha taMtllemri yd hbdb Unb fj-Jertd minnv U It It It. 
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A drai of cloth will cover mv small brother; 

The roses of Bengal came to his service, and he smelled 

them. 
Pronounce the name of God, oh maidens, pronounce the name 

of God. 
Learn from him, oh youths, the play of the sticks. 

A drai is about 20 inches, u-i^: to pronounce the name of 
God is to guard against the influence of the Evil Eye. Cf. 

Dalman p. 186. tXj^s^' V^* ^ game in which the players 
throw short light spears at each other. Sometimes played on 
horseback. 

20. 
A girl's song for her two brothers. 

•• •• •• *• 

eha aliiUl tnen iniUl in en 

eh a yd hohht il'lMil uda^j-jihheten 
eha linuna rdhu laiOnd efendihuni u-hakTi hel-kihnten 

eha feydmazn il'hekk&ni u-kdlu heSSebdb vinen It It It it. 

My brothers are two; what two! 

Oh pearl on the two foreheads! 
When they went to their Effendi and spoke these few words. 

The governors exchanged looks, and said, ''Whence these 

young men " ? 

21. 
Song for a young man present at a wedding. 

\y3yi fMS ^J.\:> L \ySyS Ljjl 
yiyi^ dy^ V^i> JVSL* Xif Ljjf 



.. %» .. •* 
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tha ki'ilu lid lids kiUkimt ktllu 

(ha Sfl /teS-Sebh tz-zorlf fi-imenit ffllu 

e/i(i thiuurt hdthn dehth mahfnik ht-hllu 

<^ • 

e/iU Mikhdl imiiiii u-pfiit/dfa i/iztt/f/ftfiiln It It It It, 

Say, oh people, all of you say, 

Who is this handsome young man, whose ornament is his 

height ; 
His mouth is a ring of gold set with ])earls. 

I hope that his mother and his sisters will sing for him. 

Cf. Littmann p. 18, No. 30; p. 03, Xo. 11. 

22. 
Song for a small boy named ^lidil. 

^^yJt (X^Ut^ ^LmaJI ^\ s:>JLm L^jI 

A* AA AA ft^ &^ ^ 



•• «• •• •• •• 



e/ift \<1(ifl zntjahjin* id hunf il-fuinr t/iifisl 

f'/i(f h'lftl mnhantia ai^hUu zehtd nifh^l 
flu I Hf^'^clt rnhh iH-srnHV trif^irdhhf if-utrSl 

(/{(( k(hi il-kiii)iifr hisstnyV *F/7 nt'zztln i/hu^'t H ll fi li. 

^adil is small, and ho walks on carpets of silk; 

His ])alms are colored with henna, and his fingers are 
smeared with ointment. 
I asked the J^ord of Heaven and the Enthroned One (lit. the one 
of the throne) ; 
" The moon was in the heavens, what brought it down to 
walk ?" 

Henna is j)ut on the hands as a sign of rejoicing. 

■V»J. 

Song for the guests while food is Loiiig served. 

■ ■ •■ ft« tt& ^^ 



•• •• •• •• 
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ehn sahhtm u-sahha eha arha\ ^awiifl nunha 

eha arhai {fvrdyir sivmnn eha iala kill hiMi sahha II It U U, 

• • • • 

A double health and a health, And four healths with it; 

Four sacks of sesame, For every grain a health ! 

^1^: 1 (jvriirl—Vl rnldih^ or 216 litres. 
Cf. Jessup p. 329, Littmann p. 23, No. 95. 

24. 
Song for a young man. 

WnJJI Ix j^\ yiy kJCc «4d& L> L^t 

• • •• •• •• 

eha yd hmrdja hHtrtiH yd sefeti ydm U-harh 

eha yd Sehtai mekki u-tjaii ll-kmiwr M'aJ-ihrh 

eha hd io( fak Ift-Afflfd/t yd sejU il-knlh 

eha oktul trinhmtk u-iaflik il-mej^/taka Mid-fhrh li It 11 lU 

• • • • 

Oh Hijwaja Butrus, oh two swords in the day of war, 

Oh candles of Mekka, and light of the moon on the road ! 

The Sultan is sending (word) to you, oh upright of heart, 
'* Kill and hang and erect gallows on the road." 

The title &^tv^ is applied only to a man who is a Christian. 



Funeral Songs.* 
25. 
Song for a young unmarried woman. 



^if k*^' ^ ^^ U*^ ^r^ U*^ ^ 

.. .. 

> See Dalman p. 810. 
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hmmnelit nitt is-sDhdya hDinmelit hlddha trOih 

hD)nnieUt f/iin ddr ahfiha wIl-gDta il-ahyad yiliih 

{fordh if'ben ija werdfia kdl hel&ha ma hrdh 

yd heha hlnf uileha hhitak ina tfi'DlUha trdh 

wd'haydt heyl . . . uVd-ddr m<i hnkdll t'fjt'n, 5 

The priucess of the maidens is ready (lit. has packed) ; 

ready and she wishes to go; 
Ready (to go) from the mansion of her father, 

and the white veil gleams (about her). 
The Raven of Death came before her, 

he said, " Without her I shall not depart." 
Oh her father, swear for her, 

that you will not (lit. do not) let your daughter go. 
'* By the life of my father, 

for me there will be no return to the mansion." 5 



: in the translation, I have given the original meaning 
of ''princess," rather than the ordinary meaning of "lady." 

O^X^ for v-ftXg fc '. 

Song for a young woman. 

-^1 ^ ^^1 'J o^' ^)JJ^ b vibtU? jJ J* 

ufieS hindhlk yd noindiari taht fey fj-jdz hl-d(ni d-kmnhr 

kif bhidh'ik n-heyik {fdylb iriH-hmcn hl-jehtn n-tnd Mttdttl 

hidn>i\ 

Why must I mourn you, oh my delicate one, 

under the shade of the walnut-tree, in the light of the moon ? 
How shall I mourn you and vour father absent; 

and the candles are in his pocket, and he gave me no word. 

a4jmJI: in the vernacular, both f^^ and c^Lii4.«^ are used 

for the plural. In funeral songs, a girl is often likened to a 
bride. For the use of the candles in this connection, sec note 
to No. 5. 
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27. 
Song for a married woman. 



jy(7 slit sCtra yd irOrdi nrnffudfla 

yCt kintkfh bl-kandtl fxidda 
ydjorj'i 8r<n lif'hakhnjfbu 

U-Oftwl bl-frdkik ma btorda 
yd sitt sdra yd sukkvr nebdt'i 

yd kuniii Iz-Zfibed mai il-blndtl 
.yd sitt sdra yd f/obnlk trndtl 

tnitlik tna tjtb d-wdlddtl. 



Oh Sitt Sara, oh fresh rose, 

oh star iu a silver lamp ! 
Oh Jorji, hasten to the doctor, and bring him ; 

the brothers will not consent to your departure. 
Oh Sitt Sara, oh sugar-candy, 

oh cruse of perfume among the maidens ; 
Oh Sitt Sara, oh the affliction for you to die ! 

The mothers will bear no more like you. 

: see note to Xo. 25. gv^ for Pr^'* 

28. 
Song for a married woman, who died in childbirth. 

.. 
,jjL4jJI tXjb *3Ull x«oil 

ifjL&JLi Ujo U^t &JU0 



•20« H. M. Huxley, [1W2. 

«• 

tfihtl filha hi'titkmha ll-kahnirl 

• • • 

idhsi il-hathii Md iUydnnnl 
ffVhi nhCiha hbhiha tikht\H 

hih/ip iiiiti il-niot at in hCtl It-inkWi 
trtSrik i/a kntnnr ruin f 6k hiintha 

Sijil ifil kinnnr in kdnhn fdhit 

win kiin indtit yCi dill nuinUhu. 

Tibti is ascending in her Cashmere dress ; 

wearing the ring on her right hand. 
Seeking lier father, she wishes to see him ; 

she fears death, and the dismal (lit. heavy) state. 
Rise, oh moon, over her house ; 

see for me this bride, and what is her sickness ; 
See for me, oh moon, whether she recovered ; 

and if slie died, oh the affliction of her mother! 

Song for a married woman. 

«. .. 
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heUl bi-Sa^arfA' t/d larits heU'i 

helU hi-liauirik yd nm^ttdnzira ll-hennl 
helU bi'iawrik la-immik kftlUha 

y^imm'i III- mot ma hnlti 
Hmmi fsdtinik hdj nuJdrdara 

yd m.e»itik bid-ddr karj u-yimdara 
yd meSitik bU-htt sub/i il-fidlkik 

H'bi-tdb suit zdtra U-mnkbara, . 

Loose your hair, oh bride, loose it, 

loose your hair, oh you who are expecting the henna ; 
Loose your hair, say to your mother, 

" Oh my mother, it is not time for death." 
Gather your dresses, better than that they should be scattered. 

Oh your walking in the mansion is dainty and elegant ; 
Oh your walking in the house is praise for your Creator, 

and in your dress from China you are visiting the cemetery. 

30. 
Song for an unmarried girl. 

kilm'i yd blntl kHml ma hvllik li-hen-ndmi 

kilnii irajhl beyik jay\bUk sebai (vkflmi 

sebai tvkdmi min ij-jeddd tilbsthum Mil-Miydd 

yd imrnha fikkl il-hnddd Sa/t/n bhitik honi. 

Rise, oh my daughter, rise, it is not time for this sleep ; 

rise, meet your father, who is bringing you seven dresses ; 
Seven new dresses, and vou will wear them for the feasts. 

Oh her mother, take off the mourning, your daughter is 
here. 

\^yS^ for Uj6. Both pronunciations hon and hdni are com- 
mon. 

VOL. XXIU. 14 
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31. 
Song for a young woman named Lamls. 

** J J • • ^^ •• •• • •• ^j •• ~ •• 

yd laniis yd sDhiyi yd kMb ij-jauheriyi 

yeki)l U-huuc&b Judl Sit bitrtdl yd p>biyi 

yekiU il'hiiwdh hidt M bitrtdl yd svbtyi 

brtd md rddCt is-snbdya ^ala*l-uiydd istcdr btd't 

Ob Lamls, oh young woman, 

oh essence (lit. hearts) of the jewels. 
The door-keej)er will say, " Go away; 

What do you wish, oh young woman ?" 
The door-keeper will say, '*Go away; 

What do you wish, oh young woman ?" 
" I wish what the young women desired, 

for the feast-days, a bracelet on my hand." 

32. 
Song for a young woman named Ttibti. 

Mr 

saldmtik yd imin. il-iaythi id-dibldui 

libsik hartr v-inhdrinik kittdni 

hedl fdbti wd-hdlkl iza tbeddelit 

"^ • 

Hibl "l-komor 'd-hdll bl-Hlndni 
saldmtik yd itiun il'^aydn U-lattztyl 

lifntik harir u-tnhdnnlk irordiijl 
hedVl-uiriH ira-hdlk'i Ian tbt'ddtJit 

iiibi '^I'knmnr v-hnt hall bfssat/'tyi. 
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Peace on you, oh mother of the languishing eyes ; 

your dress is of silk, and your handkerchiefs are of 
linen. 
This is Ttihti; by my Creator, if she is dressed, 

she will be like the moon appearing in April. 
Peace on you, oh mother of the almond-shaped eyes; 

vour dress is of silk, and vour handkerchiefs are 
rose-colored. 
This is the bride, and by my Creator, were she dressed, 

she would be like the moon, were it to appear in 
the summer. 

dLxtf^Lutf (lit. your peace) is the salutation used to a sick per- 
son, who answers, v11«XmO mJI or ^j^J^ f^^^M»t^. ] &iJf or simply 

33. 
A second song for Tabti. 

^O^ ^^y^ L^ dLo SLpi «>y^ J>JL& &Ajb b 



yd tdhti Saiorik jnejiild bihydt beyik yd iarttas'i vfidl 

ti^ahySt bty'i ma bvkit baidwid derb il-7nr)kdbir lir-rejil^ mokliibh 

Oh Tabti, your hair is curled ; 

by the life of your father, return, oh my bride. 
"By the life of my father, I cannot return; 

the road to the graves is imj)OS8ible (lit. reversed) 
for returning." 

• 

The next four songs were composed in memory of Ilalil Hair 
Vila, who was a doctor in the British Army, and died in the 
Sudan. 

34. 
Lj;j^ iU J^ 1^ WLwJJ^ tU^I tUc ^jLialUJ 



'-> 1 



//. M. IIuHey^ 



[1902. 






auo sljJ 






y • •• 



&JL5^<— ojvam.H w^wio 



2U0 



/•<7// hakhn il-insdkir 

li-ddr hi'j/u mef/f'lit/fft 
ht-sffA'f'k tckl-dikkitk'tn 
mrdkih renit idl-intna 
yilbok fi-diridft u 
iff bid yihahn hiS'Sef kndddmu. 



5 



liXi V.JjUmJIj UaJlL> J^AXC I g >% g ! I>4^l Juoli ^tV^AM 

//(/ hakim id st(nid>ul troddemi ris-sidtdn mbd U-nKjhl wmldena 
/iS',stdfdN Ufhd U-mejid u-IIh- y{/?'« hhini flk f/aizdfta 

sebai mink 
sdh dik fl'iars bdkl 
tidldiu U-funnra hjnntdh<f 
ttdld I u ll-h <im ra hjam d h (f 
yd suddn (liHthid 
yd bey a Idkthtnn 
ditrb ia-sef ktlhl 
nidi kdsfd d-Zif/j/ira li-henha 

Oh Doctor, Ave have sent to Coii8tautinoi)le, 

to the Sultan 3abd il-Mejid have we sent; 
To the Sultan 3abd il-Mej!d and to the seven kings; 

they will come, they will comfort us for you. 
The cock of the heavens crew, weeping; 

the doctor of the troops has gone. 
Bring forth the bay marc, bridle her; 

let her go to the threshing-floors. 
Bring forth tlie bay mare, bridle her; 

to the mansion of his father, take lier. 
Oh SudiVn, you have mocked us, 

in your market, and in your shops. 
Oh his father, meet them, 

the ships have anchored in the harbor, 
llie beating of the sword, all of it 

befits his arms ; 
Mv lord wishes the bav mare to caracole. 

Servants will play with the sword before him. 

L. 2: ^ for ^ . L. 4: ^yJ^ for Ue^l . 



5 
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35. 



. • •• 






yd rfdk'i htaneliXm hkss sdia tn>kkfi1)H 

td y'iJH kull il'/cDrdylh t<t u'lju yuweddaidnl 

td t/iju kidl ll-kurdylh u-yehtntla \aunl ^l-itivadiih 

(Hndtin hld'ddr ndiff hdfn'k yd imrnl il-hani^nl. 

Oh my comrades, carry me, 

for a half hour, raise me ; 
Till all the relatives shall come 

till they come and bid me farewell; 
Till all the relatives shall come, 

and shall bear the troubles from me. 
I have still an hour in the mansion ; 

farewell, oh my compassionate mother. 

L. 1: ^yL^^ for ^ y i^ ^ S. fjSLj for \Jua^. L. 2: J^is 
pronounced either knil or kill. 

36. 

•• •• 



.« 

WW 

10 ^ b ^^lif J5U b ^>*A^ ';J*'' 1^ 



212 



//. M, Huxley^ 



[1900. 



yd fiaiyl inorkud leyl 
hi tnifsibl ffthi iUmiJsdyih 
kdiuu i}\Vni yd kvrdyib 
ibkn MtUyl y' a^iw&tl 
vfittr mi (1(1 1 mhi hayfitl 
U'Sdru i/esi/ni hh-smcdtl 
ki/ sdrit hel'tniysdyib 
kflmu niihu yd kordyib 
Si 111 lan kitlbl id-thiitni 

• • • 

yd ''f'iddnt tselUraiiu 



juDSibi ii'/ivlllt ialeyl 
kdn hha il-ben sdyib 
yd iinml wlbkt ialeyl 
il-rndt mafih Se?ndti 
kdn halyl wvrfikdtl 
yd ftalil yd laineyl 
(liSSerdn'i bil-gnrdylb 
inlbi.'iO berdkli laleyl 
U'kaiu Ul'menii fl'hi)ztni 
yd meldk ll-hdris yd latneyl. 



10 



Oh my brother, hurry to me; 

a woe has fallen upon me. 
It is a woe of woes ; 

death was descending (to be added) to it. 
Rise, lament, oh relatives; 

oh my mother, weep for me ; 
Weep for me, oh my sisters. 

death has in it no rejoicing. 
The last part of my life, 

my brother and my comrades were (present) ; 
And they began to cry out with their voices, 

''Oh Ilalil, oh my eves!" 
How did these woes arise ? 

They left me in the foreign lands. 
Rise, lament, oh relatives, 

and put on black veils for me. 
Lift the trouble from my heart, 

and speak to the sad mother. 
Oh Holy Virgin, receive me; 

oh Protectin<j: Ani^el, oh mv eves! 



10 



In several })laces, the conjunction ^ has been used where it 
seems unnecessary; there are really two clauses where we 
should ex})cct only one. In a transhition of 1. 1, the unex- 
pressed meaning might be indicated as follows: "Oh my 
brother, (rise) and hurry to me; (there is) a woe, and it has 
fallen ujion me." 

L. (>: ^^^ i^ J^ term of endearment. The plural |^«vlC is 
also used in the vernacular. 
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37. 



5 



10 






^,^J ^.^ ^ 



Lsl 



hdif llii hehl iS'Sf fir drib 
il-mot hedhed \azdml 
min buidu yeMl kinndml 
mdt ^mitar abu'^l'inerCtjil 
yd Jiniyl xcOrkud idjil 
ddb ktdbl u-Mxyilnl 
i1-m6tfr(ik iUhebdyib 
il-rndt frdk iUhehdyib 
dh 7nin ozm il-mmdyib 
/*? bldyl atrakdnl 
sdhit il'imm il-honilyH 



^(yft JJ^Jjo v:l9*^I 
^'y iMs! *4>*? c^ 

•• •• «• 



tindefin taht it-trdb 
frdkhntn hedh^d kvwdml 
mdt uintar abu^S-Sebdbl 
kdn yisira elf rdjil 
dikk id Sertt ir-rebdb 

• • • 

hiri ma iju yuweddaidnl 
ft ba\adhum selydnl 
ifVl-kt)rdyib win-neHdyib 
ft bldyl deSSeritnl 

dh yd iama laydin. 



Alas, oh handsome (possessor) of the moustaches, 

that vou should be buried under the earth. 
" Death destroyed my strength, 

their departure has taken away my support." 
Who after him will bear mv burden ? 

3antar, chief (lit. father) of the youths, has died ; 
Bantar, father of courage, has died ; 

he was worth a thousand foot-soldiers. 



10 



214 H. M, Hurley, [IWa. 

" Ob my brother, run quickly, 

pluck the string of tbe rehdh. 5 

My beart and my eyes melted 

wben tbev came to bid me farewell. 
Deatb is tbe departure from tbe loved ones; 

in tbeir distance tbey forgot me. 
Deatb is tbe departure from tbe dear ones ; 

(tbe trouble falls) on tbe relatives and tbe loved ones. 
Ab I tbe heaviness of tbe woes ! 

In my trouble tbey left me, 
In mv trouble tbev forsook me." 10 

Tbe compassionate mother cried, 

'' Ob the blindness of my eyes!" 

Lines 1, I3-4-, and 11 are tbe direct utterances of the singer, 
while lines 2 and 5-10 are supposed to be quoted from the 
deceased doctor. L. 4: ^antar is still regarded as one of the 
great mythical heroes. 

The next four songs were for a young man named Sa^fd. 

38. 



^b^ ^JJ? ^\^ ^y&U^ yi 

hdjj Uiit/im yd \arU tdh lu-iioiafi ^ainek 

kdvi iiihn ifVI'/idra ft -Jerri ft hef-foktiml ^alek 

ktim ffflffi hihuatak la tcfHiril qaihdtak 

lau hlt^nf haydtak kndifeS heznSntn lalek. 

Enough sleeping, oh bridegroom; 

the sleep was pleasant in your eyes. 
Rise and go up to the house, 

and try on this raiment. 
Rise and go up in your strength ; 

do not prolong your absence. 
Were vou to see your sisters, 

(you would know) bow grieved they are for you. 

L. 3 : Jpo for Jjiaj . SJu^ for viXAxxi . 
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39. 






5 ^jjjiXxx iuoyMicL3\ J<A>^ Lo L> ^yJt &j\l^ aUx^ ^^HH^^ 

WW 

il'h&ra yd suitd hDJerndha 

in ill y6rn ir-rahli u-ma (Inhnlndha 
mm yom ir-rahli yd iaris iz-zen 

nalrna hinrdbha hin-itU snb))gndha 
yd sand hintak stdkit lek 

biddha tSuf sd jar iz-zomdn lalek 
yd saifd la fautril yiydbtak 

in tauwvlt immak btehzmi ialek 
sa\id ynejttfi li-hdrtu iz-zeni 

yd md ^hla if-tukdmi miallokini 5 

yd md ^hla sand u-niejltii ^alaH-bet 

H-leyiniJi ialaH-iaydd wiS-iaidmni, 

The house, oh Sa^id, we have forsaken 

from the day of (your) departure, and we have not 

entered it; 
From the day of departure, oh handsome bridegroom, 

we have painted its doors with indigo. 
Oh Sa^id, your daughter has craved you; 

she wishes to see how time has changed (lit. oppressed) 

you. 
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(There will be) a return of Sa^fd to his beautiful house. 

Oh how splendid are the costumes which are hung up I 5 
Oh how handsome is Sajid, and (how good) his return to the 

house ; 

at least for the feast-days and for Palm-Sunday. 

This song recalls the custom, prevalent among all primitive 
peoples, of deserting a house after there has been a death in it, 
on account of the belief that the house is haunted by the spirit 
of the deceased. 



L. 4: Cf. dLjC^ L A,g with NiJbLuvi of No. 38, and ^La.c of 
No. 40. 

40. 

4* 

^^ ^;^A^ ^^ vlLu^j ^aJXA LjJU^, ^^ sSISaIT 



la tn\fHff6k ram ya ffordh 

la thvhhorm \an tnot fS-Sehiib 
hithhru saud kdm mm tfulinfri 

htantuzra hmna la-hadd il'ijiy&h 
yd saud ya^hu zendd riiDhrdmi 

keffitak harir u-^akdlha rtlml 
kefi'itak harlr u-wkdlha siklen 

U'hkttak httta \omyit \ayCnil, 

Hover not over his head, oh raven (of death), 

inform me not of the death of the youths: 
Sav that Saiid has recovered from his sickness. 

His mother will wait for him until the setting of the sun. 
Oh Satid, oh father of the corded arms, 

your hffhjl is of silk, and its \akdl is Grecian ; 
Your keffiyl is of silk, and its ^akdl is of two materials. 

I wept for you until my eyes were blinded. 
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L. 3 : The keffiyi is a bead-dress consisting of a square piece 
of cotton or silk, folded diagonally. It is kept in place by tbe 
\akdl^ whicb is much like a piece of rope, going twice around 

tbe top of the head. L. 4: ,J*^ is pronounced either hutta or 
hitta, 

41. 
^^f^^r^^)^- ^^ v'r*^' ^>^ »tX*l^- « 



/•«;i^ kdiddi sift il-gordh Idfl 

yd rvhhl Iwhhinu hrtbifr sAfi 

hobhrft i?timi( li'sa\td tdh 

yd {fvhnn ylkiln taht it-trdb ydfl, 

I was sitting and I saw the raven returning. 

Oh my Lord, give me the healing message. 
Tell the mother of Saiid that he has recovered. 

Ob bis affliction, that he should be sleeping under the ground ! 

42. 



Song for a physician of HhamdAn. 









It be ajLoa. U 



hii^hi)^ U-blikiXr btdu 
rnzzlt il'biikdr fudda 
hdrit stdl hd-idlyl 
yd (lest a hel-mbaiynd 
yd hsdnu h^-inhdujtl 
bdSlt lUuirbAn Mdena 



irinti)kr>l lidn il-ydinin 
wid-deheh W-h alydlhi 
wil'hamdin minnhf/ yifir 
wii'Muel tninnu yiHil 
yd Ijdmu barbaitn 
fril-ydm/'t(kid mifUiO kebh\ 
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The staff jingled in his hand 

and he transferred it to his right hand. 
The hook of the staff is of silver, 

and the gohl is for the horsemen. 
The house of my lord is this high one, 

and the pigeons fly from it. 
Oh his copper kettle, (which was) this tinned one, 

and the honey flows from it. 
Oh his horse, this white-footed one! 

Oh liis bridle, (which cost) forty piastres! 5 

The Arabs have descended on us, 

and to-day a great man has been lost from us. 

L. 1 : )y^ is a staff sometimes carried by prominent men. 

It is often decorated with strings of coins, w^hich make the 
jingling referred to in the song. L. 6 : The use of the passive, 

as seen in Jib, is rare. 



43. 



Song for a young man. 



axl«JJ u-J^t cyyLU^ |V^'^ ^ (^ «*^ b 

hi tkrddS il-i(iris mdt Sah/n'i bil-iaUiui 

• • • |7 

ya ohtu fr't^iln bi-tolifu trln-neniustyl 

y6 heyu kdm tenlaWuuit u-mlnfanwit il-ians lil-ialUyi, 

Do not say the bridegroom died ; 

here he is in the upper chamber. 
Oh his sister, prei)are the bed for him, 

the bedstead and the mosquito netting. 
Oh his father, rise, that we may meet them, 

and we will take the bridegroom into the upper 
chamber. 
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44. 



Song for a man. 






//<? ^?/^^ avmi/lff il-^amelii/i 
dust Mfitieltl il'iamelff/i 
jdhu niA'/iwi u-k<ihi 
Sd hya^niil il-kty 



<m 9 

• • ^ • •• 



d'P)»H'i iS'S'ifdr yithanwa 
u-SdUl tlu1a\ain minjatara 
yd \atlr tekauira 
trin kdn il'mi)rtfff jatura. 



Oh (Dr.) Post, perform on him the ojjeration, 

and let the chest take in air. 
Post performed for me the operation, 

and removed for me two ribs from inside. 
They brought a branding-iron and said, 

" Oh poor man, brand yourself." 
What will the branding avail, 

if the disease is inside ? 

The first line is the direct utterance of the singer, who was 
the wife of the deceased. The rest of the song is supposed to 
be quoted from the deceased. As a cure for diseases of all 
kinds, branding is extensively employed by the natives of Syria. 
The branding is performed either with a hot iron, or a glowing 
rag, tightly rolled up. One of the most common places of 
branding is the top of the head. 

45. 
A mother's song for her dead child. 

*. 
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leriXh Ul'kvhDr hidd as&sdtu 

• m 

u-kM lil'kvhiyr 11 landak hahth h tit it 

• • • 

rvdd ialeyl il-kobjor ?nitt jaufcdt asdsdtu 

kdl liabthik bill U'tofiliit laddmdtu. 

Let me ^o to the grave, and destroy its foundations, 

and say to the grave, "You have my dear one, 
give him up." 
From inside its foundations the grave answered to me ; 

it said, "Your dear one has rotted, and his bones 
have decaved." 

L. 1 : J^ and J«j for JkJftI and J«jI . 
L. 2 : &jLoLax for &jLoUafr . 

The next two songs were sung by a mother for her two dead 
children. 

46. 

*• •• •« 

'-^ (^ ^y 5 r*4* ,5*^ 

•* •• 

xUI U&4»- ^9 lisya 

^y*^ iUJL? ^^ ^-^-aJ^ u4 L> 

y^ nijinf h-sithh fidfJ trorjau lilld 

selimirt idViddd'i bt-jdh uUd 
seUiYH \alehum u-kfifilhutn futhnn 

fterdktHt U'l/tjimn jetmnHa ulfd 
yd nijmt h-snbh sirJ bU-feld titrl 

it'Sfffili wefi rdhn mehcbbtnl 
U'SriftU trcH linttH hamuVithnin 

wll-kolb uda frdkhutn aswad htin hi-mri. 
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Oil star of the morning, peep out and go back to God ; 

give my greetings to my children, by the majesty of 
God ; 
Greet them and say to them that we 

have been separated, but God will gather us together. 
Oh star of the morning, move on in the heavens, move on, 

and see for me where my beloved ones went. 
And see for me where they put their burdens. 

The heart is darker than indigo at their departure. 



L. 1 : ^■■X,b for ^ a kt . L. 4 : for the sake of the rhyme 
^ijuJi instead of JuuUf . 

47. 

»jl^^ yUf O^i ^ jwJXa^; 

^U^o^ ^(j-* ^*i^i 

•• •• «. 

rnhhtthum mltl iMd U-kDZZ raiwdni 

uskaithnm mhi kfffl u-diridiu 

limnut kihrd Swalyt kidt h'Scndjiini 

ijvrdb il'hen r>}iTodhutn icana lUhmtnl hullitni 

kmr/itu ll'bP/n bedvl U-key keytni 

key en uda /ffljbi v -key en \ahi lahn 
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ket/ ii-ufla fnljhi ya ttds (huretn 

ma (fdnin'i lllaU-key ictla i<fi/tl 

yd diUfif il-knhijr yCt liamra n-Jiuhii 

Id takll (ley (it vlddl n-tfikki azrdrhum 5 

bitMitri httnilnnti ff-bitharhl diydrhum, 

I brought them up as delicate silk worms; 

and gave them to drink from my palm and from 
mv two arms. 
When they grew older, I said, " Happiness has come to me." 

The Raven of Death took them, and left me, the 
sad one. 
Death branded me instead of one brand, two : 

two brands on mv evebrow and two on my eve. 
The brand on my eyebrow, oh people, 1 have soothed, 

only the brand on my eye pained me. 
Oh worm of the grave, oh red and harsh one, 

do not eat the hands of mv children, and unfasten 
the buttons of their clothing. 5 

You will make miserable their mother, and will destroy their 
houses. 

PRO V p:rbs. 

Unless the contrary is indicated, the numbers in the references 
refer to the numbers of the proverbs in the collections cited. 

48. 

Hi a lnki)rkii flhl-dUt illuH-iaddin, 

"Nothing rattles in the kettle except the bones." 

The most useless people are the only ones who do much talk- 
ing. «»l.^fc for |*Uafr . 

(;f. Bauer 2, Landberg 65, Tallqvist 166. 

49. 



.^.juoj 2uol v:>^ ^jjo ^.jL^JI dbjJt 



Id'dlk il'fahih mui taht hnrnit uisth, 

"The clever cock crows from under his mother." 
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Clever people show their cleverness when they are young. 

Cf. Bartht^lemy 13, Biirckhardt 48, liurton 88, Einsler 174, 
Freytag III 101, Green 3, Harfouch p. 324, Jewett fl, *Kallius 
301, Landl)erg 139, Xofal p. 608, Socin 422, Spitta 28, Tallqvist 
56, Tantavy p. 115. 

50. 

habihl bhthba n-lan kdn uibd r/sirad, 

"I love my dear one, (even) were he a black slave." 

Cf. Barthelemy 40, Burckhardt 227, Burton 131, Green 28 
Harfouch p. 324, Landberg 47, Socin 105, Tantavy p. 121. 

51. 
.luLuU, i^U. ^^Lc ^l^b 3ua3b »^^l c^l^ 

kdn ft il'kidri ndksa betlnjdni sdrlt (d/'/ta n-mllydnL 

"The kettle was in need of an egg-plant; it became full and 
overflowing.'" 

Used if one person interferes unnecessarily with another's 
business, when only a slight favor has been desired from him. 

Cf. Harfouch p. 329, Jewett 21. 

52. 

iz-ziydr biudlhn id-dlbb Ir-ruks, 
"The barnacle teaches the bear the dance." 
Cf. Harfouch p. 339, Jewett 80. 

53. 

in il'Uhlh bU-aMra yiffntn, 

"If one is clever, by a sign he will understand." 

Cf. Burckhardt 64, 475. 
VOL. xxni. 15 
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54. 

bdhki mauk ydjdra fiDtta tmnan yd kinni. 

*'I talk with you, oh Neighbor, so that you will hear, oh 
Daughter-in-law. " 

Cf. Einsler 83, Freytag I p. 72, III 2557, Harfouch p. 331, 
Jewett 3, Nofal, p. 595, Socin 554 and ZDMG, vol. 37, p. 197, 
Tallqvist 127, *Tasliyeh p. 20. 

55. 

viin id'delfi U-taht il'Tnizrdh. 

"From leaking to under the water-spout." 

The meaning is similar to that of our proverb, " Don't jump 
from the frying-pan into the iire." 

Cf. Freytag IT p. 236, Harfouch p. 318, Jewett (1) 15, 
Landberg 21, Nofal p. 627, Tallqvist 179. 

56. 

la thai f(\l hntta yisrr bil-mekyiiL 

" Do not say ' horse-beans' until they are in the measure." 

Cf. Bauer 84, Burton 83, *Fari8 p. 203, Fitzner p. 129, 
Harfouch p. 332, Nofal p. 606, Tallqvist 149. 

57. 
if.'tomai dvrr tnd nefcn, 

• • • v 

''Greediness is poverty, not profit." 
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58. 

.^LLo luijyo J^ ^v> jy 

kuU dik ^ala m^zbeltu saiydh. 

"Every cock crows on his own dung-hill." 

Cf. *Berggren p. 230, Burton 47, Einsler 12, *Fari8 200, 
Harfouch p. 330, Jewett (1) 4, Nofal p. 608, Socin 190, Tall- 
qvist 139. 

59. 

imruk lala nnhnr lajjdj d-ld timruk lala nnhnr hddl, 
"Ford a boisterous river, and do not ford a smooth river." 

A gruff, boisterous person is the best to trust. 

Cf. Bauer 47, Jewett 32, Nofal p. 603. 

60. 

•« 
kitret il-auddl tehruk it-faulm. 

" Many hands burn the food." 

Cf. Burton 178, Freytag III 2611, Jewett 42. 

61. 

^^9if* ^f'f^[/i/ '^I'-ld yibdt jdrak ju \ ^n . 

**Loaf for loaf, and your neighbor will not sleep hungry." 

Cf. Barth^lemy 49, Bauer 49, Burton 38, *Faris p. 197, 
Harfouch p. 325, Landberg 128, Tallqvist 64. 

62. 

•U^ C/" ^^ "^^ ^' '^^'Z 
kardmtik yd lain tikram rnerj utytln. 
"For your sake, oh eye, Merj Baydn is honored." 
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For a man's sake, his friend will be honored. Merj 3ayiin 
(lit. Meadow of Springs) is the name of a village of the Lebanon. 
The same word being used for "eye" and "spring," this 
proverb has a force in the original which it loses in the transla- 
tion. 

Of. Nofal p. 622. 

63. 

U'hnfn ^ala It km I wis-snrr uiJa klhni. 

"The appetite at a mouthful, and the evil at a word." 

Cf. Bauer 48, *Berggren p. 187, Burckhardt 312, Burton 
179, *FAri8 p. 192, Nofal p. 613, Socin 366 and 367, Tallqvist 
33 and 174. 

64. 

lU yd kedis lirjtta yutla\ ll-hasiS, 

"Live, oh nag, until the grass grows." 

LTsed when one person wishes to put off another by promises. 

Cf. Burckhardt 425, Burton 91, Einsler 89, *Faris p. 199, 
Freytag III 2217, Jewett 68, Nofal p. 595, Tallqvist 111. 

65. 

mhi hdlik li-ffidllk ll-knbhiid ll-arinah. 

"From liiUik to Malik to the Taker of the Souls." 

If one lends any of his possessions, they will continue being 
lent, and he must not expect to got them back. The literal 
meaning of hiilik is "one perishing" and of in/ilik "a pro- 
prietor. 



Cf. Jewett 108, Spitta 141. 
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06. 
.L^^ oOJt aJLIiaj L^' J^ iA\ sJlJo 

tuhh ij'jerra uila timmha btifla\ il-hint Iv-irnrnha, 

"Turn the jar on its mouth and the daughter will come up like 
the mother." 

The shape of a water jar is such that if turned on its mouth 
the jar will look much the same as when in its normal position; 
so a daughter will grow up to be like her mother. 

Cf. Barthclemy 59, Bauer 112, *Berggren p. 508, Burton 15, 
♦Faris p. 198, Ilarfouch p. 327, Landberg 00, Xofal p. 613, 
Socin 577, Tallqvist 95. 

67. 

il-Myik lory/in wfs-sikk/if hifyiin, 
*'The weaver is naked, and the shoemaker barefoot." 
Cf. Harfouch p. 334, Jewett 73. 

68. 

lala kmld frdi^ak midd rijJek, 

"To the measure of your bed, stretch your feet." 

Cf. Bauer 172, *Berggren p. 248, Burckhardt 411, Burton 
27, Einsler 179, Freytag III 1855, Green 126, Ilarfouch p. 328, 
Landberg 135, Xofal p. 625, Socin 201, Spitta 148, Tallqvist 
105, Tantavy p. 64. 

69. 

nu^^ id'dfrh ft -Id kuUha. 

''Half the road, and not the whole of it." 

When one starts on the wrong course, it is better to turn back 
than to follow the matter to an unsuccessful conclusion. 

Cf. Ilarfouch p. 331, Landberg 183, Xofal p. 615. 
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70. 

lim)ua thijj H-klkdn u-tirja^ helu slkdn, 

"When the ravens go on the pilgrimage to Mekka, and return 
without their legs." 

When this happens, then such-and-such a thing, now regarded 
only as a remote possibility, will take place. 

Cf. Jewett 35, Xofal p. 595, Tallqvist 38. 

71. 

•• 
ma ft fail msausi ht>tta yirzikha klt/dl aima. 

" There is no wormy horse-bean without (God's) granting it a 
blind measurer."" 

Even the plainest girl may get married. 

«M 

\jiMyJM ^ for }i^M*yJM ^ . 

Cf. Bauer 44, Burckhardt 618, Burton 65, Landberg 6, Spitta 
41, Tantavy p. 128. 

72. 

tnen mn hi/Wnnii tdUb loim U'tdlih mdl, 

"Two will not be satisfied: the seeker of knowledge and the 
seeker of monev." * 

Cf. Erpenius p. 51, Freytag III 369, Socin 256. 

io. 

hhehhak yd tstcdn mitl zln<11 hi\ 

"I love vou, mv bracelet: like mv wrist? No." 

Cf. Barthelemy 32, leaner 98, Harfouch ]>. 320, Landberg 
58, Nofal p. 598, Socin 51. 
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74. 



ohfoz ^atikak jdidak la yihJcdlak, 

*'Keep your old, your new will not stay by you." 

Old friends should be trusted more than new ones. 

Cf. Barthi'lemy 2, Burton 170, Einsler 97 and 98, Freytag 
III 1920, Harfouch p. 321, Jewctt 71, *Kallius 426, Landberg 
167. 

75. 



afiras idkil ii'ldjdhU udfik. 

*' A wise mute, and not a fool w^ho talks." 

The first is far preferable to the second. 

Cf. Freytag III 783. 

76. 

izafdtak idm trejja yairu. 
**If one year passes you by, trust to another." 
Cf. Barthelemv 4, Jewett 123. 

77. 

zkur id'dih u-halyl H'kndib. 

*' Mention the wolf and prepare the stick." 

/) f o^ /^' • 

Cf. Bauer 29, Burton 80, Freytag I p. 138, nos. 433 and 
436, Harfouch p. 321, Jewett (I) 31, Jewett 56, Nofal p. 619, 
Socin 199. 
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78. 
•^^^ ^.y^ ^y^^ ^<^' V^' 

orkiih id'dlh i(-h\f la-tren h'urtddtk, 

*'Ride the cock, and see where he will take you." 

Go with a fool, aud see where you will end. 

Cf. Bauer 154, Burton 22, Socin 150. 

esfctk bil-waid yd A'cmtnilfi, 

"I will water you by promise, oh cumin." 

The meaning is similar to that of No. 64. 

Cf. *Berggren p. 271, *13octhor p. 222, *Faris p. 192, Har- 
fouch p. 321, Xofal p. 595, Tallqvist 74. 

80. 

iHtxh'fil hnttd tak'ftl u-h1 tnht<ij tz-zllL 

*' Work so that you may eat, and you will not need (to be in) 
squalor. " 

Jyifor JJJI. 

Cf. Barthrlemy G, Nofal j). 017. 

81. 
.jyjll syc^^ ,j.^.^l xlf^yi J^ 

shhVi u'-i'ffVn/i (thsan nnn kifnt ij-hnyd, 
• • •/ « *f tf 

*'The welfare of the subjects is better than many soldiers." 
Cf. Freytag III 1095. 
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82. 

udrub iUhumirl uihi '^l-h'tit izn mu Jizkit huilzuk nusshfi. 

"Throw the leaven on the wall; if it does not stick, half of" it 
will stick." 

Although we may not gain all that we desire, by trying we 
shall at least gain something. 

Instead of the last two words, I also have the variation 

I g^^inxt aJjuj baaUiiH najtrahha^ "it will show^ the place 
(where it hit)." 

Cf. Burckhardt 255, Green 33, Harfouch p. 321, *Kallius 
^44, Jewett 41. 

kull uinzt rnuilhika fn-hrvtlihha, 

*' Every she-goat is suspended by her (own) feet." 

As every goat is hung up in the market by lier own feet, so 
every one must succeed or fail according to his own efforts. 

Cf. Barthelemy 79, Burckhardt 545, Burton 23, Freytag II 
p. 312 and p. 331, Harfouch p. 330, Landberg 72, Socin 434. 

84. 

ma iauiln kehir illa\}-)attial, 

*'For him there is nothing big exce])t the camel." 

Used of a person who will not admit that anyone is better 
than he. 

Cf. Jewett 177, 8ocin 029, 
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85. 

ilU hyihf'i \omu htoktlrt, 

"He who hides his trouble will be killed by it (lit. it will kill 
him)." 

86. 

leyhi kiiulak btinJu)bb, 
"Be your speech soft, you will be loved." 
Cf. Freytag III 2937. 

87. 

ft %w 

m<i^ ;7^l icistifrdhna ndnnu rijh kdl snb/tik bil-her yd hdlfl, 

"Jihi died and we were rid of him. He returned and said^ 
' May your morning be rich in gifts, oh my maternal aunt.'" 

ITsed when something of which we thought we were well rid, 

comes back unexpectedly to trouble us still more. -xiU y ^ k ^ ui O 

is one of the ordinary morning greetings. The reply is to 

repeat the greeting in the same form, or to say v^A>^La^ cXjuaO 
yis^ad snbd/jak, 

Cf. the story of Jihi, No. 108. 

88. 

meddrdt U-initlioUtk saibL 

"To treat the irascible man with courtesv is difficult." 

89. 

sauindk jfunal ri-)iiin1cnjtl Id yisjr, 

" To be the driver of a camel and a hurrier is not possible." 

Used if a person tries to hurry something which cannot be 
hurried. 
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90. 

hlsiih il'hvkl ma fulh uda hisdh ll-haklar. 

• • • • • 

"The measuring in the field is not the amount at the measuring 
at the threshing-floor." 

Comparable to our proverb, "Don't count your chickens 
before they're hatched." 

Cf. Burton 84, Kinsler 45, Jewett 55 and 117. 

91. 

eht'hhaJc yd smcdr't uda {fair zindl la\ 

"I love you, oh my bracelet ; on another's arm ? No." 

The two forms ^y^ and ^y^^ occur. Cf. No. 73. 

92. 

il-hdrildi U-fiidlyi tliauirif tnfn, 

"The empty gun frightens (as much as) two (loaded ones)." 
Cf . Einsler 157. 

93. 

•* 
kill id'drdh ficoddl iala^ t-fdhdn. 

• • • 

"All the roads lead to the mill." 

Cf. Barthelemy 74, Burton 24, *Faris p. 200, Harfouch p. 
330, Landberg 40, Nofal p. 627, Tallqvist 138. 

94. 

hrnldir ir-rnflk krdd it'torik iciz-zdd kohl la-nDfvr, 

"Prepare the companion before (taking) the road, and the food 
before the journey." 
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Cf. 'All's Sprilehc p. 89, No. 4, Barthelemy 7, Erpenius p. 
49, Fitzner p. 130, Ilarfouch p. 321, Jewett (1) 33, Must p. 2G, 
1. 13 from bottom, Nofal p. 002, Socin 156. 

95. 

jihna ll-akra^ ta t/uioenn'isud kts^f knr\atu u-hauwofna. 

"We brought the man with scald-head to entertain us; he 
ex])Osed his scald-head and frightened us." 

What we take as a help may become a hindrance. 

Cf. Burckhardt 186, Burton 144. 

9(i. 

nezzil ibnak i(ila\^-sfik n-Hnf mui ylrafik, 

"Take your son to the market-place, and see who associates 
(with him).'' 

A man is known by his companions. 

Cf. Barthelemy 90, Landberg 154. 

STORIES. 

The following stories are in the <lialect of the Christians of 
Beirut. 

97. 



• • •• 

5 . ^-^ ^x >sii .^ IjUd dUUI &i JU . 8 juo\ 
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herikn ir-ra^id ti>lrfh ruin ahn'^n-inlir/is in yaitih iozhr a'^bah 
;///// z*fnb. abft ^n-NUfras tehnbba ttiht iil-derfj, baulen minnf* 
if-nifliA'. abn ''n-iinwas '^Dras il-mdik ft Ijru, il-nmlik tolUn 
ff-^ll sO he(fa ya -btl ''n-fintrds, \U la ttrdhuzn'i yd niauldt ana 
ftike'rtak U-yndlki zbetJL '*ijUu il-nwUk ht'da Vozitr a^bah niln 
zenb, 

Herilu ir-Rasid asked Abu 'ii-Xiiwiis to give him an excuse 
worse than a crime. Abu 'n-Nuwas hid under the staircase. 
I-.ater the king passed. Abu 'n-Xuwus pinched the king in his 
leg. The king looked around and said, "What's this, oh 
Abu 'n-NuwAs?" He said, "Excuse me, (lit. Do not find fault 
with me) my lord, I thought you were Queen Zbedi." The 
king said to him, "That is an excuse worse than a crime." 

L. 3: ^JJa for «ilaj>. L. 4: ^y^^yj for ^Jl^IjJ). ,L. 4: 
dU) jCii for >dUjiCxil . 

08. 

U J JU . JuJUt ^ ouL& ^ dUUI J JU .viUJI ja*J 

J JU ^yj Js\j . /-*oL^ ul^ Lr'y^' ;^' • ^5^ ^'-^ ^ 

(.yJt jU JLs . dUUt JojJ u-f^xil ^1 _tp . ^ JU jU-yi 

• • ft* 
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15 . jj-lyJI ^1 L> siJljUJ JJ.I siJUUI JLs . JUUU ^ yciS oU 

il'tnelik Jiertin ir-raMd ^dl li-riJUdl iza kdn hitndm kriU U-IH 
iaia ^8'8vfh haUtk ftofus mtt lira bi-Sarf i7nHik ma btttdeffa, 
kdiiU lelit bard ^drsa. ndm ir-rlndl, llmma tofh id-dau rdh 
ir-rijjdl la-iond il-?tielik. ^vllu iUmelik Sit Sift ft U4el, ^ollu 
ma Sift Si ilia \indil min baud, il-melik \U fesed iS-Sart, ma 5 
latdh St. abu '^n-nincds kdn hddir. tdn't yom ^vUu lir-riJUdl 
btaitiju nuss iS-Sart iza kunt behvssUlak iS-Sart. ir-rijidl \il 
naiam. rdh abu '^n-iiuwds la-iOnd il-melik. ^idlu il-ydra kdn 
bitrtd tityvdda man ent wll'\askar, il-melik \1l taiyib. rdh 
abu ^n-nutrds \U li-martu haddrill dkl. vhixl il-dkl lil-bDrriyilO 
a-^alla^ it-tD)ijara ft ^s-sejra ir il-melik kdn ndfir il-akl. ^dlliU 
Miskar ana jdU, tollai Sdf it-fonjara mialla^a fl ^s-sefra. 
^nllu Sfl lu'da ya ''bit ^n-nfnrds kif by'tstuwl il-dkl iza kdn il-dkl 
jyP trin-fidr ta?it, abu '^n-nincds \tl kifbyitdeffa ir-rijjdl iza kdn 
Sdf id-dau min btatd. \tl il-melik il-ha'' maMik ya ^bH "^n-nutcds. I- 
amar il-\ai<kar /jotta yinddu ir-ri^jjdl icaUdh prOms mit lira, 
vhnd aim ^?i-nfncdit in-nuss wir-rijjdl ift-ztuss. 

The King Herdn ir-Rasid said to a man, " If you will sleep 
■on the roof for the whole night, I will give you five hundred 
pounds, on condition that you will not warm yourself." It was 
a night of bitter cold. The man slept. When the light 
apj>eared, the man went to the king. The king said to him, 
*' What did you see in the night?" He answered, ''I did not 
see anything except a lamp from afar." The king said, " The 
condition has been broken." lie did not give the man any- g 
thing. 

Abu 'n-Nuwas was present. The next day, he said to the 
man, *' Will you give me half of it, if I will get the reward 
for you ?" The man said, *' Yes." Abu 'n-Nuwas went to the 
king. He said to him, "To-day will you take lunch with me, 
you and the soldiers ?" The king said, " Good." 
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Abu 'n-Nuwas left and said to his wife, "Prepare for me 
food." He took the food and went outside and hung the kettle ^q 
on the tree. (Meanwhile) the king was waiting for the food. 
He said to the soldiers, "I am hungry." He looked and saw 
the kettle hanging on the tree. He said, "What's this, oh 
Abu 'n-Nuwas, how will the food be cooked if the food is high 
up, and the fire beneath ?" Abu 'n-Nuwas said, "How would 
the man warm himself if he saw the light from afar ?" The king 
said, "The right is with you, oh Abu 'n-Nuwas." He ordered 15 
the soldiers to call the man and caused live hundred pounds to 
be given to him, Abu 'n-Nuwas took half, and the man took 
half. 

• 

L. 9 : «Jyo for iul^jo. L. 11 : 8^ for 8^ . 

99. 
^gJUkftl J JU . Juyi Jl ^jy^ siUJI JOiJ -.1^ (j-lyJI ^1 

(jl^ r^ • ^j^ ^^ ^L^ JW-; 6^^^ ;U^ <>^' ^^ U;' 

^^"^ «* 

•• •« 

ahiX ^n-nuwds rdh la-idnd il-melik hertin ir-raStd. ^vllii aUtnl 
zzn hvtta d^ud hvmdr min hxdl rij}dl blfidf min martu. hi-yoni 
kdn ^dwd il-melik ft ^osrn. tvllai min iS-Sfbbdk Sdf ynbara 
tdha, kdn ahu ^n-nuicds jd'i u-maw hmnir Jcettr, '^alln il- 
rnelik Su heda ya ^bu hi-nmcds. ^dl abu ^n-nvwds yd sidl ent 
semahtilli in dfiud homdr min hull rijjdl b'l^df min martu wana 5 
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uiimnfll mfettil^ ilft uwra helwl kettr stahletha ilak, ^vllu il- 
fneflk his his his btisnunak il-meUki zhi'di yahha werd ''s-stdr, 
haulen ahu ''n-nmrds \(l <i\tuH himidren ent H-melik ii-fiift min 
il'ineliki, fnin in-nds Dh)jt horndr minnak homdren. iq 

Abu 'n-Nuwus wont to the King Her An ir-RaAid. He said to 
him, " Give me permission to take a donkey from every man 
afraid of his wife." One day the king was sitting in his palace. 
He looked from the window and saw dust rising. Abu 'n-Nuwas 
was coming and with him many donkeys. The king said to 
him, "What's this, oh Abu 'n-XuwAs ?" Abu 'n-Nuwiis said, 
"Oh my lord, you permitted me to take a donkey from every 5 
man afraid of his wife ; and as I was searching I saw a very 
beautiful woman, and desired her for you." The king said to 
him, "Hush, hush, hush, the Queen Zbedi will hear you; there 
she is behind the screen." Then Abu 'n-Xuwas said, " Give me 
two donkeys; you are the king, and were afraid of the queen. 
From the people I took one donkey, from you two." 1(^ 

L. 7 : LgjuJL^L^ for L^aJL^LwmI . 

100. 

•• «• 

JJJt . |v^x> 4X.aJ> ^^\ ^\yJ\ ^\ ^A^ ' '^^ (J^^^. 

DM ^ UK «W 

judju ^U J^l^ Ji" . iuaxj (jdAx;. ^X^ <>^t^ Ji' ^^X? J^ 

tUDrra huri'm Ir-rfisUl <i\tii mit hrthi ll-mU yinal ff-hotthum 
i(/l(f krds'i ri-'*ifUJiii)n JinUiP />////' nhfi \t-nrnrdA a/ttf fn'^illkum kill 

irdhUl uibfd hrfhi. IniMh'n ohTi ^ n-ufnrdi^ //</ V/i//// in(i\hHlii, il- 
liifllk '^dl h'nhll kill irdliid miitukffm ulhid ht'tla. kill i^dhid bud 

• • ' • • • • 

Inda ilia (ibil "n-nrnr/is. ha\di'n hdf min il-nulik. htdr sn biddfi K 
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yaitniL sdr yisih mitl id-dik, ^dUu il-inelik M heda ya ^bu '??- 
fiuwds. abu ^n-niiwds ^dl yd mauld'i mtt d^dji ma biddhum dtk 
uila^l'O'vL inbv»Dt il-melik babu ^n-niiwds waUdh ba^tS, 

Once Heriin ir-Rasid had a hundred eggs given to a hundred 
men, and placed them on chairs and said to them, "Presently 
Abu 'n-Nuwas will come. I shall say to you, ' Every one must 
lay an egg.^ " I^ater Abu 'n-Nuwas came and sat with them. 
The king said, " I wish every one of you to lay an egg,^^ Every 
one, except Abu 'n-Nuwas, laid an egg. Then Abu 'n-Xuwas 
was afraid of the king, and was perplexed what he should do. He 
began to crow like a cock. The king said to him, " What's this, 
oh Abu 'n-Nuwas ?" Abu 'n-Nuwas said, " Oh my lord, do not 
a hundred hens want at least one cock ? " The king was pleased 
with Abu 'n-Nuwas, and caused a present to be given him. 

L. 5: ^Ul^ forjUL^I. 

101. 

^1 . Juco UxXS ,^U ^}^ ^lyLfl ^1 ^^ . viUlp ^ 

. 8 Jul juo . J jol juc iJ JU viJUUI . ^ ^ Lo JU (j-lyJI 

U yjy^ JL*3 dUJI «J JLi- . *jJot jLo, iaxil^ 5^ ^i^ 

heritn ir-raStd^dllabu ^n-nuwds 7na bti^a tUrab nbtdwiza Sribt 
^juHai rdsak, bi-ydm abu ^7i'7iutcds kdn hdmil ^vntnit nbtd. 
ilta^a bil-nuUk herthi ir-raSid, ^vllu M rnaMik yd '^bu hi'7iuwds. 
ubu ^n-nuwds ^dl ma man SL il'7nelik ^dUu muld Idak, 7nedd 
Tdu, ^i)llu midd it-tdnyi, nn^vl U-'^Dutni lidu it-tdnyi u-sdr 
yiniSi li-wera hvtta w\tsil lil-hait, ^dUu ll-melik 7nidd td^k, 

VOL. XXIII. 16 
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hvtt il''*t>mni hen dvh.ru wil-hait u-medd td^h, '*t)llu il-melik 

• • • • 

taia la-hOn ya '^f/ hx-niXw&s, '*r)Uu btinksir yd he/ft. dvhvk il- 
inelik u-ma ^dUu St. 

Hertin ir-Rasid said to Abu 'n-Nuwas, "You must not drink 
wine, and if you do drink, I will cut off your head." One day 
Abu 'n-Nuwas was carrying a bottle of wine. He met the King 
Hertin ir-Rasid. He said to him, '* What have you, oh Abu 'n- 
Kuwas ?" Abu 'n-Nuwas replied, '* I have not anything." The 
king said to him, "Stretch out your hand." He stretched out 
his hand. " Stretch out the other." He changed the bottle into 
his other hand, and began to walk backward until he reached the 5 
wall. The king said, " Stretch out (both) your hands." Abu 'n- 
Nuwas placed the bottle between his back and the wall, and 
stretched out (both) his hands. The king said to him, "Come 
here, oh Abu 'n-Nuwas." He replied, "It will break, oh beau- 
tiful one I " The king laughed, and did not say anything to him. 

L. 4: vjjulforvjju. 

L. 7: {^y'i^ JLju is pronounced as though there were only 
one J. When u\ju is pronounced alone, the J is often mute. 

102. 

alx^ ^-jiaJI ^Jo JU^ «iU ^s^yA}\ 4>;jlI ^:^I ^ILa^\ 

JLS . J4*i- 'f,.£. y^ ^lia^^l *J Jlji . IjiOo j^jia. xjtXJ pLJb 

J^^ ^iA;j ^^\ ^aSaJI aJ JU . viAi:^^ i^y:!^ 4jiXi JU 

^^j^iJI ^^ v-A^ (jUb^-i/JI «.Jl.i? ^f.4>*J . JIIj.>J ^Aj LjI^ 
^7*3 ^*J ^Jo ^55 ^^:yJ« ^Jie yai* ^j.:J«j . jjl^ ^^^ 
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iS-Sltdn ija laiond il-frdnjl Sdfu lammdl yinfufik it-fvbtp, bi- 
timmu fVs'Sef* '*r)llu Su lamm taimil, il-frdnjl ^dl iammdl 
neffifji, if'tvbi^, ba\dSn ija iS-Sltdn ffS-Sita Mfil-franjl lammdl 
yineffifi Ideh hotta yidfu, '*dIIu iS-SUd^i hi lanun taitniL ^vllu 
\ammdl neffiji lideyl hntta idfa, baiden iS-SJtdfi ^dl il-frdnjl 5 
iandil 7ief8*1n wdhid lis-sef u-wdhid liS-Sita ana biddl Sellhu 
tiydbii, ^dl lil-frdnji bitrekklbyn n-brekkbak. ^vllii il-frdnjl ent 
bitgvnm ntuwdl wana bigminl mutcdl. baidtn fvlii iS-Sttdn 
rtkib ial(€l-frdnfi u-gvnna muicdlu, baiden jkiylvs fvlii il-frd7ijl 
rikib bidl yigvnnl ttrl lem ttrl lem kull id-derb ma kdn yu^las, 
Iv^Dt, is-Sltdn u-hvttu fVl-'^vntni u-sedd ialeh bil-feltni ttrl lem 10 
ttrl lem il-frdnjl gvlvb iS-Sltdn, 

The Devil came to the Frank, and saw him blowing with his 
mouth on his cooked food in the summer. The Devil said to 
him, '* What are you doing?" The Frank said, "I am blow- 
ing on the food." Afterwards the Devil came in the winter, 
and saw the Frank blowing on his hands, to make them warm. 
The Devil said to him, " What are you doing? " He replied, 
"I am blowing on my hands to get warm." Then the Devil 
said : *' The Frank has two breaths, one for summer, and one for 5 
winter; I want to rob him of his clothing." He said to the 
Frank, " (If) you will carry me, I will carry you." The Frank 
said to him, *' You shall sing a song, and I will sing a song." 
Then the Devil mounted and rode on the Frank, and sung his 
song. Then he finished, and the Frank mounted and rode on 
the Devil and began to sing, ^^ Ttri lem ttri lejn^^^ and he did 
not finish for the whole length of the road. He caught the 
Devil, put him in a bottle, and closed it on him with the cork; 
ttri lem ttri lem. The Frank conquered the Devil. 10 

The first part of this story has probably been brought to Syria 
by Europeans. 

Ml 

L. 2: ^-ft3 for ^^'. Similarly in 1. 6, x ^vXw is pronounced 
without the I. 
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103. 

Kx^l oyca^' v::>^Le . Kaa^. o«-^ ,^J^^ KJLi^t «A dULjt 

^ Jcbt Lo ^.yXi JU ^JJU . O^" ^J-^ j^iH, o^ ,^;^_* 

.^ Jjjt JLi.N ^ ^ib- ^^ (.LJI ji«x« 5Uy ' * >« >■> 

J^ j.yj iu^ t;«-»j* ^iLb ^ ^^- U? jj JLs J^jlj 

^ »• ^ ^ 

10. jiJ5 oi_JI ^ ^y^, ^iU ^^_^l . jy oiJf ^ikj^ »yo 



5 



(j*..^^ ^_ij| tXikl^ j^t (.^ ^U , vi>y^ dJj ^:t-^' iU«0 
15 U ^ jyi) ;Le^ Ji't ^;LaJI (!k? ^f^ J)^ JjH M 

»» »• 

20v;:^Lo ^JUI 2JJ Jl«^I ^y^^ s^mO ^c^^Lo^ V)^' ^^ y^Myi 
JU« dlUI viJL^ . ^^ (•y^ oJi^ ouyo jijo ouLT y LjJ 
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kdn ft melik se^el il-wezir hvtta yeldVlu, il-weztr ^dl ana 
bhdf ijrahak. il-m^lik ^dl aitlnl Senna u-Sahhaita. il-weztr 
latdh, il-nielik wallai iS-Setnia u-bidl yehnC Idhyitu. sdrit 
tehtirV il-lahyi min f6* wil-td min taht. baiden ^dl lil-wesstr 
md ablddnl baUtk fursa seb^at lydm ht>tta tla^tll rijjdl ablad 
minnl, il-weztr t>lji>r)d fnvsdri u-rdh, wusil la-iOnd fdj^tlri, 5 
kdn tnaiu kutub kettr. ''villi ana biddl Mf inistiPblak, fetah 
iUkutub n-sdr &ra, ^vUu bukra taia baktr bitWl f^V7ns mtt ^drS 
lala-t'tauli, tdm ydm Wa Jyoms mtt ^orS. ^vllu il-weztr taia 
kemdn bukra bitld^'t elf^orS. ija tdni yotn Id\i el/^orS. il-fd^Url 10 
^dUu dafilak fivbbirm kif btayrif, ^vllu ma bihussak taia bukra 
bitldH elfu-Jwms nityi bes btiStirt fthum dkl leS biddak tmilt baid 
bukra. hid^vdd tnaftk u-limma btitlai nijmit is-subh biddak 
tmUt, tdni yom ija icDpvd elf u-hvms mtt ^orS u-rdh Stera bi-kull 
il-mmdrl dkl ii-sdr ydkul hatta ma idd fth yitharrak. ^dl li- 15 
martu Su/tll tulaut in-nijmi. Witlu fulaiit, ^vll?ia rdhl wera 
^l-meSdyi^ u-^ultlhumjdzl 7ndt, iju il'meidyifi gvsseMh wvlindHh 
lil-mv^bara u-ma hik'i u-la kilmi. il-nielik ^diod fVS-libbdk 
a-Sdyif kill St. il-weztr iallem mara Jwtta tiVaf uda^d-derb H- 
sdrit tesibb imfitl il-homd tlla illl mdt iS-Sefi il-fdjkttri ya^rub 20 
beta vlla yi(/Dmmi*lu lomrU ma yorjai. '*allha lau kmit muS 
meyit kunt be^Hm lek'i. dohvk il-melik u-^dl sahthft ablad mitinl. 

There was a king, who asked the vizir to shave him. The 
vizir said, "I am afraid of cutting you." The king said, 
*' Give me a candle and matches." The vizir gave them to him. 
The king lighted the candle, and began to burn his beard. 
Above, his beard began to burn, and below, his hand. Then 
he said to the vizir, " How stupid I am! I will give you a leave 
of seven days to find a man more stupid than I." The vizir 5 
took money and departed. He came to a jar-maker. (The 
vizir) had many books with him. He said to the jar-maker, " I 
will see your future." He opened the books, and began to read. 
He said, *' Come early to-morrow, and you will find five hundred 
piastres on the table." The following day, the jar-maker found 
five hundred piastres. The vizir said to him, *'Come again 
to-morrow, and you will find a thousand piastres." He came 
the next day, and found a thousand piastres. The jar-maker 10 
said to the vizir, "I beg of you to tell me how you know." 
The vizir replied, "That does not concern you. Come to-mor- 
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row and you will find a thousand and five hundred, but you must 
buy food with the money, because you will die the day after 
to-morrow. Eat as much as you can, and when the morning star 
rises, you will die." The following day, he came and found a 
thousand and five hundred piastres, and departed and bought 
food with all the money. He began to eat, until he could not 15 
move. He said to his wife, "See for me whether the star has 
risen." She told him, "It has risen." He said to her, "Go 
before the elders, and say to them, 'My husband has died.'" 
The elders came, and washed him, and took him to the cemetery. 
He spoke not a word. The king was sitting in the window and 
watching everything. The vizir instructed a woman to stand 
on the road; she began to curse and say, "Praise be to God 
that he who has died is the jar-maker, (who was) an elder. May *20 
his house be destroyed; may God make his grave deep, and may 
his life not return." The jar-maker replied, " Were I not dead, 
I would rise against you!" The king laughed, and said, " It is 
true, there arc people more stupid than I." 

L. 8: jWJ for Jiyt. 

104. 

** •» 

■^. ^y *^^ LT^. J^ ^y^. d^ • ^i^.^ * ^ ^^aju Q 

*. 

Jli^JI \y(X^\^ fjJjJ\ lyuJCA-l . ij^ c^Lo hlxi XjO^ KJUuaJLf 

o^' ^ — to \y}[j {jJ^y vr*' O^— i jj — * IjJLi' ^Lj . | % (i * n»i 
10 . O^ ^ OV*' ouii^ v^ vi^aJ^ UJ JU> yD ^.Jju . v->ji>l 

. 2uJLc fyC^Rj l^>L4d^ S^io^ ^JjU . v^vi)l V)^' O^l^ 
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k&nf% rijfdl min laleh se*el sdhir aimten bmilt, '*vUu limma 
hisn^HiU dlnSk. kill ydm kdn yidlss dlneh u-ma yiFthum 
msiy^Hitn. bi-y6m kdn ft Sita u-bvrd kettr, dess dtnSh le^dhiim 
miD^^iitn, ndni laWd-derb u-ma idd tharrak. rnvrv^ rijjdl 
u-iaiydtlu yd hvsen yd hvsen, ma redd, baiden rdh ir-rijjdl 5 
lid'deia u-sdr yiiaiyit tndt fldn, ijtemaiu in-nds tcvfivdu il- 
mahmil u-rdhu td jlbUh, ma hikl u-la kllmi, balden wuslu 
lid-de^a, ft derben li-betu derb m^in f6* u-derb fnin taht, ptel- 
efu ben baidhmn, ^ids ^dlu minfd^ aWab u-nds ^dlff min ta>ht 
(Crab, balden hu ^dl limma kvnt taiyib kunt imrti* m,in f6^ 10 
kdnit id'derb a^rab, baiden hvttHh u-sdru ytdhaku laUh, 

There was a man from iJal^h asked a sorcerer, *' When shall I 
die?" He told him, " When your ears become cold." Every 
day the man felt of his ears, and did not find them cold. One 
day, there was a great deal of rain and cold. He felt of his 
ears, and found them cold. He lay down in the road, and did 
not move. A man passed, and called to him, "Oh H^sen, oh 
Hvsdn ! " He did not answer. Then the man went to the vil- 5 
lage, and began to call, "So-and-so has died." The people 
gathered, brought the bier, and went to bring him. He spoke 
not a word. Finally they arrived at the village. There were 
two roads to his house, one from above, the other from below. 
The people disputed among themselves. Some said, "(The road) 
from above is shorter," and some said, " (That) from below is 
shorter." Then the man said, " When I was alive, I used to 
pass from above. It was the shorter road." Then they put 10 
him down, and began to laugh at him. 

L. 7: »vu^ bfor «. 

105. 

r^ «s^ <s')yf *^ ^^ *^ *^y^ ^'*^ o^^ vs>Ujyji ^ 

». .. ^ 
5 . JL^yi ^y . ^ ^1;^ ^yc ^ ^\ ^yS ^^ LjJ JU 
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. lOj^ 07« U .^5> jJ oJU .^y» li. ^ g>^ L LjJ JU 

^ „ •• ^ 

^ ^1 JLLyi ^1 »4X^ Jju .^Ull ^ ,*b ^1^5 aJU Jm^ 
.Ui^t J^t . ^ ,^MlM*jo sJuL^ ^1^ . v:>aJJ 8j^t^ ^^r? 

J^_ft ^g^ jJjJ J-Tyi^^^ ^ »jb ^jjLfi gUJ «yU)^l 

JU . si ieuyi Jis^ ^ u«yii- >-yaj ool ^j^\ ^Lk*** 
15 . (jM» Jt sit 8 JCu 8^U^ 26t o^Lc ^jmX juwji auA.Le . ^L^^t 

^ ^'1 J JU .^;U* bUD ^1 JU ;Uil ^yC O 

Lo ^gvi!t iuLb L3I Lol sJsL*^ <o^ \:uSj^ J^^' ^ vs^Laj^JLH 



Xv?// fl ri-ljal mm Mthi ddra v-r^jjill win iS-Swaifdt, kdnn 
iHitl il'ohtrl, iHl nmi lain ildra k/in (leiiuni ylzfir Ir-rfjjdl ilH 
iiiIh i^-^wni/dt v-kdn df.riuui yPlUu^addi^H hhthhak tzt^rm Hi yihn 
liVtUi iraftk Mda nuanl/'ak, bi-yoni nth hi-Koitdu hes Mfu miu 
h(t\Uh '^Jfllhd li-jnartu'* all hull mtd^ hon n-rdh thnhha, irttsif 
ir-riJjdL ^idlha yd mnrt fyiiyl h^ity'i hot}, ''afit/u hi'' ma hair if ^■ 
trpnu, hem*! hdlCi t't-rdh ft dm fVI-hdn. haul mhldl ija ir- 
rijjdl illl tiuii iai/f ddra Us'Htrnlfdt, t<dfa sdhihtl >/?//? haiid. 
\dlu ahd '*d-Hchf'la iriphinlfi Ul-hft, kdii uindTf mUtdh tin, nhod 
il-htnndr n-taimdh amril mnrra ri-tdiu mnrra. fiiauwed //- 
homdr, his-arhcra ''/d/u hfdi is-str/n't'df /i-hfdi \ahi ddra filQ^ 
icohl^ kill h'li hi/ij'i \ala mistdh it-tin ent hta\rif ti^anwis inlih 
hvtta niirhitfln, ^idlu maddm. illl min iH-Htraifdt ^Dllha li- 
martu hidliP limma hrdh ftlltl il-hinndr, rdhfi hvtta yurhutu 
lil-irtdilf. il-mara frlftit il-hhindr, sdhihtl \itfin>nu mid^ ^drif 
inna hinndrn ftihrri innH il-irrdiS, limma .snn/h il-hrandr ^dl\5 
/ hrda /uandrl, ^nlla illl min is-siraifdt fVl-h-l \arift saut 
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ht>mdrak emma ana to^^t id-duhur ?na iari/tnl la ent l^aiyl u-la 
ana f^aiyak. 

V 

There was a man from Bain Dara, and a man from is-Swaifat. 
They were like brothers. The one from Bain Dara was always 
visiting the man from is-Swaifat, and was always saying, *'How 
much I should like to have you visit me some day, so that I may 
repay your kindness." One day he went to the house of the 
man from 3ain Dara, but (the latter) saw him from afar. He 
said to his wife, '*Say that I am not here," and went to hide. 
The man arrived, and said to her, '* Oh wife of my brother, is 5 
my brother here?" She said to him, "No, I do not know 
where he is." He prepared himself to depart, and went to 
sleep in the caravanserai. After a while, the man from Bain 
Dara came to is-Swaifat. His friend saw him from afar. He 
said to him, '* Welcome," and took him to the house. He had 
a drying-place for figs. He took his friend's donkey, and fed 
him there a first time, and a second time. The donkey became 
accustomed to it. In the evening, the one from is-Swaifat said 10 
to the one from Bain Diira, " There is a \i41d beast comes every 
night to the drying-place for the figs ; do you know how to 
shoot well, so that we may lie in wait for him ? " He replied, 
" Certainlv." The man from is-Swaifat said to his wife, " ^Vhen 
I depart presently, loose the donkey." They went to lie in wait 
for the wild beast. The woman loosed the donkev. His owner 
shot him, not knowing that it was his donkey ; he thought 
that it was the wild beast. When the donkey brayed, his owner 15 

V 

said, "Ee, that is mv donkev!" The man from is-Swaifat 
said to him, '* In the night you knew the voice of your donkey, 
l>ut at noon-day me you did not know. You are not my brother, 
iind I am not your brother." 

W IM M« nf 

L. 14: ^c^^J^ ^or J>^ and oXXxi for c^aJJ . 
•• •. 

106. 
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fi rijjdl rdh min bvrr iS-Mtn U-btyrr mDsr, wusil lil-dhira 
u-hH miUl fVs'Stl' l&f kl&h kettr. 'dl 'addiifi kldh ft hel-belvd. 
wd'if icelvd zytr, ^olld bes yd sidl killhwn guraba. 

There was a man who went from Syria to Egypt. He arrived 
at Cairo, and as he was walking in the market, he saw many 
dogs. He said, " Plow many dogs there are in this city !" A 
small boy (was) standing (near). He said to him, *'But, my 
lord, they are all foreigners." 

107. 
. f^J^^oa^ JUx ^b oLi ^4Xaj . o>Lo yd^ ^ yji 

o^^jue ^c^Ux' 1^ Jl^' * )^^ \J^ y^y nyX^ ^^^H^^ oUb 

** 

^g^\ L4J Jb . [IjJb JJ Jyb va^ viJl^l oyu yJ J oJLs 

L^ JU . dbU) c^ip>^ ^^4^t J ^U . Jw^ /^^^^ ^a^ 



kdn fi bedawl nidri\ baulen Mf ?ids ut?nmdl yefisdu. Sdf 
sDhiyi hehri ft-hit kdn heh'i, \}lUia avmil'i rna\riif s^inl, \llUlu 
tfnddiU i^rab min (forf il-h'ben, limjiui Si rib ^diUlu lau bairif 
isniak kunt be^illak hentyen, ''Mha isml bi-wij?iik, \iUtIu 
heniyen yd hanan, ^t)llha km ba\rif isinik kunt bistektir bi-f^erik, £ 
UlUtlu iHnnjnirdt \trdbak, ^ ullha Jitni ftteittinl bi-hisnik, 

A Bedawiii was passing. He saw some people harvesting. 
He saw a beautiful young woman, and he himself was hand- 
some. He said to her, " Do the favor of giving me a drink." 
She said to him, *' Welcome, drink from the skin of leben." 
When he had drunk she said to him, *' If I knew your name, I 
should say to you, 'May it benefit you.'" He said to her, 
'* My name is in your face." She said, "May it benefit you, 
oh Hasan (Beautiful)." He said to her, "If I knew your 
name, I should wish that your gifts may increase."* She said, 5 
"My name is inside your scabbard." He said to her, " Fitui, 
you have charmed me with your beauty." 
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L. 7: the word &JUi means a ''test"; the sword is the test 
of a man. There is also a second meaning, "seduction" or 

"enchantment." The verb JUkXi , belonging to the same root, 
has this second meaning. 

108. 

. -5J ^yi jJ JU . ^Lo Juub ^5^ bl, jOaJI ^I JuiSl 
kJ JLs . ^<|>»t (Xa.1^ (Xa£ (XaiiJ- 1^ ,j*o v_»Xb «J JU xl^ 

O^JiXi ^J J\J ^yj.\ . ^^^« ^^^ ^1 ^ ^U. .^ 

5tx*l, JO* Oms :^ ^ JLs ^ p^ J JLs .-jLfi ^gjoft 

tjf Jsi . t£^ a)y^^} is^' s'^- )^ u^***^ • fi'*;'/^' 

•• «• ». •• 

. AJLe J JOc ,*h^> aJ JU* . luO^^t^ ^;!r^ U"^' J^ 
jj y2uu^ ^ljJ« vj^ J^V*J ^1 u' -i^T^ 0^ ^s^ '■i ^^ 

^J^^^^^\Jt>^ . ^\ y^ L^A^ >,JXi\y ^xii^\ 

lifciJ JU . 4» ja*j ^Ij . juOxc ,^^ ^ » tX^j- jJ (jaS 
£» I ic.tiM Juiiil vsAJt (^Jljo . tOAAJt ^yio\i JuiAt vsot dJ oJLs U 

*J ^^" • ^;^' '^^ 6*^ c'^ . ^U j^ ^^^ Ul^ 
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jyi ^1; .pUil J^ via* iuyi v^AdJb yoAdsb U 

^ l^eXlfi e)^«>^ «Xi.l^ LftiXS JUIXJI '^y&y ^ * 

. dLy> ^Jo J^**^ U ^1 ^ J^-^*^ I)' o^ aJ JU 
•• •• 



iJ Jli . sjZio v_i5' Uji^o . i_i^ Uj^ &J JUt . J^?. <J^Z^ 

^ ^ •• 

LjJ Jb* . *>if aJ Jb . oJUj . v;yb aOj^ . ^ }S^y6 J 

Jb . vjlJ^I ^^ v5;r^' *^ '^'^' • fMM*}S J^ »b^; v-aA& 



\M^ }^ Jb . jMb4yMiJL) ^Jo^l 






»• •• 

U& ..wuuo aL>%«^ b LiJ Jb . ^hmX4% o^JULioil Jl^^ 'i^^^^ 
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\yLc^ .y^y r^"^ '^^' ^^ ^ "^^ *^^' 0;Juuaif 

. f^l JUj ^^ ^gSk ^Ip .-ifjJJU . b^l L> cOfc^ ,ji)U 
y-j Lu* fLui ^ ^^^ (.L^ ^ iL.:^ ^^ylf LjJ JLs 

•• *• •• 

•• •• *• 

»• •• *• 

•• •• •• •• 

55 v::^L^L^ jJt oJlj^l^ J^dJ>}Sy ^5^*^'^ ;'^S '^'^^' '=^''^' '^^^) 

X:<?H jl tnen ohwl uuiilhiim ttni, wdluul '^ullu Itt-Uhu ent o^iud 
intur it'tiJii trana hrxih ho^iud sihih. ^idiil iz-zf/ir h(\ haiuu 
^vllu taiyib hes la to^uid land wdhad ejri7d't, '^Mamlth, sdr 
yimSl ilta'^a hi-htirl ejrildl, ll-fiilrl ^vllO hto\ud iand'i sdnii, 
^vllii la^ halyl ^illl la to^iud vmd wdhad ejrtldl, haiden sdr 5 
mmSi is-sttbl icii-htlrl ytlha^a, fteker in kull in-nds hmcdnii 
w^rUdtyi, '*t}Uu hitlmftm landak sdnii, \dlu f<na hes bi-Sart 
in Hit byizial niin it-tdnl bVi)sslUiX sridl tnin ben Miinth. is- 
svbl ^dl inlih, ''iMu il-hUrl hi(d il-kelbi wil'hvmdr f('?iel'^nm?idt 
iJi-heUhuhziit , ent btdkid pnbz iS-saiir wil-kelbi taimtha hubzlO 
il-*vni?i, lamel hek biy'a ddji min finbz iS-Sa^fr ma zerai ilia nuss 
^nidd, laii/et laleh il-Jiilrl, zaiOl is-sobl, ^ollfi il-hftrl enti 
zaMn, ^vllfi mail'dtn, baiden ^t>ssDlla sridi min ben Mnneh, 
rdh la-i6nd haiyu, ''Mix fiaiya ma Udtillak ent o^iud ndtdr it- 
tini, hvllo* ent o*\ud. inturha tcana briih bo^iud sdnii, rdh 15 
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jihi la-iond il-fiilrl. ^vllu bithvttnl iandak sdnU, ^vllu fUt 
bes bi-Sart illl byizial inin it-tdnl bVvssillu srtdi min b4n 
iainSh, '*vlla taiyib, ^vllii il-jkdrl jkud il-hnrndr u-hes-sitt 
dmddd ^mnh izraihinn il-kelbi bitdiUak, bitta^mha ^ubzdt U- 
^vmh U'btdkul ent p,ubzdt iS-Saitr iX-baid ma btujdvs bitjib20 
Swaiyet hvivb ^ala '^l-hmndr, rdh dkel hubzdt il-vmh u-dvrvb 
il'kdbi '*r)telha wvhvd iudten Sekk?ium fi dvhiyr il-hvmdr ^vtelu 
wil-'^omhdt fomm?iwn fVl-ard u-rdh lil-het, '*vUu il-fiiirl teen 
il-kelbi. ^dUu leS in fit dkelt fivhzdt il-^umh hvrdit ^Dtdtha 
enti zaiolt. ^nllii la\ ^vllu wen il-honidr. hdlU ent ^iiUiUl25 
Jwtta /ivffib n-ma iafetnl St hvtta fiDtt il-ZtDteb ana Sekkit 
iildi min hon fi-rddi min hon. indt, zaiolt enti, ^vUit 
la\ baulen fat la-iOnd il-j^urii/i ''nllha mbeyin hida a-Stan 
minna, balden ^idli'i /^ud hes'Svbl li-bwra. vfivdu, ^oUu 
h\f iza btaimil si an ma btaimil biddl manicitak, sdrZ^ 
yibk'i is-sobl, dohvr il-pilrl, ^itllu Sit bit, ^dUu lammdl yibkl. 
^vllfi find} a kejf, dornbu keff mauwetu, '/>//// il-lttirl wen is- 
svbl yd JihT. ''dUh yd yniallnu ent ^fdtilll drubO keff, dorvbtu 
mdt, zaiolt, ^vllu la\ ^nllha mbeyin yd jkuriyi jihl rdh 
yVossiirt uridi min ben iaineyi, baiden ^dIIu li-jihl tvllii il- ^ « 
fidddn liS-i^ems. nfivd il-Jidddn ^vttaiu Wvf u-ramdh iala 
^8-8v(h, ^i)llu il'hilrl wen il-ffdddn. ^ijllCi tvllaitu lala ^s-sath 
yitSemtnes, ^ollu kif tnllaitu, ''idld $a^''i\fta sPnf zaiOlt yd 
miallml, ^rdln la\ baulen rdh la-^Ond il-^tlriyi ^vllha ^dml 
idbehl id-djdjdt waunllhuni zuwddi, jihl sdtnii iala^s-svfh, nizil^=^ 
^aiad /Vs'SandiV iciikel id-djdjdt. 7aifts lei il-fiilrl ^x>llha lil- 
fturiyi hi nil tenrdh, hamel is-sandtV u-miSl. ^vllha yd ftilriyi 
mbeyin hes-sandiX* ta^iL ^dlitlu ana telletu djdj ii-^ubz, 
wuslfi la-hadd Saff il-bv/ir, ^ollha o^iudl yd fiurtyi, fetahu 
iS'SandiV liCyu jih't, ^dlii yt ent hdn, ^ollhujii e ma li ^vlb^ - 
fdrVkiwi zaiolt ya^bflna, h)lln la\ rdh jihl hotta yeSim,m U- 
hawa, "^nllha il-lidrl lil-^uriyi hollo'' mndm byijl jihl bmdni 
mama bes yifffa mnirnuh fVl-bohr, jihl Miref $u biddhum 
yaimlu, sarn^ niandll iUJinrlyi A-nam hadd ll-fiilri, wiiol il- 
lt.drl lit)nun(.n.jihl H-puriyi, baiden ''ullha hinu yd fiuriyi hotta ^^ 
nirml jihl, sdr il-hdrl ii-jihl yidiJfSil il-liunyi rimydha fl 
^I'bvhr, baulen \il il-fiilrl haiy ana mabsilf folios n a min jihl, 
^vllH jihl la'* IwllDst min il'^nriyi, zautlt yiVbdfia, ^vllu 
maildtn zaiolt ^otelt il-kelbi wil-hDnuir wis-sobl tcil-fidddn 
wdkelt id-djdjdt il-ma za^olt bes holli/ nieyit min tz-zaiL 5ff 
^vssvllu srtdi min ben utineh u-rdh. 
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There were two brothers who had a fig-tree. One said to the 
other, '* Remain and guard the fig-tree, and I will go out as a 
servant." The younger brother said, *'No." His brother said 
to him, ** Very well, but do not be the servant of a man w^ho 
has no hair on his face." He answered, '* Good." 

He went forth, and met a priest with no hair on his face. 
The priest said, " Will you be a servant with me ?" He 
replied, "No. My brother told me not to be a servant for one 
who has no hair on his face." Then he went on further, and 5 
the priest overtook him. The boy thought that all people were 
priests, and were without hair on their faces. He said to the 
priest, "Will you take me as a servant ?" He said, "Come, 
but on condition that the one who shall be angry with the other 
shall have a strip of skin cut off between his eyes (lit. he (the 
second) shall cut a strip from between his (the first's) eyes)." 
The boy said, " Very well." 

The priest said to him, "Take the bitch and the donkey and 
this wheat and this bread. You will eat the barley bread; feed 10 
the bitch with the wheat bread." He did this, and became 
dizzv from the barlev bread, and sowed onlv a half micld. The 
priest scolded him. The boy was angiy. The priest said to 
him, "Are you angry?" He replied, "Of course I am." 
Then (the priest) cut a piece out from between (the boy's) eyes. 
He went to his brother, and his brother said to him, "Did I 
not tell you to stay here as watchman of the tree ? Now do 
you stay and guard it, and I will go out as a servant." 15 

Jihi went to the house of the priest. He said to him, " Will 
you take me as a servant?" He replied, "Enter, but on con- 
dition that the one who is angry with the other shall have a piece 
cut from between his eyes." He said to him, "Very w^ell." 
The priest said to him, "Take the donkey, and plant these 
six midds of wheat ; the bitch will guide you. You will feed her 
with wheat bread, and you will eat barley bread, and when you 20 
have finished, you will bring a little fire-wood on the donkey." 
He went, and ate the wheat bread, and beat the bitch till he 
killed her; and he took two sticks of wood, and stuck them 
into the donkey's back, and killed him; and he buried the wheat 
in the ground, and went to the house. 

The priest said to him, ' ' Where is the bitch ?" He replied, 
"Because I ate the wheat bread, she was cross, and I killed her; 
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are you angry ?" He answered, ** No." Then he said, 
'* Where is the donkey?" Jihi replied, **You told me to 25 
bring wood, and gave me nothing on which to put the wood ; I 
stuck in a stick here, and a stick here. The donkey died. Are 
you angry ?" He said to him, " No." 

Then he went to the priestess. He said to her, *' It is evi- 
dent that this (fellow) is more of a devil than we are." Then 
(the priest) told him, "Take this boy outside." He took him. 
Jihi said to the boy, "If you do anything, or if you do not do 
anything, I shall kill you." The boy began to cry. The priest 30 
went out. lie said to Jihi, " ^Vhat is the matter with him ?" 
He answered, "He is crying." The priest told him, "Strike 
him a blow with the palm of the hand." Jihi struck him a blow, 
and killed him. The priest said to him, " Where is the boy, 
oh Jihi ?" He replied, * * Oh my master, you told me to give 
him a blow. I beat him, and he died ; are you angry ?" He 
told him, "No." 

The priest said to her, "It is evident, oh priestess, that Jihi 
is going to cut a piece from between my eyes." Then he said 35 
to Jihi, " Take the yoke of oxen out into the sun." He took 
out the yoke of oxen, and cut it into pieces, and threw it on to 
the roof. The priest said to him, " Where is the yoke of oxen ?" 
He replied, '*• I took it up on to the roof, for it to be in the sun." 
The priest said to him, " How did you take it up ?" He 
replied, "I cut it into pieces; are you angry, oh my master ?" 
He answered, "No." 

Afterwards the priest went to the priestess, and said to her, 
* ' Rise, kill the chickens, and prepare them as food for the 40 
journey." Jihi was listening on the roof. He descended, and 
got into the box and ate all the chickens. 

At midnight the priest said to the priestess, "Rise, that we 
^*y go-" He lifted the box, and set out. He said to her, 
" Oh priestess, it seems that this box is heavy." She said to 
him, "I filled it with chicken and bread." They reached a 
point near to the shore of the sea. He said to her, "Sit, oli 
priestess." They oj)ened the box, and found Jihi. They said, 45 
" Yi, are you here ?" He said to them, "Yes, I had no heart 
to leave you ; are you angry, oh our father ?" He told him, 
"No." Jihi went to take some exercise (lit. smell the air). 
The priest said to the priestess, "Now we shall sleep; Jihi will 
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come and will sleep with us. When he is asleep, we will 
throw him into the sea." Jihi knew what they were going to 
do. lie stole the priestess's veil, and slept near the priest. The 
priest awoke, and thought Jihi was the priestess. Then he said 50 
to her, "Rise, oh priestess, that we may throw Jihi (into the. 
sea)." The priest and Jihi hegan to push the priestess, and 
threw her into the sea. Then the priest said, " Haiy, I am 
happy; we have got rid of Jihi!" Jihi said to him, "No, we 
have got rid of the priestess; are you angry, oh our father?" 
He replied, " Of course I am angry! You killed the bitch and 
the donkey and the boy and the oxen, and ate the chickens, and 55 
I was not angry; but now I am dying of anger." Jihi cut a 
strip from between the priest's eyes, and departed. 

L. 1 : d<^\^ is pronounced either wdhad or wdhid. 



L. 7: -xlfl^J is pronounced hithitftn't. hithottnl and hitfmttn'i. 



L. 28: &J\«iS., w^hich I have translated "priestess," means 
here " wife of the priest." 

Ml Ml 

L. 44: iUjJj for &ajJLc. 

Cf. Oestrup p. 42, Le Juif et les denxfils du marchand, 

109. 

Lo Jjbui ^Jo ^ L4J JU . Jjtjui ^^. si oJU ^^JL kA 

, -^Lflx» K_.fcx*3 (JJ^aJ' JflJ;' ^^; «J <i^^ -^ o^ 
^';5 J^^ <y*^ v5y^5 k*'-? ^)i »j«Ja^' *>^' cH*>*? 

, . Ju^t \yd^\^ V)^^ osio^x ^t L) L4J JLif ^jjou . t^^^ 

Jl4a3' ^ajiJ! ^j*o Jus? v;'^' ^f ^ "^^^ Lo bl iJ oJU 
oLw w^4XJt J<^ AS^N . ^;Lia^ &Juo 4X^Lj'^ JhS^) ^X-^'^ 

. KaJLaj) ifjJs J^ v:>.:^t . ^7-*^; J^^ ^am^ . 0>Lo ^^LftJt 
VOL. xxni. 17 
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10 oJU . ^UJI siJU oJjCS ^1 L) L4J JU mI JOjJ ^I^^ 54Xsi.f 
jj*^* oJLaj) o^L . UIajLo ^LkJLJI Ojft y JLXaj w^ aJ 

•6^ (5^ ^UJI j->JoL3 M^X^t v:y^L^ ^JcXw . -v 
•• •• •• 

^ ^ c>^r^ (j^ !r"^' -^^^ cr^; y^^ *^ 't^'; 

/*^' »s* >s>**^' tJ*^' '=^^; "' '^'^ -z*^' .5* *^;5 

•• •• »• 



hiimn la-jifu ^dlltlu ruh stlgiL ^vUha iitt bidd'i §ti^il ma 
hair if AL ^dlitlfi nlh orhuf it-tnrf ti-jth ninsdr'i, haulefi n^inl 
it'tvnjara u-rdh ddi/ut d'^tera huhl tdtrfl u-rdh rnbtft id-derh 

• at/ • •• •• 

7ni7i il-rnel lll-niel u-rd/i, tju U-nikdriyl d-fekkd il-hnhl u-rdhu, 
harden "^Dllha yd inuiu rohvf Id-dtrh wnfuHlu il-h»hL ^dlUlu 
eya hvhl, '*Mha IWi ^tdtUl hutta orbut Id-drrb fih, Witlti ana 
ma ^uUillak tlrbuf id-derb bl-hnbl bus il-fnavna tPtid ^rdhmT 
zankil u-tdhnd inlnnd mvsdrt, rljh uda \l'derb Mf ll-^ddl 
miirr. Htisik /tajar u-dori)bd. ijit uda rd.su ^htefltfi, ithudu 
u-rdh la-\ond linniu, "^ollha yd lmnu''t}teltUllk il-^df/l. ^dlitiu \ 
yaf^ndt betak iza utref Is-snlfdit byPt'dna, rdhit ^ittelU tes 
maizl. baiden sdrit il-hvkdmi ndfrut U-Uhll hotta yn't, rdhn 
li'betn u-se^elu wen il'^dftl* \Un in in yomCii nahna ma sifndh, 
ba\den sdr is-stdfdn ylnddi lUl Mf il'\1dl U'bl/ivbbh'nl Si lannd 
haUih mil lira, '^vlld jihl ana ''ntelta u-rninetu fVl-bir, kdnit 1 
hiimu rimy it it-tes il-maizl ftl-bir U'tmnttiit ii-^dfp, iju il- 
laskar ma\ jihl hntta yisdfd il-\hTi, WUIuni iinmO, ibnl mej- 
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nun, ^vllhum ana ^vt^ltu ya/i/ju fVl-hir. ^alillu inzel jthii, 
7iizil niisik dent it-tes, '*))llhimi il-\tfli ilu dinen twdl. ^dlu 
?nuS kettr, haulen misik il-inrn n-^Dllhum il-\idl ilu ^urUn, 20 
\'ih1lu la* sahtfi innak niehitln, ^alitltffn immu ma ^nltilkvyn 

• • • V 

ibnl inejnftn, 

Jihi's mother said to him, "Go and work." He said to her, 
"At what shall I work? I do not know anything." She said to 
him, "Tie up (rob) the road, and bring some money." Then 
he took the sauce-pan, and went and sold it, and bought a 
long rope; and went and tied the road from one side to the 
other, and departed. The muleteers came, and untied the rope, 
and departed. Then he said to her, " Oh my mother, I tied up 
the road, and they took the rope." She said to him, "What 5 
rope?" He said to her, "The rope with which you told me to 
tie up the road." She said to him, "I did not tell you to tie up 
the road with a rope ; but I meant for you to kill some rich per- 
son, and take money from him." 

He returned to the road, and saw the judge passing. He 
took a stone, and hit him. It struck his head, and killed him. 
Jihi took him, and went to his mother. He said to her, "Oh 
my mother, I have killed the judge for you," She said to him, 10 
" May your house be destroyed! If the sultan knows, he will 
kill us." She went and killed a he-goat. 

Afterwards (the members of) the government were waiting 
for the judge to come. They went to his house, and asked, 
"Where is the judge?" They said to them, " We have not 
seen him for two days." Then the sultan began to make 
proclamation, "To him who has seen the judge, and will give 
me information about him, I will give a hundred pounds." 
Jihi said to him, "I killed him and threw him in the well." 15 
His mother had thrown the goat in the well, and buried the 
judge. The soldiers came with Jihi to see the judge. His 
mother said to them, " My son is crazy." He said to them, " I 
killed him; there he is in the well." They said to him, "Go 
down, and bring him." He descended, and took hold of the 
ear of the goat. He said to them, "Had the judge long ears?" 
They said to him, "Not very." Then he took hold of the 
horn, and said to them, "Had the judge horns?" They said 20 
to him, "No; it is true that vou are crazy." His mother said 
to them, " Did I not tell you that my son is crazy ? " 
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110. 






^^ JLaa^JI ^ (\xAj c^ jy sa^l^ oJj 5ja^ vdJULo ^ ^K' 

•• •• 

xJ JLi . \-^Jue Jk£\ ^4^1 t^:!^)^ • >^y* lO^ '^^ ^4^ ^*^^ 

ye ^^^Uj ^gA^J ;U^ -))yi Ue«X*l . Ud-2^ Ud«X* ^^^ 

• « «• •• •• 

y^* ^^Lo viA^!^ J^^ ^U^ v-A^*^ ^:>^ • r^U^) ^ 

v:JU . ^^^jyiyb oJLaa^ iLyJ L4J JU ^1 . ^^;jui Jb JJU-,^ 
^ ^cXju . ^1 ..,^5 JjUAj ^^ ,^r ^Ud . vJLiU aJ 

15 jJ OtiJLi . JUwO JLw ^U . ^'v> JLwt ,«A»^ &J JU . ^JM 

oLm . ^^LmX)! ^m>*a J'yj . <^Lo &I^ UJ v^A^ ^yHS? Vi^^^ 

JU^ dULc ^ JL^yi 2J JLi .^iUX)!^-^^ .aJU& 

20 aJ JU . j^l Ju^ o'^r'^ 4^ iS'i^^^-i^ ^ Lo aJ JU . JLk;cj 
&3LJLc aJL/ v,Qhf . xJUJL^t ^sAil^ ^Ixftjt U& 4X2^. . JUU 
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>^ftys> ouJU l^y^i^ . 5jLa.!^ ^^XJ) ^Ue ^^ b oJLj 

^ »• •• 

Ml 



^^^\ J JU . Lj4ft (jiUw ^5^^ crt!;';tXil JjC* yMxij 

l,A^ l^-iUJ l5;Lfi . ^^iL«XI« ^-*a. OHW ^ UJi-A-ia^ Li' 

*^ v:^^^ /t!)r^' J^ • o^>-*^' c?-** '^ 'r^5 ^S^ 

U*»; 0«b l^Ai, JoA* LjAi s^x/ bl^ J^ |*»p^ . »3^ 
. ^L^^ ^t 1j L sJ oJLi^ aUi^ tUuU ^^.^ aJLa. ^-4. r^ 

*• ' •• 

• ^^ c^** LfJ JU . l.4*M^ ^L-05 Utyjl Uyi ^:tX*^ 

kfin ft melik MiutJa hint ktinit kill yom U?\u<l fTi^'Uhhak 
U'kUl rijjitl nil htyi th'ifri mi kiin mretteh fill hedn )nbi inartu 
wiza k/ifi innsth fnl hCiht inln ttuirtn, haulvii alnlh'i z*i\ol 
tnhwJia. ''dIIO Ul-trezir Junlha ihMlrfut. nhinlhn tl-if^ezh' ft-sdr 
l/ifHSl yhn^l /nhri fi-hn/l futtta frKsltl la-haihl hi't riX/il ist/iu 
hnnatt il-kfaliin. htlirl kdn J^ihh \nrl kvt'ir Idkht k(t<hht kettr. 5 
iza kfhi half I ft yiSrah f/ff^l t/n hinnl s'hn iza kdtt huhlTf (/dkul 
f/d hmn't taimtnl, ll'inz/r htff/ hint il-mdik honik, haul 
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yomen tldti hit/ifdtlt U-hhtAn, ft. rhniniin ketir, ^i>ssU '/>////> 
rhnradn tairtl injtt sdrlt tufjruh hasan \liUlu rUh l^tigiL ^nUha 
ma hiffd'i. baulen durbitu U'^lUtlri fLud hvbl, rdh stir yuiam- 10 
mil ufttdf. amrel y6in Stnf/j}/ bi-^ori^fn, ija '^vUha ll-martu 
Stixjvlt bf-Uirsen, ^'tlitfrt ^afdk, sdr kUl yotn yiStuyil v-yijih 
nktar. baidea ft y6)n kdn ft rijjdl yvnl rdyifj aVi-Ztt/J}, ^idln 
yd hasan bitrilh man. ^jtllt't hntta isel martl, rah se^el inartu, 
'^dlltlu )iunhl)n rilh itunu, u-hitnu rdyiUhi ^dfu btrfth mat. 15 
^dln inln byinzel yejVnlna Siralyet mai, ntzil hasan il-ke^ldn. 
Sdf rijjdl ma^fi labdl ^diodi iaia yibntnu U'Sitt helwi ketlr 
'*di6di ian ^emdh't, f)tlkn hasan il-keshhi, ^vllu ir-rijjdl S^d 
nidiak ianundl tut/idiai, ^uila nui sL habibl bhebbu d-lau kdn 

m • 9 

iabd asfrad. ^idln idfdk [ufd hf-f-nn/hth trtfah ij-jneni. ^ off if 20 
selli nn'lydni rhnnidn. ^i>!{^f ^^'^f fi-baiatha ll-niartn whntnu. 
hvttdha uda\'-rv^* d'dlv ^rdUha hutta yijl hasan, baid ketn 
yoni bint il-melfk \1lit yd sf'ttl hdt't niksur irdhdi, Unima ke^- 
rdha IVylt janhcra. ba\di'n rdhit Us-siV v-bdi<)tha ijit iSferit 
kill St biddha trtnbifsttt, baulenWit It-sittha fentksnr irdhdi 25 
tdtiyi, IPyitjaiihera tdnyt, rdhlt bdiofha wiSterit hdra u-/orS 
H-zeyentt wlsUrit labtd v-\arabtydt haddurlt ttydb li-ha-san. 
ba\d*hi abOha W lil-rrezir yd \reztr iz-zemdn biddl airif Sd sdr 
ft blntl taui hntta ntlbus nutl td-dfrdtrtS u-nrdh jifetttS ialtha, 
^ollu tl-weztr ana hntfftha ft bf!t hasan il-kesldn, sdru yimStt 30 
ylfnhl hntta iruslCf It-belvd hasan il-kesldn, se\l il-treztr wen 
bet hasan il-ktsldn, \lldlu yt hffsan sdr f/onl kettr kllln fnin 
wera mart a, ddldhuni lala serdya kebtrl ftha utbtd u-fiha uds 
ii'flhalildt'ni. ttjlla\n li-fT Mfdhuni bint il-nielik, is-sidfdn *S5 
htbb yihfl hdln bes bintu iarfitu u-'^dlitlfi yd bey'i ahel "'o-sehela, 
baiden (inintrha abdha xi-sdr yibautnsha. "vllha ftn jozik, 
\'ditru ana baulnl bint n-hasan fVl-hajj. lint ma tja ha^aji 
ketebu kitdbha u-jatarezdha li-hasan d-idsit htyi wabdJia 
U'jdzha li-ydnt illl mdtu u-^dlitlu sift yd bcyl kill St tnin^^O 
il-mara. 

There was a king who had a daughter. Every day she used 
to sit in the window, and concerning every man whom she saw, 
if he was clean, she said, "That is from his wife"; and if he 
was dirty, she said, "That is from his wife." At length her 
father became angry with her. He sai<l to the vizir, "Take 
her, and remove her." The vizir took her, and began to walk 
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and walk, he and she, until they reached the vicinity of the 
house of a man named Hasan the Lazy. He was a very strong 5 
young man, but very lazy. If he wished to drink, he said, 
*' Oh my mother, give me to drink"; if he wished to eat, " Oh 
my mother, feed me." The vizir placed the daughter of the 
king there. 

After two or three days, she entered the garden. There were 
many pomegranates. She broke off a long stick of pomegranate 
wood ; returned, and began to beat Hasan. She said to him, 
*'Go and work." He answered, "I do not want to." Then 10 
she beat him, and said to him, " Take a rope." He went to 
work as a porter. The first day he worked for two piastres. 
He came (home) and said to his lady, "I have worked for two 
piastres." She said to him, "Well done!" He began to work 
every day, and to bring more money. 

Then, one day, there was a rich man going on the pilgrimage 
to Mekka. He said, "Oh Hasan, will you go with me?" He 
replied, " (Wait) until I ask my lady." He went and asked 
his lady. She said to him, *'0f course, go with him," As 15 
they were going along, they saw a well, in which there was 
water. They said, "Who will descend, to bring us a little 
water ?" Hasan the Lazy descended. He saw a man with a 
female slave sitting on his right, and a very beautiful lady sit- 
ting on his left. Hasan the Lazy looked (at them). The man 
said to him, ' ' What is the matter with you, that you are look- 
ing?" He replied, "Nothing. 'I love my dear one, were he 
a black slave.' " The man said to him, " Well done! Take this 20 
key, and open the garden. Pick a basketful of pomegranates." 
He picked a basketful, and sent it to his lady and his mother. 
They put it on the shelf and said, "Leave it until Hasan 
comes." 

After some days, the king's daughter said, "Oh my lady, 
bring (the pomegranates) and we will break open one." When 
she broke it open, she found a diamond. Then she went to the 
market, and sold it, and came and bought everything she 
wanted, and was happy. Then she said to her lady, "Let us 25 
break open another." She found another diamond. She went 
and sold it, and bought a palace and furniture and decorated it, 
and she bought slaves and carriages and prepared clothes for 
Hasan. 



5 
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Aftorwani her father said to the vizir, " Oh Vizir of the A|^e, 
1 wish to know what has become of my daughter. Come then, 
let us dress like the dervisht^s, and go to search for her." 
The vizir sjiid to him, " I placed her in the house of Hasan the3c» 
I^izy." They began to walk and walk, until they reached the 
village of Ilasan the Lazy. The vizir asked, " Where is the 
house of Hasan the Lazy?" They said to him, *' Yi, Hasan 
has become very rich, and it is all from his lady." They guided 
them to the palace, which was large, and had in it slaves, and 
people, ami servants. They looked up, and the daughter of 
the king saw them. The sultan wished to be in disguise, but 35 
his daughter knew him. She siiid, "Welcome, oh my father." 
Then her father embraced her, and began to kiss her. He said 
to her, " Where is your husband ?" She replied to him, " I am 
still a virgin, and Hasan is on the pilgrimage." When Hasan 
returned, they wrote her marriage-contract, and married her to 
Hasiin, and she and her father and her husband lived (happih-) 
until they died. She said, " You see (lit. you saw), oh my 
father, everything is from the woman !" ^q 

L. 12: *J'%jo (classical «j'y^), here translated by the word 

** lady," ordinarily means "woman" or "wife." The present 

use, where the king's daughter is referred to as ^-^m^-^ 8 
before she has been married to him, is unusual. 

L. 10: The ordinary pronunciation of ^-L^ is between iihiI and 
m<tl. Among the Hedawins I have heard inn , 
L. '20: Cf. the proverb with No. 50. 

111. 

iukju ^^ ^^J6 JLi. J! Ue^ ^ JU.^ cU^ J^b ^ Ji 

»• %. 

. «jUm^ J^ <\ftlj ^^LmUJI ^^ ^ . Juwb^ ^y^^ \j^^ ^^ 
djj[stf Ifijjft wiJLiajLj tuojbJt be, &SUU -.;a»j Jumjl?!, 

J^L^ -^ r^^) f ^ i^t t ^ ,ji<y^ -'^7^ ,5-^^-^ ^rf^ 

^Uyt j»^5 jJjuc ^Lo L^ j^^ Jm»«j^ vs^^^^ 
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« 



kan ft ?idsik ^and rijjdl gnnl U'her-rijjdl kdii kill y6m yaUth 
hoaiyet semen u-hcaiyet ^asel, fl yom m-ndsik ^diOd iala 
ferMu, kdn msemmid il-iasel wis-semefi hi-jerra. ^dl ana hebti 
Jerret Iiessemen \cil-uisel u-biStirl ?ia\ji iX-hen-naiji bitl^vllif 
yerha u-hedtk gerha liDtta ylkteru. balden bebi^hum u-bstr 5 
gt)m. bdhud bint fdjir ll-fldnl u-ba^mil iars tna sdr rnitlu 
baiziim it-tijdr wiUakdbir iX-baimil weldyini u-baiden byijhu 
svbl u-limma byikber ba^nllmu il-felsefi wil-hendesi wiza siftu 
idsl laleyl bimsuk hel-iasa u-bidrubit fiha, refai il-iasdyi 
hDtta y id nib ibnuftha. ijit iala jerret il-iasel keserUha. fiiztl 
is-sernen xcil-iasel ^ala Wiyitu, 10 

There was a recluse at the house of a rich man, who every day 
gave him a little clarified butter and a little honey. One day 
the recluse was sitting on his mat, collecting the butter and the 
honey in a jar. He said, "I shall sell a jar of this butter and 
honey, and buy a she-lamb, and this she-lamb will bear another, 
and this one another, until they multiply. Then I shall sell 
them, and shall be rich. I shall marry the daughter of such- 5 
and-such a merchant, and I shall have such a wedding as there 
never was before; and I shall invite the merchants and the 
nobles, and I shall have wedding-feasts. And afterwards, I 
shall have a son; and when he grows up, I shall teach him 
philosophy and engineering ; and if he is disobedient to me, I 
shall take this stick, and beat him with it.'' He raised his stick 
to beat his son with it. The stick struck the jar of honey and 
broke it, and the butter and the honey fell on his beard. 10 

112. 

yJS^^ iUjjJJ ^^y IfJOyJ (X^\ . ^>xi^ ^yXjO ^jO JXc ^ ^\^ 
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ui .^jj^ yujui ^A.fi^ v::;^Uo 
5 &ssaiJt be Sit b JO^ Lo &J oJlj . yjjuflj b Jo ^ . ^ ^\ 
UJ ,»^. ^b . &JLJJt ^jUe i^JuLft ^^[^y v.AjyaJU tyoj^^ 

• t^juyb yA \yJ^\ .oUaxII dULo bt f^ Jb ,^Xj sJu 

10. vj^ ^^^ .LuuU |^*Juu xJl 4X-it^ viJLUI JL^^ L-j au^o 



'Oy^ ry^.) ^f rr? '^^ <>^-^r^ ^ <^y ^ 

^ ^ .^dy^\ ^^ Jjub c,Ul ,.>), ^/Jl 1^ els' 

15 c)"^ u>^'' rr? »5!^ 5^'^ »*J^ r*^ o<^ r 7^' r^ ''J^^ 

L. xJ JLi^ ^^ dij« ^ys^ . ^j^l p.^ vjlS" JU. 
«J«* Jo ^J«J oJLaS bl J JU .^LjJI be ^ ill ^ oui- 

U aJ JU . ^bju& aL»-^l J^l^ Jl 0^1 ^. Jutj . ^^aJjUCj 

jjjuu .auu,J^iJJLs . yijjLs J^ >iUJI jJ JU .«iJUUjC» 
1*^ ^ J) vLe . iJjei JOaJ ».(^, A3U iuuo ^^w.^ sUaft dLUI 
xJUsUa. ^gSo 5 Jl? ^ oJ^f «yU s^LiiJ >iUJt «J JU . ^JJjJ.^ 
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y L& tyC^j JLU ^y ifjoyn Jl^ ^^ S\ \ys^, Lo <>^ aJ yb 

,jJtX«j . J^j iui*i»t> 1^ Ja? . iJJsUa. ^^jIS" xXlL ^L*. (J.JU* 
. Uyi jJ JU . kJLkJLa. L dbU> ^ xJ JU j^ JJUt iJVA. 

. L^yb . U&L) ^ ^.^t v>JUUt aJ JU . &l3L«ajJt JLj . sdUbJ 

JJI 5» »<X*^ i^ ^1 C/l ^;;JL< O^ U p^ JLS, SOlyS, 

kdnfi melik min mMk il-iarab. vf^vd '*6mu u-rdh lil'hvr' 
riyi u-hH rdyih Sd/ hvrndr tcvM. lih^u. Sered hsdnii ian 
Jemditu, baiden sdrit teSeftl id-dinya kettr. %df Ml minfirid. 
fdt tvlvb meljafth, sdhib il-bet '*dl li-martu Sofit hel-insdn ibn 
noiafn. M biddna ndefii, ^dlitlu ma iandna ilia hen-naiji 5 
idbahha wihctha wa7ia rdh ba^mn heS-Swaiyet it-Whtn, iamelH 
u-r>ddeniii lid-dif u-bdt ^andhum hedtk ll-lelL tdnl y6in limtna 
biddu yirkab "^vllhum ana melik in-naimdn iitlubu SH bitrtdu, 
'*vllu ir-rijjdl bijl y6m, ba^d middi sdru/u^vra kettr, ^dlitlu 
marttb yd rijjdl il-meUk wa^ad innu by inborn ^alefta, riih Mf, 10 
il-melik in-na^mdn bi-ydm sikvr, kdn \andu s/ihben, amnr 
bi't>tlhuni, tdnl ydni ae^el wenfldn u-fldn, ^dlilh'i ent ainert bi- 
^vtlhum, hezin kettr u-iamellh^wi ^amuden H-iamel y6m ferah 
ijL-y6m hizn, kdn y6m il-ferah ii-ydm il-hizn yO'^aiud ben il- 
iamuden. illl yijl la-iondu ydm il-ferah kdn yimom laleh 
tcittl yiJl y6m il-hizn kdn yPtulu u-yidhen il-iamUden bi-de^n- 15 
mte. sd^vbit ydm illl ija la-Wndu fth ir-rijjdl kdn ydni il-hizn. 
hezin il-melik kettr u-^dUu 7na Wet tijl ilia ft hen-nvhdr, ^dUu 
ana ^vbilt bes biddl hadan yikfeln't, baiden iltefet ila wdhad 
isrnH Sebdn, ^vllu ma btikfelm, ma ^ibil, baiden ^dm wdhad 
ismU ^vrddi, ^dl ana bik/elak, ^vllu il-inelik lala ^addeS. 20 
^vllU ^ala sini. balden il-melik latdh l^vms mtt nd''a u-rdh la- 
idnd dhelu, sdr tirm yom il-hizn, ^dIIu il-melik li-'^vrddlfdt 
ih-wv^t lau biddu yijl hmizala kdn ija icil-melik kdn miStihl in 
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mu yiji. tdm y6m rikib il-melik u-aiad ben il-iamud^n u-tvlvh 
in yVtul ^'orddi, kill in-nds ^dMlU la^ ma bijttz iUa hvtta yikmel"^^ 
y6rau u-hinni "iamnidl yiihku Idfu gvbvra, il-melik '*dl lij-jilldd 
OHliJi, in-nds ^dlu la^ hvtta nMf mm jdl belki kdn hDnzola, 
baid kenx dcCVa wusiL balden hezin il-tnelik kettr ^vllu Sit 
jdbak yd hnnznla. '»//w il-xcofa. ^nllii il-melik min laUmak 
il-wvfa, ^vllU dim, ^vllU hi dinak, ^dl in-nusrdntyi. ^vllO 30 
il-melik i§raMt t/dha, Serahha, tenvssvr il-melik u-kill ^vbtltv 
iX-lf,nrr)b il-ianiuden loemam lala hvnziola it-^vrddi ii-^vllhtnit 
ma bait if min akram illl wvfa bi-waidit au tilt kijil. 

There was once a certain king of the Arabs. He took his 
people and went to the desert ; and as he was going, he saw a 
wild ass, which he followed. His horse became separated from 
the company. Then rain began to fall heavily (lit. then the 
world began to be very rainy). He saw a house, entered, and 
asked shelter in it. The owner of the house said to his wife, 
*' By the appearance of this man, he is a person of wealth. 
With what shall we serve him?" She replied, "We have 
nothing except this sheep. Kill it and roast it, and I will go to 5 
knead this bit of flour." Thev did this, and offered the food to 
the guest, and he slept that night at their house. The next 
day, when he was about to mount, he said to them, " I am king 
in-Najman; ask for what you wish." The man said to him, 
"Some day, I will come (to your court)." After a time they 
became very poor. His wife said to him, " Oh man, the king 
promised that he would give us something. Go and see." 10 

The king in-Naiman got drunk one day. He had two friends 
with him. He ordered their death. The next day he asked, 
" Where are So-and-so and So-and-so ?" They told him, " You 
ordered their death." The king was greatly grieved, and made 
two columns for them, and appointed a day of happiness and a 
day of sorrow. On the day of happiness and on the day of 
sorrow- the king used to sit between the two columns. Who- 
ever came to him on the day of happiness, the king would give 
him presents ; and the one who came to him on the day of sorrow 
the king would kill, and paint the two columns with his blood. 15 
It happened that the day in which the man came to him was 
the day of sorrow. The king was greatly grieved, and said to 
him, " Could you not And a day to come except to-day?" He 
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answered, "I accept the condition, but I "vvish some one Xo 
stand security for me." Then he turned to a man whose name 
was Seban, and said to him, "Will you not stand security for 
me ?" He did not accept. Then a man whose name was 
lyaradi arose and said, "I will stand security for you." The 20 
king said to him, " For how long ?" He replied, "For a year." 
Then the king gave him (the man) five hundred she-camels, 
and he departed to his people. 

The time for the day of sorrow came. The king said to 
Karadi, "The time has come. If Henzda were intending to 
come, he would have arrived," and the king was very eager 
that he should not come. The next day the king mounted, and 
sat between the two columns, and asked that Karadi should be 
killed. All the people said to him, "No, it is not lawful until 2*5 
the end of his day." And as they were talking, they saw dust. 
The king said to the executioner, "Kill him." The people 
said, "No, until we see who that is; it may be II^nzBla." 
After some minutes he arrived. Then the king was greatly 
grieved, and said, "What brought you, oh H^nzBla?" He 
replied, "The fulfillment of the promise." The king said to 
him, "Who taught you the fulfillment of a promise?" He 
answered, "My religion." He said to him, "What is your 30 
religion?" He replied, " Christianity." The king said to him, 
** Explain it to me." He explained it, and the king and his 
whole tribe became Christians, and he destroyed the two col- 
umns, and gave presents to Iltjnz^la and to Karadi, and said to 
them, " I do not know who was more generous, he who kept 
his promise, or he who stood security." 

113. 
sjJt sLkft . &)C«^ «J i^Jo |v^t JULo JOjl) jUufi ^t 

(>LI^I j,^^ LU . XA»y^ yJ-i'MA 2^^^^' SJldLj ool^ O^.^ 

xjy& jjyc 2JCJLJI &J v:;JU . aUuo d^\ ^Jo ^.JlS ^Xxkc (jJj& 

»» 

jyU? U dUUI Jyb ^ JU ^\ . ^5*31 Uj /^ »SU^\ U 
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.Lb jJI J^b ^^ .Lb J ^AAJI viJUiJuu Lo &J JLjj viUJI aJ 
^Jou . J^l o^* iJ JU . !• jJ.1 ^ J^y &AJLa> Lo^ 

5^ Lo tXs^l^l ^1 JU . %LbJ oill v:yib* ajC^t xxAiy 



r 



ija filydd la-ioml melik il-iajem'*Ddclemlic semeki, iatdh eJ/ 
dhidr. kdnit ^d^odi il-melikl slrin bi-Jembu. litnma dx)hnr is- 
slt/dd \'di(lu lU-nieUk heda ketlr elf dlndr ha^^ semeki. ^oUha 
fwlln* iatetu ktf hiddl dhttd niinnu, ^diitlu il-t?ieliki shur 
Swaiyi ana bd^iulhuni minnu, '*Dllha ktf. '^dlitlu ana hUelii 
S(l Sikl hes-aemeki dnker ylrama enta. in ^dl dvker b^Hl il-melik 5 
hia hydknl dnker tcin ^dl enta h'^dl il-melik ma hydkul enta. 
uiiyetit lir-rijjdl se^elitu M sikl he^-semeki dvker yimm.a enta. 
fteker ^wai u-vllha honta la dvker u-la enta. nhvavt il-melik 
ketlr. \atdh elf dlndr. wrPa'^wdhad. lemmu u-hnttu f'Cl-kls. 
''iditlu iUmeliki liUmelik lifit ma ah^vl hH irv\ii dlndr lemniti H) 
tov^odii. haiden iaiye'tlit il-tnelik u-^vllu ma hlkeffik elfen 
dlndr hvtta tdfuid id-dlndr u-ma l^vlletu li-wdhad mifi il-fiidetn. 
^dUu taht omrak. haiden ir'rijjdl ^dl ana fiift in hadan yidios 
laleh lidn laleh sUrt il-melik. fir if t il-melik min futntU u-\atd?i 
elf dlndr kemdn. kellejitu is-semeki tldt eldf dlndr. ^dl in 15 
il-wdhad ma iomru yismai meSicerit in-nisxcdn, 

A fisherman came to the king of Persia, and offered him a 
fish. The king gave him a thousand dinars. The queen Sirin 
was sitting beside the king. When the fisherman left, she said 
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to the king, *'That is a great deal: a thousand dinars as the 
price of the fish." He said to her, " I have but now given them 
to him ; how shall I take them from him ?" The queen said to 
him, "Wait a little, I will take them from him." lie said to 
her, ''How?" She replied, "I shall ask him, 'What is the 
sex of this fish, male or female ?' If he says ' Male,' I shall say, 5 
' The king will not eat a male,' and if he says, ' Female,' I shall 
say, 'The king will not eat a female.' " She called the man, 
and asked him, " What is the sex of this fish, male or female ?" 
Rethought a little, and said to her, " It is a hermaphrodite, 
neither male nor female." The king was very much pleased. 
He gave the man a thousand dinars. One fell. The man 
picked it up, and put it in the bag. The queen said to the 10 
king, "Did you see how very selfish he was? A dinar fell; 
he picked it up and took it." Then the king called him and 
said to him, " Are not two thousand dinars enough for you, 
that you took the dinar, and did not leave it for one of the ser- 
vants?" He answered, "I am under your orders." Then he 
added, "Because the king's likeness is on it I was afraid that 
some one would step on it." The king was pleased with his 
cleverness, and gave him a thousand dinars more. The fish 15 
cost the king three thousand dinars. He said that one should 
never in his life listen to the advice of women. 

L. 2 : auLi^ for iuoL^ . 

114. 
aJ JU . 5^AiLi s:>Jb oU^ Jucd.^ jJ^ 5ja^ vdULo ^ Ji 

yiJJ jLa.b Lo .iJULo bl ^"i 5^1 «J Jb . oOxW be ^^ ^ b 

dUbt ^ oJuJt be s\^ 

L^b dLxkju b bt li&ot &J Jb . &lo oOJt v.>JLi0 . oOJt 

ft. 

xJ Jb . ^jA s:iK^y Jjux bt u-OA^Jb b&4Xsi^b Juycj ^(^ 
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10 ^^ .^^1 ji ^\ Jo^ ^1 JU . «i?l JL ^1^ . uLue 

xJ ,J^ . ^yJ^'i^J fi^ ^Jo <^f)S'yJO ^ (3m<>I 80^ xJ JL» 

jJl J^ -Xie . »*A* kiiui J^ oajl ^f «i4l ^ 

15 JLs . JjOft ^ilrtf Juy:j niU*. yCJI ,_*a.LflJ jJ JU . wLJI 



30 



ye^ 8jkA.I . Q«l5Ut Ite Jl^' J Ju sJ JIj^ xjLa. jCJI v.>a.L0 

%W MM %W Mf 

.(JU J^ . --sU -JJUI ^iLcj 1^ J^ ^ .^ 

_1^5 StXa.1 . JU - JJU! oU ^5*.! (.^ ^U sjUyCi! ^a.Lfl 

I . ^Ij Jefclj ^gjo »J JLs , jXiS ioy,*jj> ^J6 ^ .dUUJIjajJ 
/^ ^1 . vjU5" J^l^ ^ju siJUUI iJ JU . siUJI JojJ 

ft* 
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»• •• •• 

. j^ JAA ^4XaJ'^ JUI J^b umaaJ! 



JU . bl «iL«K ySjuu ^jyu« L) JU . -.tjjJifl b6 Jju^ ^^^ 

^5*1 . |VJU jJ JU . ^ jJ JU . »b JtjJS ^^f ^JJJI, 

•• «• •• ^ 

40 J^^xl Uuo ^ ^>Juo^ y«^ oJLf I bl ^Juum b p^ ^5^^! «J Jb 

JU^u&xL sjbk.jCJ1 v.>a.L0j L^ttXje xjLje oju^ dUUt 
^! ^jHW i>-e*J' *-^' >-» c)-* c^4^ l*i*J^ .,5^-iJ' 

. &«Ju0 &Jbl aJju kl ^.>A£ ye Lc ^JLc <X^I Jl ^1^ ^1^ ^JLJL 



kdn ft inelik landu welod wahld Mf hint fa'irL ^dUu yd 
I>eyl biddl hel-hint, ^dUu abHh la* ana melik ma hdji-ddlak 
hint fcCiri, haulen is'sobl 8vlir>n ketir, ^dlUlu il-hekema ahsan 
Jauicizu hel-hint au ihnak blnitlt, haulen rdh il-melik la-idnd 
cibu^l-bint, tolob il-bint rniiinu. ^nllu abilha ana ma baUtk 
^dha ilia iza kdn ibnak bya^rif sanui, ^ollu ibnt biddu yisir 6 
^nellk M biddu bi-sania, ana ma bejaxiwizha ilia li-icdhad 
hya^rif sania Idkin iza kdn bitrtd tdhiidha bia-sef ana ^abdak 
ti'taht omrak. '^dUu UC ma bdj}udha bia-s^f bes bisel ibnt iza 
A:dn blrtd yitaiallem sama, rdh se^el ibnxi. ^dl e brtd itaiaUem 
A:dr il-bellor. bi-y6m ^vllu labith HsiHl merkeb biddl sdjir 10 
fi-stambilL hMnlfx merkeb il-hinni msdfrin inkeser il-merkeb, 
^ids gvri)^f( n-nds sibnii, miii ij-jimli is-sDbl fit (lis lala Sv]fit 
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hvSbi, tulh icUaH-bnrr bes hil kdnjuidn kettr, wxisil la-hadd 
kirhdna. wvHf hadd il-bdb. 'nllu li-sdhib il-kirpdna bltrid 
thvffm iandak, hyllu ent ma Sdyif Stl heS-Sugl id-dcCV M\h 
byawfak tUtugiL ^DlliX hiottnl sdnii kennis il-nia^zan bee hotta 
clkul, bi-ydrti il'nielik kdn ^andU ^vdah min il-belldr il-idl. 
inkeser, il'tnelik baivt wera sdhib il-kirp,dna u-'*dIIu biddak 
taimil hel'kds. lofivdu ii-hd hezndn kettr, ija lalo'l-kirlf^dna 
lammdl yifivbbir in il-inelik tvlvb fnmnu in yaimillu il-kds, 20 
ma kdn hadan yairlf, '*vllu is-sDbl yd m^allml Mstinl Semia 
u-rvylfen hutta ita^a^Sa u-sekkir il-kirhdna ^aleyl. btiji lala 
bukra bitUVl il-^vdah hddir, lamil hek, sdhib il-kirhdna tdnl 

• • • • ■ ^ 

ydm ija Sd/ il-^ndah idl. v^vdu u-rdh la-io?id il-melik. /ftl 
kdn mabsdt kettr, ''vllu biddl wdhad tdnl, ija Jiiobber is-sobl, 25 
^dUu aUinl seima ii-raglfen, tdn'i yom is-subh ija Sdf il-^mJah 
hddir, baiden vhvdu u-tulii yurkud la-iond il-melik, ''vllu 
il-melik biddl wdhad kemdn, ija finbber is-subl, ^nllii. taiyib 
a^tinl $emia u-rDgl/tn, sekker il-kirl^d?ia u-rdh. is-svbl katab 
mlaH-mlah 30 

yd kefa kiffi \ca\fl in kdn ma bitk'iffl 

it-tes ydfiud il-mdl loil-vdah Sugl keffl, 

baid^n Mfd il-melik, baiat wera sdhib il-kir^dna ^dUu f^vb- 
birnl mhi Stogel hel-o\ldh, ^dl yd std'i yaiyiS rdsak ana, ^vllU 
ahkl dugeri an bic'tai rdsak, ^vbberu, '^vUu ^andl welod/a^ir^b 
hil Stvgelhum, baiat wera is-svbl ^nllu yd snbl ahkill teen taial- 
lemt hes-sa7iia, ^vllu ana ibn melik taiallemtha bi-belddl wil-v- 
dah abl).l heddk ydh, ^vllu sahih, ^ollu nmam, ija il-melik 
kdn biddd yVtul sdhib il-kir^dna u-yaUl kill St I is-svbl, hyllii is- 
svbl M yd std'i ana dkelt fiubz u-milhft betu aiinil ma^rHf mail \^ 
u-^vllth taiyib bes ana bitrejjdk ebiatnl la-be yl, baiatu il-fnelik 
u-baiat maiu heddya il-sdhib il-kirhdna h^Uis kirmdl is-svbl, 
mintaialhm Siklen min hel-^ussa il-iahid ben il-hubz wil-milh 
wi7i kdn il-wdhad gvnl ma hil laib iza taiallem ibnii sama. 

There was a king who had a single son, who saw a poor girl. 
He said, '* Oh my father, I wish this girl." His father said to 
him, ** No, I am the king ; I will not take a poor girl for you." 
Then the boy became very sick. The physicians said to his 
father, ** It is better if you will marry him to this girl ; otherwise 
your son will die." Then the king went to the girl's father and 



\ 
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asked the girl of him. Her father said to him, ** I will not give 
her to you unless your son knows a trade." He replied, "My 5 
son will be king, what does he want of a trade ?" *' I will not 
marry her to anyone who does not know a trade; but if you 
wish to take her by the «word, I am your slave and under your 
orders." The king said to him, '* No, I will not take her by the 
sword, but I will ask mv son if he wishes to learn a trade." He 
went and asked his son, who said, '* Yes, I wish to learn the 
working of crystals." 

One day he said to his father, ** Freight a ship for me, I wish 10 
to travel to Constantinople." His father loaded a ship for him, 
and as they were travelling, the ship was wrecked. Some were 
drowned and some were saved. From the number, the bov was 
saved on a bit of wood. He reached the land, but was very 
hungry. He arrived at a work-shop, and stood near the door. 
He said to the owner of the shop, "Will you take me at your 
shop ?" He replied, " You do not see the nature of this delicate 15 
work. How will you know how to do this work ? " He said, 
"Take me as a servant. I will sweep the shop, but for my food." 

One day the king had a goblet of very fine crystal. It was 
broken. The king sent for the owner of the work-shop, and 
said to him, "You must mend this goblet." He took it and was 
very sad. He went to the shop, and was telling that the king 
demanded of him that he should mend the goblet. There was 20 
no one who knew how to do it. The boy said to him, " Oh my 
master, give me a candle and two loaves (of bread) so that I 
may dine, and close the shop on me. You will come in the 
nioming and find the goblet ready." He did this. The owner 
of the shop came the next morning, and saw the goblet done 
excellently. He took it and went to the king, who was very 
much pleased. He said, "I wish another." The owner of the 26 
shop came and informed the boy, who said, " Give me a candle 
and two loaves." The morning of the following day the owner 
of the shop came and saw the goblet ready. Then he took it, 
and went running to the king. The king said to him, "I wish 
still another." He returned and informed the boy, who said, 
"Good; give me a candle and two loaves." He shut the shop 30 
and departed. The boy wrote on the goblet, 

"Oh plenty, be plentiful, and increase if there is not plenty; 
the goat will take the money, and the goblet is the work of my 
hand." 
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Later the king saw this. He sent for the owner of the work- 
shop, and said to him, "Tell me who did the work on these 
goblets." He said, "Oh my lord, may your head be kept in 
safety, I (did it)." The king said to him, "Speak the truth, 
or I will cut off your head." He told him, saying, "I have a 
poor boy who did the work on them." The king sent for the 35 
boy and said to him, " Oh boy, tell me where you learned this 
trade." He replied, "I am a king's son, and learned it in my 
country, and the goblet my father presented to you." The king 
said to him, " Is that true ? " He answered, " Yes." The king 
wanted to kill the owner of the shop, and to give everything to 
the boy. The boy said to him, "No, my lord, I ate bread and 
salt in his house ; do me a favor and let him live ; but I beg of 4( 
you, send me to my father." The king sent him, and sent pres- 
ents with him, and the owner of the shop was saved for the sake 
of the boy. We learn two things from this story : the covenant 
of the bread and salt, and that if one is rich, it is no shame for 
his son to learn a trade. 

115. 

5^ J^I, lyL; . v4^ yLs . ^^ ^ |Juw ^^J^Uj i^ 

». 
10 ^^ 1^A;ol v.^ I^U . oLaJUil -^ bl (wjJ JLs . J^**aj 

'^^ "^^ v^^l?*^ c^*^'; iIh*; V*';^ '^*^* -^j/ 
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oJCwt Jm^Jf ,.»>^ «J JLii .Ujm JUL 



vJUJI ^aaT J^j . Ljm dUlJf y^iij JC* |vXJ oJU b! (wjJ 
20 -axT jL»aaj JJ jJ yU p^A^ . ^UJI^ ^LJI ,«*^l oof 

^iUJi ^^ jvXiu*^ bi juyiyj ^^f> ^ ju . j^jj ^\ 

C^ ^gjb (jJtXAJ .0*4^ l»jetXi».|5 l«-eia*J ^:^»y»l-^ J^H'j 
v.>d^ bl «J Jb -o^JUb ^ ^5»LaJU iJ Jb .IJf^Juo 

&JL^jL^iJJb . Jpt^yi^o^loJUJU &J Jb . g^>LAiu,tb 

Jjo Juu ^ cjULydJI ^lli JpK' ool iJ l^b ^.cXx? . xLol) 

Jb . ^\juy |JCc^La*. sljl be 1^ Jb . JUd ^j.^ jcTI aju^ 

nwrra k/hi ft tldt haramhji ft hrnndra, rdhu in-n(is Hit 
kdnu iamnidl ylskeru. ^dlu il-haramtyi li-haidhinn il-leli 
biddna nrOih nisriC hvznit ia-sulfdn, heriin ir-rasid kdft intt- 
j^vffl U''*diodfi \irnL fezz ^ollhum ana hiddl rdh maikiini bes 
kdn mlt^^ffl u-ma iarefdh, ^vUhuni htd^ddnl ynaikuni an 
bihkt, ^dlu taiyib, se'ela %cdhad Sd kdrak, ^vllhu?7i ana bairif 5 
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il-kldb m hifni Ihnma hitnehhih. 'dlu lit't&tn enti M kdrak. 
^M bihniul sehaitn hmt4r it-ma bitiah. Yilu lit-tdlit enti S(i 
bta^mil. ^vllhum ana inail mDgnetis bish^b kill il-misdmir tcil- 
brdyl bt(7i)n sau(. Ulliilu ent M btainnl, ^nllhinn ana bifnij 
il-mhuhV. \Uu taiyib imSu fivtta nrilft. tniSi/u fi-rdhu u-hinni 10 
rdyihtn semaiu kldb iammdl tinebbih. Wiilu liUl bya^rif 
bi-neblh il-kldb M iamfndl yVUlv. ^vllhvfn ^amnidl yVUlu in 
iUmelik maina. ^vllu heriln ir-raStd iskut da^lak H-zaiol ktttr 
V'lidf in yayrifHh iX-^Dllu il-melik byiji yiainC liazntu, balden 
icusla li-ddr il-melik. sdrit il-kldb tinebbih kettr. baiden Villi, 15 

• • • 

mil byairif bi-htyet il-kldb M lammdl yVUlu. h?llhum ana 
^ultilktwi lamnidl y'CHilu iUmelik maina. zaiOl kettr il-tnelik 
v-vUd ina ^uKilluk ana nut bo^a tVill il-ntelik nunna M biddt 
ijl isrit^ ^Dzntl, tvlaiu li-/d\ ''alillu li'Sdhib il'mDgtietU 
enti iaheb il-brdyl wil-)nis&mir. sahvbhitm, ^dlillft HI byihrnil 
kettr ija d6rak. ^vllhitm herdn ir-raStd ana bisbe^kutn '20 
li-rnDtrah il-fldni Jwtta ma hadan yiVvtna iala\Uderb. rdh 
U'jdb il-bolis U'hinni dnhrin IrrDthum wvlivdhitm lil-hvbs, 
baulen tdnl ydni herdn ir-raMd rdh lil-mejlis, ^vllhitmjibu 
il'hardmtyi la-hdn, ^ oil it lil-aumel ent Sit kdrak, ^ollu a?ia bif- 
hem il'kldb M bVUlu. 'vllu lit-tdni Sd btairif, ^vlli'i ana bis- 25 
heb bil'mm/netis. ^ollu lit-tdlit ent Sd kdrak, ^dIIH bihrnvl 
hamli ftli, baiden \lldlft enti kdrak ferrdj itl-tVCdt Sd haid 
biddak tlVt aktar min hek. ^vllhuni hel-invrra sdmahtkufn 
u-nefdhttm. ^vllhitm iza Si/tkum bi-hel-belod bPtilkttm, stek- 
tern bi-^eru v-rdhu. 30 

Once there were three robbers in a wine shop. The people 
who were drinking there departed. The robbers said among 
themselves, *' At night we shall go and steal the treasure of the 
sultan." Herdn ir-Rasid was disguised, and sitting in a corner, 
lie rose and said to them, "I wish to go with you;" but he 
was disguised, and they did not know him. He said to them, 
'*Take me with you or I shall tell (of the plot)." They said, 
"Good." They asked one, "What is your business?" He 5 
said to them, "I know what the dogs say when they bark." 
They said to the second, "What is your business?" He said, 
" I carry seventy kuntdr (about 173^ tons), and am not wearied." 
They said to the third, " And you, what do you do ?" He said 
to them, "I have a magnet with which I extract all the nails 
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and screws without noise." They said to the king, " What do 
you do ? " He said to them, " I help those in trouble." They 
said, " Good. Start, (lit. walk) that we may be on the way 10 
(lit. that we may "go)." They started and left (the wine shop), 
and as they were going, they heard dogs barking. 

They said to him who understood the barking of dogs, 
*' What are they saying ? " He said to them, " They are saying 
that the king is with us." Heriin ir-Rasid said to him, "Keep 
still, I beg of you." The king was very angry, and feared 
that they would know him, and he said to the man, " Will the 
king come to steal his own treasure?" Afterwards they 
reached the palace of the king. The dogs began to bark very 
much. Then they said to him who knew the language of the lo 
dogs, "What are they saying?" He said to them, "I told 
you that they are saying that the king is with us." The king 
was very angry, and said to him, "Did I not tell you not to 
say again that the king is with us? ^Vliy should I come to 
steal my own treasure ? " 

They went up (on to the palace). They said to the owner 
of the magnet, "You extract the screws and the nails." He 
extracted them ; and they said to the man who could carry a 
great deal, "Your turn has come." Herdn ir-Rasid said to 20 
them, " I shall precede you to such-and-such a place, so that no 
one will catch us on the road." He departed, brought the 
police, and caught the robbers as they were going out, and put 
them in prison. 

Then the next day Heriin ir-Rasid went to the court. He 
said to them, "Bring the robbers here." He said to the first, 
" What is your business ? " He answered, " I understand what 
the dogs say." He said to the second, "What do you know ? " 25 
He replied, " I extract with the magnet." He said to the third, 
"What is your business?" He replied, "I carry a heavy 
load." Then they said to him, " Your business is the relief of 
troubles. What do you want of a trouble greater than this 
(of ours)?" He said to them, "This time I have pardoned 
you," and he exiled them. He said to them, "If I see you 
in this town, I shall kill you." They wished that his gifts 
might increase, and departed. 30 
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116. 

•• •• 

(jLd bj^ U byl yiuJ j.^ ^^ ^j^ lyu «j^5f JLs 
•• •• 

•• •• •• 

10 U ,J^ \yi\ji JJCJI • ||XJo Jk^ ^yLo V;i>ljb ^ LC ^yD ^jmJ 

JU .v^l^ p cy ^ v::Uj yj^J^)^ bju J^ ^lyLb bju 

^U^ J^l v-ftAAi>. j^ i^r*^ ^ c)^^;' 'r?*^ • ^^ 

pLo . SpUu jLi 1^1^^ ^5-^^-^ '^-^. '^-^. 'jj;*-^ • vj-^' 
15. pb Jkjl^j 5 jo .Jk^iH Jl^jl) ^gi^ r^y '^^ . JuuaJI 

. aJUi' . ^UaJLJI c^Lb JjCib JLb^ v.ax^ JuoU. Ju^ oL& 
20 c^b ^.Juu . y^) Juuo vsAs^' ^ &4-)b dULo v::AJb oUt . tpl 
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^^kiLo b^uuc^^ JJCJI ^ JC^t 8^JL> &lyo oL& «Jy . vuiiLJt 

4Xa-*JI oLa *-»^I ^_*I .j^Uj L^TyV jts^ .L-j-*. 



i^ ^ '^iy^^ ^ iy>^ ^J^ f^^ 'J^ • c;^wy«/»j c^^y** 

^^UJI ciUaJLy 4>^J ..v^ .hO ^ Juo Lo aJ Jb . dUk&l 



t^Juw^^O JjOt ^ o Jot Syxd Jt I^L^ l^ . |%gu»;JjX t^L&^ 
J yUi^ ^UoJLJI JOjJ \ysJ^ 't^y^^ ^y^"^. 1^^ 'j);)^^ 



•• • 



Hui^ ^/ oU. JyJI JO* ^ jj y Ls .v-Ilw^ 



w 
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Juu aJ y U }f3yi>\ \ys>S . |. Jo iJ JU . j-jjJlW ^cXj 
^ j*^ siJLuo yD Lo ^^1 be ,^^^ aJ Jli . Jytll ^ 



. ^LaJ.1 JL-^ JC^ c^^ ^5^r^ ^y^ «VJJ Jydl L4J JU 

•• •• 

^ VJ*-*^ v:h>tX*J . <jUail vjw> ^yX^M^ ,jjuo iJ v:>JU 

JyJI (.U . J^iifl ^->o j^\ ^U5^ ^Lai.1 J.^^ . auuUJI 

^^ ^Ip^ &k^^; sOlsi^I . c^iUU Ijft iJ JU . ^L 
^cXju .^ ^ aJ^ LjJ JU .^iUJI 

C^' J^ vS^.' 6^ ^ VJ^-^ ^^ ^^ sJ^^ 

COJ0I jj oij .,;^-^1 ^*JJU JUOUJI ^ ^ SiX^t^ Job 

•• •• 

jjliaJL^ b &J JU . ^UaJLJI JOjJ Juo^ . ^1^^ jjUoil 
«J JU . JS^\ S^AJ^ dXXAJ ^ v^JUaxj Juu ,ol^ S' Lv)l^vJ' 



«• •• 



1^ w;IXJ« . Ljm ^^iuAj wy, vilxiyD ^ ^^^.^ \yS^ 
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. bel jLft ^jjo f^^Xf jvje w^ . v:;-^**^ ou^l J<^sLJ r^^ 

70 o^ yD ^^ v.>lb l^^ v:>i^ Lc ^ Juu . &it \j^^y^ be J^t 

• • •• 



•• •• 

v:>Jb . &1aj L^t ^Is^ ^^ &JU dl^^' cjsLo . kmoXUI 

SO&aJLju ^^.. UJ JU . JU.•^ ..Oil J Jo dUld.4> &j eiJU ^O 



^ UlS &J oJU . aOkj c^t^ &d.^ xJL^ r-^^ &Jb^k^ 

J]l JL^ . L^)^ |»^yAh.f ^yj ^Lj^ c^Lju& c^^LaJI ^dJ>S 
5 JU^ L^^* . to.>A iJLi oUr . 8 j^l . ^iUJI ^ JaJ 

O^ ^^^-^^-^ . vs^^' ^'; Ul ^1 j*^^ vi/^ L4J Jli ^4>^4JI 

Jyj XJ JU . JuyCj ^ &J JU . 4>pLo ^1 . 2UjU SUU& 

JJ-J y\Jiey xiUr J^ &k» . ^»>^l LjAi ^1 JJ-JJ ^5 J) 

•• •• •• 



.L^^^^UJ^I . ^g« .iU,^ y ^^» ^j^ ^1 vili .^ 
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LfOA^ &JLiaiLJI dLyuo ^cXju . &A&Luo ^ 4X^1^ Ju5^ ^j^LsUI 
5yt .Sjjif aUuoS ^^^\ ,j.M*a. .|^y' 4XajJ |%.4ii^ 1^-a.lp^ 



kdnfi sultdn landa arhaun soln. Sdfu kill ftldd il-wizvr 
tejautcezfi u-kill ulSil tl-akdhir ft Sohor Saibdn. baiden ll-kebtr 
^dl lahutd taiH nahna hDtta nahred ieS abihia )na hljaxncizna, 
hvllv" nahna ^nnllhU killna ahmar u-Tnmi'uid ft uwvdna, llmma 
byijl ahiina byisthia les zaihhiin, riibi'Ulu kill Cddd il-akdbir 
tejauwezii ii-na7i)ia ftldd is-sidtdn ma bifjaiarizna, ija abilhutn 5 
niin ia^ii/l, se^el feu ll-uldd. ll-iabid \lli1lu htnnl l&bstn 
ahtnar i<ddntit il-f/tttlDb, ftU la-iond il-kebtr. ''ullft tndlak 
y^ibnl gitdbdfi. ^vllu ana sdr iomrl ^tjtftstn shii u-i/ia jciu- 
iceztnl, ^lyllu tikrain t/ibnl bes hon ma ft bindt mhik lala ^nd^l- 
knm. il'kill ^dlfi nahna ma biddna bindt mlilk biddna arbaiinlO 
bint min ford imm irab, \tl ndth. jdbu arbaitn bogl hvfn- 
mehthttni min finftf il'hmnel ft-ydU it-tt'mett. sdru yimSu yimSU 
hotta waslu la-hadd ntaydra, sdr il-lel, ndmu hontk, tdni 
ydm ^dtnn hutta yirtlha \al<i \s-std, finlla iz-zyir hntta yainiil 
il'iikl, biddu t/iSaadl ndr, ma kdn iandOSah/taifa, rdh sdrlb 
yimSi hnfta tcusil la-hadd tnswini land il-niffyarib. tulii iale/ta 
u-niziL Mf sillum. tttlii iala is-sillnm Mf \abd hdmil sif 
U'tdlii yi'^tal bifidt is-sultdn, ^hteltl, baidi^n Mf it-tdnl, hftelu 
la-hadd il-ia^nn. baidenfdt la-jutca, Mfbintmelikndylmi 
fitDfit mitl il,'''t)?ni}r. baiden fdt Iff da it-tdnyi la-hadd tisai^O 
u-tldtin, ft kill dda kdn ft bint, ft fidit il-arbaitn fetteS ma 
Sdf hadan, \1l afii^tl bPUUhum uirdyis bis ana la\ sdr yifet- 
tiS fVl'flda. sdf ftrir f't\i-iiiff, nezztlR sdf snlnyi htUci aktar 
min il-kill u-^airha muf/Dtrt irijha. frr/ft u-tarakha u-rdh. 
ija abuhunt sdf il-iabtd mti^taliti ft-mOrnuyi/i, se^el il-fiidem 25 
min ianiel hel-ntayrOf mau hntta aifih ill't Inrtd. kdn is-svbl 
rdh la-iond ahtitd u-ma hiMerhum. il-melik baiat rnnddi 
yinddi u-btdu mandtl. a air el yom u-tdnl yoin n-tdlit ydm SdfCc 
ibfi is'sultdn. ^i>llu aUinl il-mandil, iatdh t/dh. rdh la-iond 
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il'melik U'^vbberv, ^vllu M bitrtcl aMik\ ^dUv ma brfd St besdO 
nahn uldd suluhi il-Jidnl u-nahn arbaiin wdhad inin ford imm 
wdb. biddna arbaitn uirHs min ford imm w(ib, '*nllu e tik- 
ramu, baiat wera afiiltu. iju n-Sd/u lariiyishum . limma 
idfu iZ'Zgiri azraf min il-kill nhasadu u-s/iru biddhum yVtnlu 
a^Uhuni, rdhu la-iond is-sultdn u-''alilln bihais in iz-zgtrid5 
azraf min il-kill Idzim tutlub mDhvrha gdl'i, ''i)Hhnm M butlub, 
''aMlufl land il-gtil Ivhdf kwaiyis kettr min hartr u-kebtr ketir 
wiza leffetu blsir zgir, rdh ^idlu ana ma baUik bintl hvtta tjibll 
Ivhdf il-gitl, ^vllu hasan taiyib, rdh lemm brag it kettr fi-tvVn 
ioia snth il-gill, fehtu fi-rmna il-brdgit iala U-gUl wil-f/iili. 40 
balden il-gill ''(II lil-gUli hnttl il-lrjhdf borra fwtta yittru 
il'brdgit. baulen hottitu bvrra. ija hasafi lyfivdu, fi hen bU 
il-gill icid'derb hajar nies/nlr, il-gftl Mf ha^an dliid il- 
lohdf baulen il-gill sdr yVillu dafilak yd hasan vlla yi^vl- 
Ilk yd hasan titlub mitl ma bitrid baUik. ma redd hasan. 45 
vhod il'lDhdf fi-rdh la-iond is-sulfdn, h)llu hnllD* biddl 7- 
iarOs. ^vlld tikrain. iju aftHtu Vihllu ba\d lafidu hsdn 
md fi mitlu, ija is-sultdn ''nllu baid biddl hsdn il-gfd, ''vllil 
taiyib heS-St ma hil minnak bes min a^iitl. rdh li-bet 
il'ddl, tehobba taht bntn il-hsdn. kdn il-hsdn marbUt 50 
bi-sebai rezzdt, ^7)bai auwel rezzi. svhel il-hsdn, '^vllha il-gill 
lil-gilli ^Uml Mf'i tntn iammdl yisru^ il-hsdn. ''dlitlu mtn byis- 
terjl yisrii' il-hsdn. baiden hasan ^tjbai it-tdnui. svhel il-hsdn 
kemdn aktar min H-auirel. \hn il-gdl fiDtfa yisdfmtn iammdl 
yisrii' il-hsdn, fetteS Iv'a hasan taht botn il-hsdn, ^lolln hdbb 
ialVt, DftvdiX u-rvbbDtu it- rdh hvtta yaizim kill il-g'ddn, 
^vllha li-martit iojm7u kettr. baiden sdrit taijxm, ^vllha hasan 
fikktll tdl lf,vtta oijun inotrvhik, fekkitlii tda, baiden ^vllha 
ma ftnl Oyun bid wdhdi Jikktll it-tdnyi boyun ahsan, fekkitlu 
id it-tdnyi, fekk ijreh^vtelha u-tvba^ha H-hvtt is-siifra, »^oc?00 
il-hsdn ii-rdh, wusil la-iond is-sultdn, ^vllu yd sultdn iz-zemdn 
iza kdn baid btutlub §t bVtlak H-bVtul afiiltl, ^vllu la* ^ud 
larHstak, hvmmalu killhum rdhii u-hinni rdyihtn ^dlilUium il- 
mkdrtyi la timriCa min het-tvrV, (faiyirha leS hontk kill dhel^b 
il-belvd meshUrtn sdru hajdr sild, balden a/iiitu ^dla bes merrVu 
hasan min hijntk it -mart u btib^a mai?ia. il-mkdrtyi iamelu 
gvlat rnvrrv'^dhum min il-7nedtni il-ineshdra, Sdfhion il-yahUdl 
nil byishar istahla is-sitt hisn, saherhum killhum min laddha, 
Tof^vdha lards ilu. baulen ma larejit jdzha taiyib n-la hilwi 
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^aref innha ht taiyibl. haidtn kdnj^zha ft histdn, tvlla^ M/70 
sitt hisn /VS-Sibbdk. ha^at jnai il-^ahtd htll/ta ana taii/ib bes 
isell il'yahUd'l f €71 rdhu fmtta tib^l titseUl entl iclydha JT n-iwhdr, 
mm ^aStyi ija il-yahiUll sdrit Villu dafilak UlU wSn rCihak hDtta 
itsella ana wlydha fVti-nvhdr, ^ollha ft sukret il-bdb. hvtfit 75 
tei^klf lalaH'bdb u-unut'lit innha ianinidl tdhkl ma^ha. ija ia^lyi 
iUyahOd't sdfha m^ekkiliil-bdb, ^nllha M entl niejfidni. \llttlu 
dahlak wen rfthak, ^vllha fVl-miklnsi, sdrit tidhak ^aleh hvtta 
yifiDnunin innha bithebhu, tdlit y6ni \'(litld dafilak ^ifll wen 
rdhak, '*Dllha rtl/u bi-iolbi mahtdti bijvr {/Dzdli iarja JuwdtSO 
hitni. Witlu kif biddl a^mil fiDtta jtbha, ^vllha bi-tldt Sa^rdt 
min diJ^nl. i^hrpdit it-tldt Sairdt u-tdnl y6ni uifyithutn li-jOzha. 
hvri? auwel $a\ra ija mdrid '/>//<? M bitrid, ^vllCt biddak t<'ihiid?il 
U-mvtrvh il-jfdnl, vfivdu, mf (fozdli iarja, ^auicesha u-SdlSo 
rijelha Idf flha ^olbi. fetah il-UJlbi Sdf/Vut httni, il-yahtidl 
^nllha li-sitt himi aft ana rdh emtU. hasan hnn/ $a\ra tdnyi ija 
mdrid, ^vllu Su bitrfd, ^nflu biddl triddiil lil-bt'lnd ilVt ft ha 
il-yahddi. hnttu iala kftdfri u-tdr li-belvd il-i/ah(id'i, Sdl il- 
^utni ti-sdr ynilu lil-yahndl sitf rdhak nun'i, fkk tH-sihvr }rtn90 
afiilt't an rfihak mau, idjnd niai u-reWia, rija^u killhum zibn 
mitl ma kdiiu u-kill ahd il-bfJod il-nieshxtra iUhaddddin in- 
nejjarin u-kill wdhadfi snnditu, bauUn misik il-hifni 7ietttfha 
v-rdhfi killhitin la-iond abtthnm, hasan dhka ''issttl labdh, 

■ • • • 

abilh hnttU iandu walititu sekkenhtna ft (jer behxL 95 

hedi hakdytt't haketha ti-fi labbak hvbetha. 

There was a sultau who had forty boys. They saw all the 
sons of the vizirs and the sons of the nobles married in the 
month of Saiban. Then the eldest son said to his brothers, 
"Come, let us isolate ourselves, because our father has not 
married us. Now we shall all dress in red and shall sit in 
our rooms. When our father comes and asks us why we are 
angry, we shall say to him, 'All the sons of the nobles have 
been married : and vou will not marry us, who are the sons of 5 
the sultan."" In the evening their father came. He asked, 
"Where are the bovs?" The slaves said to Jiim, " They are 
dressed in red as a sign of anger." He went to the eldest and 
said to him, " What is the matter with you, oh my son, that 
you are angry?" He replied, "I am now fifty years old, and 
you have not marrie<l me." He said to him, *' Willingly (would 
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I marry you), oh my son, but here there are no kings' daughters 
fit for you." All of them said, "We do not wish kings' daugh- 10 
ters; we wish forty girls born of the same mother and father." 
He said, "Good.""^ 

They brought forty mules and loaded them with light burdens, 
but of great value. They set out, and kept on until they 
reached a cave. Night came. They slept there. The next 
liay they rose to go on a hunt. They left the youngest one to 
make the food. He wished to kindle a fire. Having no matches, 15 
he began to walk, until at sunset he arrived at a wall. He 
climbed up on it, and then descended. He saw a ladder. 
He mounted the ladder, and saw a slave carrying a sword, 
going up to kill the daughters of the sultan. He killed 
him. Then he saw a second. He killed him, (and continued 
killing others) to (the number of) twenty. Then he entered 
the interior. He saw a king's daughter like the moon, sleeping 
in a bed. Then he entered a second room, and (continued) 20 
until (he had entered) thirty-nine. In every room there was a 
maiden. In the room of the fortieth, he searched, but did not 
see anyone. He said, "I have found brides for my brothers, 
but none for myself." He began to search in the room. He 
saw a cradle in the ceiling. He lowered it, and saw a girl the 
most beautiful of all, with her hair covering her face. He 
parted it, and then left her and went away. 

The father of the maidens came and saw the slaves all 
lying dead. He asked the servants, "Who did this favor for 25 
me, that I may give him whatever he wishes?" The boy had 
gone to his brothers, and had not told them anything. The 
king sent a herald to make a proclamation ; and in his hand he 
had a veil. He went the first day and the second day, and the 
third dav the son of the sultan saw him. He said to him, 
"Give me the veil." He gave it to him. The son of the sul- 
tan went to the king and told him (what he had done). The 
king said to him, " What do you wish that I should give you?" 30 
He replied, "I do not wish anything; but we are the sons of 
the Sultan So-and-so, and we are forty, born of the same 
mother and father. We want fortv brides born of the same 
mother and father." He answered, "Welcome." The boy 
sent for his brothers. They came, and saw their brides. When 
they saw that the youngest was the most beautiful of all, they 
were envious and wished to kill their brother. 
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They went to the sultan and said to him, "Because the 35 
youngest maiden is the most beautiful of all, you should ask a 
rich dowry for her." He said to them, "What shall I ask?" 
They said to him, "The ogre has a bed-cover, which is very 
fine, made of silk, and very large, and if you fold it, it will 
become small." The sultan went and said to the boy, "I will 
not give you my daughter until you bring me the ogre's bed- 
cover." Hasan said to him, "Good." 

He went and gathered many fleas, and ascended to the roof 
of the ogre's house. He made a hole in it, and threw the 40 
fleas on the ogre and the ogress. Then the ogre said to the 
ogress, "Put the bed-cover outside, so that the fleas may fly 
away." Then she put it outside. Hasan came and took it. 
Between the ogre's house and the road, there was an enchanted 
rock. The ogre saw Hasan taking the bed-cover. Then the 
ogre said to him, "I beg you, oh Ilasan, God keep you, oh 
Hasan, ask what you wish and I will give it to you." Hasan 45 
did not answer. He took the bed-cover and went to the 
sultan. He said to him, "Now I wish the bride." He replied, 
"Welcome." 

Hasan's brothers came and said to the sultan, "The ogre 
still has a horse which has no equal." The sultan came and 
said to Hasan, "I wish also the ogre's horse." He replied, 
" Good. This affair is not your doing, but the doing of my 
brothers." He went to the ogre's house. He hid under the 
belly of the horse. The horse was fastened by seven staples. 50 
He drew out the first staple. The horse neighed. The ogre 
said to the ogress, "Get up, see who is stealing the horse." 
She said to him, " Who will dare to steal the horse?" Then 
Hasan pulled out the second staple. The horse neighed a second 
time, louder than the first. The ogre got up to see who was 
stealing the horse. He searched and found Hasan under the 5^ 
horse's belly. He said to him, "Ah, you have been caught." 
He took him, tied him, and went to summon all the ogres. 
He said to his wife, "Knead a great deal of dough." Then 
she began to knead the dough. Ilasan said toiler, "Free my 
hand, so that 1 may knead in your place." She freed his hand. 
Then he said to her, "I cannot knead with one hand; free the 
other for me, and I shall knead better." She freed for him his 
other hand. He freed his feet and killed her, cooked her, 60 
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and spread the table. He took the horse and departed. He 
came to the sultan and said to him, " Oh Sultan of the Age, if 
you again ask anything, I shall kill you, and shall kill my bro- 
thers." He replied, "No, take your bride." 

All of them loaded (the mules) and departed ; as they were 
going, the muleteers said to them, " Do not pass by this road; 
change it, because over there all the people of the town are 65 
enchanted, and became black stones." Then his brothers said, 
*'Make Hasan pass by that road, and let his wife remain with 
us." The muleteers made a mistake, and caused them to pass 
by the enchanted city. 

The Jew who performed the enchantment saw them, and fell 
in love with Princess Hisn. He enchanted all of them except 
her, whom he took as his bride. She did not know that her 
husband was alive and he did not know that she was alive. 70 
Afterward, her husband was in the garden. He looked and 
saw Princess Hisn in the window. He sent (a message) by the 
slaves, and said to her, "I am alive; but ask the Jew where 
is his soul, that you and it may be company for each other dur- 
ing the day." 

In the evening the Jew came. She said to him, "I beg of 
you, tell me where your soul is, so that I and it may be com- 
pany for each other during the day." He said to her, "In 
the wooden lock of the door." She put a bunch of flowers on 75 
the door, and began to act as though she were talking with it. 
The Jew came in the evening, and saw the door decorated. He 
said to her, * ' What ! Are you crazy ? " She said to him, ' ' I 
beg of you, where is your soul?" He said to her, "In the 
broom." She began to smile (lit. laugh) at him, so that he 
would think that she loved him. The third day she said to him, 
"I beg of you, tell me where your soul is." He said to her, 
"My soul is inside of some cotton in a little box in the foot of 80 
a lame gazelle." She said to him, " What shall I do to get it ? " 
He replied, "By means of three hairs from my beard." She 
took the three hairs, and the next day gave them to her hus- 
band. He burned the first hair. A giant appeared, who said 
to him, "What do you wish?" He said to him, "You must 
take me to such-and-such a place." He took him. He saw a 
lame gazelle. He shot her, and removed her foot, and saw in it 85 
a little box. He opened the little box and saw in it some 
cotton. 
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The Jew said to his wife, " Ah, I am going to die." Hasan 
burned the second hair. A giant appeared. He said to Hasan, 
" What do you wish ? " He said to him, " I wish you to take 
me back to the town in which the Jew is." He put him on his 
shoulders and liew to the town of the Jew. Hasan took out 
the cotton, and said to the Jew, "See, I have your soul. 90 
Remove the enchantment from my brothers, or your soul (will 
remain) with me." The Jew took water and sprinkled it. All 
of them returned (to the forms of) men, as they were; and all 
the people of the enchanted town : the blacksmiths and the car- 
penters, and everyone (returned) to his trade. Then Hasan 
took the cotton and pulled it to pieces; and all the brothers 
departed to their father. Hasan told his story to his father. 
His father kept Hasan with him, and made his brothers live 
in another town. 95 

This is my tale, I have told it ; 

And vou in vour breast did enfold it. 



The Modern P>*ojiunciation of Coptic iii the Mass. — By J. 
Dy2^ley Prince, Pli.D., Professor in Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 

The name Copt {yyXVTXOC = Aiywrrtos, Arabic Qibf, pi. Aqhdt, 
vulgar Qtthdt) is restricted at the present day to the Eutychian 
or Monophysite sect which for centuries has formed the national 
Christian Church of Egypt. This population, which numbers 
approximately five hundred thousand, represents the most direct 
descendants of the ancient Egyptians, because for religious rea- 
sons the Copts have practically abstained from intermarriage 
with all alien elements. There is no ground whatever for the 
belief that the ancestors of these people were foreign immigrants 
who embraced Christianity after the Mohammedan conquest of 
Egypt in 640 A. D. At present the Copts are found in the 
greatest numbers in the towns of Xegadeh, Luxor, Esneh, Den- 
dera, Girgeh, Tanta, Assist and Akhmim, where they are nearly 
all engaged in commerce of every description. In fact, they may 
be said to resemble in this respect the Armenians of Turkey and 
the Jewish communities of other lands. 

The Coptic language has been dead as a spoken idiom since 
the end of the seventeenth century A. I). About 1680 A. D. 
the Dutch traveller Van Sleb mentioned as an extraordinary 
fact that he had met an aged man who was still able to speak 
Coptic. The language must have perished as a vernacular, no 
doubt dying out yery gradually, between the fifteenth and the 
seventeenth Christian centuries, because the Arabic historian 
Maqrizi remarked in the fifteenth century that the Coptic women 
and children of Upper Egypt in his time spoke Coptic almost 
exclusively, although they also knew Greek perfectly. There 
can be no doubt, however, that Coptic had begun to take a 
secondary place even before the time of Maqrizi, for, as early 
as 1393, Coptic manuscripts had marginal notes in Arabic, which 
seems to show that the latter language, even at that period, was 
recognized as the dominant idiom and had come into very gen- 
eral use. 

Although the chief ancient dialects of Coptic were five in 
number, we have to reckon in the present treatise only with 
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two, viz. the Sahidic and the Boheirie. The Upper Egyptian 
linguistic variations all succumbed before the powerful influence 
of the Sahidic idiom, which was at first spoken near Thebes and 
eventually was used as a vernacular from Minyeh to the Nubian 
border. In the same way the Boheirie, which was originally the 
language of the Western Delta, i. e. of Alexandria and its envi- 
rons, soon became the tongue of all Lower Egypt. This dialect 
eventually displaced even its powerful rival, the Sahidic, and it 
remains to-day, all over Egypt, the idiom of the official church 
service-books, gospels, etc. The student of modern Coptic pro- 
nunciation, therefore, has to deal with Boheirie, but often only 
orthographically, for, as will be shown in the following article, 
the local peculiarities of utterance have by no means died out. 

In this connection should be mentioned the truly excellent 
work of my friend, Mr. Claudius Labib, professor in the Ortho- 
dox Patriarchal School in Cairo, who is an enthusiast in Coptic 
studies. He has actually succeeded in teaching a considei'able 
number of young people of both sexes to use the Boheirie Coptic 
as a school vernacular, i. e., to understand lectures delivered in 
it by himself and others, especially Wahby Bey, the head-master 
of the school ; and has enabled his pupils to converse with ease 
in Coptic on all ordinary subjects. Labib has accomplished this 
very largely by the establishment of a Coptic press, whence he 
has issued a number of text-books, the most important of which 
are his Coptic-Arabic dictionary* (the third volume is now in 
preparation), and a series of primers to teach the Arabic-speak- 
ing student to express himself in Coptic. Besides these, he is 
at present engaged in issuing a Coptic edition of the gospels as 
they are read in the churches. Since the great majority of 
modern Coptic priests are in no sense scholars and do not even 
make a pretence of mastering their religious language gram- 
matically, but are content to read the mass and gospels cere- 
monially in a parrot -like fashion assisted by a parallel Arabic 
translation, the importance of Labib's efforts at education in this 
direction can hardlv be overestimated. He cannot of course 
succeed, as he fondly hopes to do, in reviving a language which 
has been dead for centuries, any more than the enthusiastic 
Cornishmen who have just founded a society in England for the 

' Dictionnaire Copte-Arabepar C. H. Labtb ; two vols. Coptic- Arabic, 
Cairo, 1216, Year of the Martyrs. 
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revival of their ancient national tongue can ever have success. 
Labib's work, however, can, and no doubt will, stimulate among 
his somewhat lethargic co-religionists, priests and laymen, a 
desire to obtain a real knowledge of the literature of their 
ancient tongue. The present Orthodox Patriarch, Cyril the 
Fifth, himself an excellent Coptic scholar and a most enlightened 
man, is doing all in his power to further the study of Coptic in 
every school in Egypt under the aegis of his church. 

Hitherto it has been customary to regard the modern pronun- 
ciation of Coptic in the church services as being merely a slovenly 
corruption of the original utterances of the language, and con- 
sequently as being of little or no importance from a phonetic 
point of view. No idea could be more erroneous. In spite of 
the ignorance of the priesthood, they have for ceremonial reasons 
been at great pains to hand down the traditionally correct pro- 
nunciation of their religious language. Indeed, so different to 
the intonation of Arabic is the tone of the Coptic as uttered by 
the priests of to-day that no one can reasonably assert that 
Arabic has had any influence on the pronunciation of the church 
language. In short, we still have in the conventional utterances 
of the mass what seems to be a genuine echo of how the ancient 
language must have sounded both in Upper and in Lower Egypt ; 
and this, too, in spite of the fact that the idiom of the church is 
orthographically Boheiric. There can be no doubt that in Upper 
Egypt the Boheiric is still uttered as if it were Sahidic, i. e. in 
accordance with the original Sahidic vocalization. 

The following table of the various pronunciations of the names 
of the letters of the alphabet^ will serve partially to illustrate 
this undoubted fact. 





Cairo,^ 


Assiilt, 

• 


Abydos, 


Luxor. 


Aaaudn. 


a 


Alfa 


ilfa 


Alfa 


Aif^ 


Alfa 


B 


W'ida 


Wfda 


Wltta 


Wlda 


Vfda 


r 


• 

Gamma 


■ A 

Gamma 


Gamma 


Gemma 


■ A 

Gamma 



' For a similar table of the pronunciations of the character-names in 
Upper Egypt only, see de Rochemonteiz, La Prononciation du Copte 
dans la Haute iS^gypte, M^moires de la Soci^U linguistique de Paris, vii. 
pp. 245-276. 

' The Cairo pronunciations here given were taken orally from Labtb. 
I could find no equivalents for many of the pronunciations given in 
SteindorfiTs Koptische Orammatik, 
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I 
W 

e 

K 

A 

M 
N 

Z 


n 

P 
c 

T 

Y 

X 

e 



Delta 
E! 
S6 
Zitii 

ita 

Tliita 

Iota 

Kiippa 

Lola 

Mi 

Ni 
Iksi 

o 

Pi (bi) 

Sima 

Tav 

Ipsllon 

Vi 
Ki 

Epsi 

j6 (like 
/ Eiig. aw) 

Sal 

Fal 

iirii 

Ilori 

Ganga 

>«' .# 
j Egtyima 

( or Egsima 
Dl (Didi) 



DMta 

Elye 

So 

Sita 

Hida 

Tida 

Kiippa 



Daldii 
Elve 
So 
Dtidi 

lladi 

Tatti 



Elye 

So 

Z4di 

Hada 

T^ttA 



Kabba 
Lania 
Mi MCI 

Ni N^l 

(Labib gives Aksi 



Dalda 

Elve 

So 

Ztida 

Il^da 

Tltta 

loda 

Kabba 

Lola 

Mi 

Ni 



hima 



Rott 
Samiui 



Fii 

Ki 

Apsi 



Fii 
Kel 

Apsi 



Kabba 

Latlla 

Mi 

Ni 

for all Upper Egypt) 

Vi 

Roti 



Samma 

Da'u 

He 

Fii 

Ki 

Apsi 



Semma 



Fii 
Ki 

■ • 

Apsi 



For Upper Egypt au and o 

For Upper Egypt sel and sal 

Fal 

He 

Gandve 

Y * 

O A » 

Si ma 

Di 



Fal 


Fat 


Ho 


He 


Dyandyi 


Dv 

• 


Sima 




(IJima) 




DOl 


Dt 



6 

§41 

Fal 
Hel 
H6ri 
Dyandya 

V » 
Ol A A 

hima 
Dl 
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As will be seen from the above comparison, some latitude 
exists within the limits of the Sahidie district ; a latitude which 
probably must not be set down to individual carelessness, but 
may perhaps be regarded as a relic of early dialectic variation, 
due, possibly, to incomplete assimilation to Sahidie of the primi- 
tive local idioms, or to differentiation of the Sahidie itself. 
Lablb informs me that certain similar variations are noticeable 
in the Delta. The modern pronunciation peculiar to the Fayyiim 
Oasis also differs from the Cairo style. Indeed, one has only to 
examine the speech of the Moslem f ellahin within the borders of 
Upper Egypt alone, to understand that linguistic variation is a 
characteristic of the Nile life. Nor is the explanation of this 
phenomenon far to seek. The villages of the Nile have been 
until quite recently absolutely separated one from the other; the 
only means of communication having been the river-highway, 
chiefly used by the professional boatmen. The average fellah 
was, and, to a great extent, still is, chained to the soil, enjoying 
little or no intercourse with his brethren of even the nearest 
settlements. What more natural state of affairs then than the 
dialectic differentiation which exists very noticeably to-day in the 
Nile-land ? The local conditions, which after all have changed 
very slightly in the course of centuries, were bound to produce 
the greatest variation, first in the early language, and subse- 
quently in the idiom of the Arabian conquerors, which slowly 
but surely supplanted the native speech, but which, no doubt, 
at once took on just such differentiations as had characterised 
the earlier Coptic. 

The following examples of differences in the modern pronun- 
ciation of the Boheiric Church-Coptic were collected by me at 
Cairo, the present centre of the Delta vocalization, and at 
Assuan, the southernmost town of the Sa'id (Sahid), or Upper 
Egypt, respectively. I have thought it best to analyze speci- 
mens of current texts, rather than to present comparisons of 
isolated words. The Assuan text was cantillated by a priest 
into a phonograph. 

Gospel of St. John, chapter first: 
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Text,' bFN TApXH NH ffCAXl HF OYOg HlCAXl HAqXH 

Cairo.^ Hen t^tarchl ne opsazi pO doh pisazl niifki 
AifSHitn, Han diarchi man bisagi ba walh bisiigt nafka 

bATHN ^jr OyOg NF OYNOY+ HE HlCAXl. (|)Al 

haten Evnottdi dob ne Unoftdi pe pisa^i. Val 

hritan Evn6"dl 6"ah na (^"naldt ba hiskgt. Va! 

FHAqXH tCXFN gH bATAN <])+ gCDB NIBFN AYJi)<*>ni 

enafki Iszen hi haten Evnotidi hov niven avsopi 

r » f f » » 

enafka Isgen ha hatan Evn6"di hov niwan adsobi 

HBoAgiTOTq OYOg AT(rNOYq HHF gAi cycDm FBOA t>FN 

evolhitotf doll atOendf empe ehli sopi evol hen 

awolhitotf 6"ah atsanayaf emba ahli sobi aw61 hen 

4)HFTAq ojcom. Nf ttcdnI^ HF FTF N^HTq OYOg TTCONb 

f * * r » » » 

vietaf sop!. Ne eponh pe ete enhitf doh eponh 

viata"f sobi. Nil donh beda ba nihadaf 6"ah ende 

NF 4>0Y^iNi NNipa)Mi HF. Oyo^ mOYCOlNl AqFpoY<*)iNt 

ne L'vdoKni ennlromi pe. L oh pidoini af erdo^ni 
onhi vidwa'ni ennlromi ba. 0"ah badwa^ni (wan) afdol'ni 

bFN mXAKt OYOg MHF mXAKt ojTAgoq. 

> * r f 

hCn pikaki doh empe pikaki estahof. 

hfin bikaki 6"ah emba pikaki sta"h6f. 

*• 

^ Standard text of the Ck)ptic Gospels published by Labib and recog- 
nized by the Patriarch. 

* The following points should be observed in pronouncing the Ck>ptic 
transliterations herein given : <3 = Eng. a in * hat'; d — £ng. a in * father '; 
I = Eng. e in * met'; c = German I in geh ; i = Eng. i in * pin'; C = Eng. 
i in * machine '; b = Germ, o in * voll '; o = Eng. o in * bone '; d = Eng. aw 
in * awful '; ii = Eng. oo in * fool.' Of the consonants, 2 = cfe in * church '; 
cfe = German ch in ic/i ; d = ^fe in * this '; gr = always gr in * go '; g=- Arabic 
c ; /i = /i in * have'; \ = Arabic medial — - ; /j = German c/i in ach (to be 

distinguished from c/i, the sound in tc/i ; i = Eng. s/i ; t = Arabic ic ; <^ 
is always hard, as in *thin'; i = French J. All other consonants are 
pronounced practically as in English. L has the light sound, never the 
thick palatal sound of Polish barred /. i2 is a gentle trill, rather than 
the rough Italian trill. Final r in Arabic is almost ra, e. g. kebiv ' big.*^ 
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Extract from Steindorff's Koptische Grammatik^ p. 1*: 

Text, Ay^ooc etbf Aha Zcop XH MnFq2a-(foA 

Cairo, Avgus etvo Apa Hor ^e mpefzl eg561 

Assudn, AAgos atwa Abii Ilor ge mbafgi 561 

FNHg oy^H MnFqcopK oyAH MnsqcAgoy oy^h 

onch Ade mpefork ilde mpC^fsabd tid6 

anah Ada mbtlfork Ma mbafsAhA ada 

HnsqajAXF xcopic anapkh. 

» * * 

mpefsazo borls anaiigki. 

* r f 

mbafsage horis anagki. 

From a careful examination of tbe above specimens of modern 
Coptic pronunciation, and from tbe study of further data sup- 
plied by Labib and otlier Coptic experts, the following phonetic 
laws seem patent. 

A. The Vowels. 

Tlie vowels play a most important role in Coptic phonetics, as 
they must have done also in the ancient Egyptian. In fact, there 
can be little doubt that their original pronunciation in Coptic has 
had an important effect on the modern Egyptian Arabic ver- 
nacular, which differs so considerably from the Arabic idioms 
of other lands. It has been pointed out by Priitorius, among 
others, that the system of additional vowels which prevails to-day 
in the Egyptian Arabic is the result of Coptic influence. There 
is, indeed, every evidence to show that this is the case, although 
Pratorius* does not state the probable reason for it. It is not 
because Coptic ever had such a system oi purely phont^tic inter- 
calary vocalization, as one might gather from his statements, but 
because the Coptic idiom was extremely rich in vowels,'* particu- 
larly in final vowels, which gave the tendency to the subsequent 

* ZDMG. Iv. p. 146. For the intercalary vowels in E^^yptian Arabic, 
cf. Spitta, Orammatik des Vulgdrarabisdierif p. 21 ; Vollers, Orammar 
of Modem Arabic^ § 20. 

' Some Arabic dialects, for example the Moroccan, are vowel-poor, but 
others, again, have intermediate vowels, like the Egyptian. There can 
be no doubt, however, that intercalary vowels are more prominent in 
Egyptian than in any other Arabic idiom. 

VOL. xxni. 20 
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Arabic-speaking Egyptians to insert, without reference to gram- 
mar, a helping, or furtive, vowel in tlieir present vernacular, 
whenever a combination of too many consonants should occur. 
This peculiarity is seen in such Arabic phrases as the following: 
hlss^ II 'it is enough for me'; har(/ ntsirdn 'ladies' shawls'; 
Su^l' min di ' whose work is this ? ', etc. 

1. Long and short A, are represented in both Boheiric and 
Sahidic by d and </, respectively ; thus CAXl •— B. ndzl^ S. myt 
'word'; ApXH = B. and S. archl (Greek) 'beginning.' The 
diphthong AY — ^"' i" B. (cf. Mod. Gk. av = of) and an in S. ; 
e. g. AY<!)«>ni= B. acsojn^ S. dtnohl 'they have been.' It 
should be noted, moreover, that A A was used according to 

Stern* to rej)resent Arabic ^ in the words AAAANCApOT 

c^^.UjlII ' a sort of gum ' ; aAmOYCAAT = jJuaJI ' sublimate.' 

The ^ is rapidly disappearing in the present Egyptian Arabic, 
especially in Upper Egypt, and it may be expected that in the 
course of a century it will have vanished altogether. In Stern's 

document A appears frequently as the equivalent of the Arabic 

vowel e in the article, i. e. AA = Jf el, 

2. C, which = Boheiric e, appears generally in Sahidic as d: 

thus, h^n = B. hen, S. ^dn ; FTBF = efce, S. dtwd, etc. It 

should be observed that N appears in B. as eft, but in S. as /// ; 

cf. Nl3HTq = B. en/jif/\ S. mhdiJdf'm it.' When, however, 

it is followed by a second y/, this is not the case; e. g. NNipO)Ml 

= B. and S. etnuronn. In the same way M = etn in both pro- 

nunciations, MITE = B. e/tijfe, S. ettihd. It is curious to note 

that FpTO)B, the measure of quantity, has become dnleh in the 

Arabic vernacular of Egypt. The combination TTF FTF = B. 
pe ff? becomes by elision h7dd in Sahidic. In B. the diphthong 

FY i^ invariably ]>ronounced ec, following the analogy of the 



^ Stem, Ztachr. d. Qgypti8chen Sprache, xxiii. (1885, pp. 104-120), has 
published a highly interesting fragment of a Coptic treatise on alchemy, 
in which many Arabic terms denoting metals and chemicals are trans- 
literated in Coptic characters, sho\^'ing the pronunciation of Arabic in 
Upper Egypt at quite an early date (not fixed). It is, however, accord- 
ing to Stem, the oldest exact transcription of Semitic sounds. 
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Neo-Hellenic, whereas it still retains in S. its probable original 
force eil^ pronounced as a true diphthong. A relic of this usage 

is still seen in the Egyptian Arabic word 2u»am Mne 'a barn, 
store-house', from which we find the denominative stem Sauwhi 
'to store up.' According to Stern, op. cit,^ the ^- vowel appears 

for Arabic Alif in the word XSNOyN 'brazier' = ^;^o« 
This of course represents the flat pronunciation of the Alif, <V, so 
common in modern Syria and Egypt. 

3. The vowel H differs strangely in Northern and Southern 
Egypt. The Upper Egyptian vocalization gives it the value d 

in all native words; thus, NAqXH = B. niifki, S. nafkd 'it 

was'; Nl3HTq = B. en hit/, S. nfhrolaf 'in it', etc., but retains 

the f-value in the Greek ANAPKH = S. dndf/ki (B. andngki). 

The diphthong My is pronounced //' in Lower Egypt and di1^ 

like AYj ill Upper Egypt. The vowel H is found in Stern, ojy. 

cit.^ representing the Arabic /-vowel; cf. ACCFpNHg = ^^%«JI 

'arsenic' The modern Egyptian Arabic word nierisi 'south- 
wind ' shows the common Boheiric pronimciation. 

4. The vowel I is usually pronounced in both sections as i and 

I, I find only the variation moyCWlNl = B. ptuoinf, S. InhVirinnt, 
which difference is probably due more to the vagary of the 
Assuun cantillator than to actual vocalic differentiation. 

5. The vowel O, long and short, appears in three forms, viz. 

as 6 (= Eng. aw)^ </, and <>, in both dialects; cf. ^T * = B. 

Evno'^di^ S. Vno^iJl 'God'; cytom = B. sojh, S. sohi 'to be'; 

FB0A=B. cvol, S. i'iwol, 'out of.' It is curious that Coptic 

OJONT appears in modern Egyptian Arabic as sanf 'acacia.' 

The diphthong Oy is pronounced in Lower Egyj)t ?? (as OyOg 

= doh 'and') except in a few words, as Krno**<li^ S. Ecno^di 
'God', but generally in S. <;", as n'^Cih 'and.' Short 6 also seems 
to appear in S. as d in o^'dh ' and ', but this may be a freak due 
to cantillation. The Sahidic pronunciation ird^i for this word 
undoubtedly arises from musical causes. It is interesting to 

observe that MONH ' harbour ' has become Minyo (place-name) 

» Abbreviation for d)NOY^"- 
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in Arabic, exhibiting practically an umlaut. The word N0(> 
'greatness, size,' has become nilS in Egyptian Arabic; cf. k(tbtr 
zi hi-nHS ' big as a monster.' This is a common expression. 
The word means to the modern Egyptian some sort of a great 

animal inhabiting the mountains! In the word AAXAppOOTTH 
(Stem) we find 00 for Arabic il ; *-?^y*'I ^ siliqua,^ The diph- 
thong 00 is a short 6 in both dialects, as AyXOOC = B. avffds, 
S. dUgOs *they say.' In Cairo, in the combination HgOOy, the 

first O becomes il under the influence of the following diphthong 
ou ; thus, ehil'fi 'day.' 

6. The vowel i appears chiefly in diphthongs, as Ay* ^Y» 
My, and Oy, all of which have been discussed above. The 
Greek word \|/yXH 'soul,' however, is pronounced /?^^A:f. 

7. The long tt) appears in both pronunciations as o; cf. 

gCDB = B. and S. hov ' work'; Aycytom = B. civSdpi, S. dilSobi 
' they were,' etc. In the Sahidic example given above, however, 

TTlOyOlNl becomes bdilwd'hu, no doubt under the influence of 
the cantillation ; cf. B. pm(nni and B. apnld'ini = S. cifiimnt, 
precisely the same vocalic combination. Stern gives the vowel 

CD as representing Arabic il ; thus gAAo)M = hah1m ' cheese'; 

Ta)Bt = Arabic Tab, the fifth Coptic month. 

B. The Consonants. 

1. B appears in B. regularly as v and in S. as v at the end of 
words and as w between vowels; cf. gCOB = B. and S. hov 
'work,' but NtBFN = B. 7uvhi, S. 7iiwdn 'all.' Stern's Frag- 
ment also represented o by B ; thus, jV^JI ' coal ' = A^BAgM ; 
J«i ' beans ' = AABOyA. The regular />-sound was represented 
by TT q, r., although B sometimes appears in Arabic represented 
by w ; thus, biiliih ' date ' is derived from BFAgCOA, showing 

pure ^ = B. This phenomenon was no doubt owing to the fact 
that the medial aspirate v is a stranger to Arabic phonology, 
which accordingly reproduced the sound by 6. The same pecu- 
liarity is seen in (trcleh = ppT(DB ' ^ measure of quantity ' ; TCOBl 
= tnb, etc. In Stern also we find JL?jXll = AGOyBsA ' dross.' 

2. I occurs chiefly in Greek words as in ANAPKH = S. 
dndgkt. The latter pronunciation, g = Arabic t, is quite in 
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accordance with Xeo-Hellenic usage for pure P, i. e. when it is 
not in juxtaposition with K. Sometimes Coptic P is used for 
K, as in ANP = ANK 'I.' 

3. A, like P, generally occurs in Greek loan-words, although 
it appears in a few native words, as ^FNOy 'now'; ^l^Oy 
' contention,' etc. It is pronounced fj in B. and </, like T, in S. ; 
cf . Oy^H = B. ?^(/?, S. tU7ih 

4. 3^ *^so is a distinctly Hellenic consonant. It is pronounced 
like English z in both systems. 

5. "0" is pronounced th in Cairo, but t in Upper Egypt; thus, 

FGNHOY = B. et/inM, S. (itftchl 'future.' This consonant in S. 

is merely a combination consonant for Tg, as 8F = TgF * the 
manner,' pronounced tti. It occurs in Stern as the equivalent of 

^; cf. AeOYBH^ = JL?yJ' ' dross.' 

6. K is pronounced identically in both dialects. It represents 

Oin Stern; thus, aAkIN = ^j4^l 'hammering'; AAKApOOpS 
= s>^\UlII ' bottle.' This is curious, because o is either omitted 

entirely in pronunciation, as in Cairo and the vicinity, ^haV 
"ibti ' Copt ' = f/i^ti^ or else it is pronounced as ^, especially in 
Upper Egypt; thus, m4 gidirtiS 'I could not.' Its representa- 
tion in Stern by K seems to show that at the time when this 
Fragment was written, jji had its true value, i. e. y, in the 

Arabic of Egypt ; cf . BfiMq = TTFAAK. Coptic K represents 
Ancient Egyptian k and q (Steindorff, Kopt, Gr,^ p. 18, n. 10). 

7. A is uttered identically in both dialects and corresponds 
to the light Egyptian Arabic /. Stern, however, notes that A 
represents Arabic r once, viz. in the word ACJ)(J)HAAC = \l*juiJI. 

8. r4 and v\ also differ in no way from ^ and ^. 

9. X» on the other hand, is a ligature consonant for KC, 
especially in Sahidic. It appears chiefly in Greek words. 

10. TT is pronounced ^> in Cairo Boheiric, probably owing 
to Keo-IIellenic influence, but universally h in Sahidic; thus, 

HTTSqXl = B. nipPfU, S. mbdffjt 'he does not say.' Note that 

n is B. (>p, but S. hi, as in tTCA^a = B. Ppsdzi, S. hisdift Labib 
states, however, that this consonant is heard in the Fayy^lm 
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churches as pure h, which, indeed, must hav^e been its primitive 
value in Coptic. We have only to compare the Egyptian Arabic 

loan-words; BtUdq = J\^\hK 'island'; blrbe 'ruin' = nEpnE 

* temple'; elbcuj 'land sown with beans ' = TTAKE, etc. The 

consonant IT also represents the Arabic s^ in Stern; thus, 

AAnoypAT = »i>l^l 'filings'; ACycymS = vS-iSJI 'alum,' etc. 

It is curious that the name of TT in Assuan is T7, with a strong 
medial aspirate. I was unable, however, to hear this sound in 
any w.ord, 'although it may exist. 

11. P is identical in both dialects and seems to correspond to 

the Egyptian Arabic n ; i. e. it is a very gentle trill rather than 
the rough Italian trill. 

12. O, identical in both pronunciations, has the value of 
Arabic (j«; thus, TTICAXI = B. jnsdzi, S. hiHiVji 'the word.' It 
was, however, used in Stern's Fragment to represent Arabic \, 
^jo, and (j«; thus, a), representing \: ACCFpNHg = ^-xJxJI 

'arsenic'; AAAANCApOT = vcy^^yjiJI 'a sort of gum'; b), 

representing ^ : aAmOYC A AT = cXii»n»H ' sublimate ' (note 
that ^jO appears once representing S<n, as in saut = cyONT 

'acacia'); c), representing jj*^: CtC] = 2kaam; cf. also mertsi = 
MApwC 'south-wind'; fi/tntd/i = MCAg 'crocodile.' 

13. I is pronounced f in the hellenizing Cairene style; thus, 
TTEFTE = B. pe ete^ but S. hedii. Its primitive Upper Egyptian 
value preceding a vowel, however, was </. Thus for TApXH 
we find Cairo ttHreht^ but S. dtdrc/it 'the beginning'; NPHTCj 
= B. en/tiff , S. tuJuhhif '\\\ it.' In the word AT(rFNOYq = B. 
<Mhrdt\ S. HtMndyiif ' without him,' we find it pronounced as 
t before the following (T. In Stern it also represents the final v:i> 
in AAxmpiT = v:>->vaXUI 'sulphur'; AAAANCApOT = v:y^^yLJLlt 

' gum ', etc. ; but usually stands for O, as in TATTSpi = Jj*> 
'treat'; AAgATlT = tXJtXil 'iron,' etc. T^ also represents 
Arabic ^j^, as in ATTIAT = u»djul ' white.' 

14. C|) is always ?' ; thus, 4>M^TAq = B. riiftuf, S. vmaf 
' he who.' 



^ 
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15. It is difficult to formulate a rule as regards iA<.;l.t is pro- 
nounced as hard X: in native words; thus, TTIXAKI =^^\\,,jnkipci^ 
S. hikdki ; but in foreign words it is generally It or oh; thu^V--, 
Greek XCOpiC = B. and S. horU ; ApXH = B. and S. (irch't:-':' 
In Upper Egypt, however, \|/YXH is pronounced jmki with k. 
In Stern, again, we find X = k: AAXENOyN = jj^^KJ' 'bra- 
zier'; and also X = ^ ; AAXApOOHE = ^^jV^' ' silhjita: 

IG. \|/ is a ligature consonant =^ ps^ as 6 = th, 

17. C^ is pronounced S in both dialects; thus, (yCDTTl = B. 

Sopl,, S. $obi. In cyTAgOC] the (1) is pronounced in M, with a 
prosthetic vowel; thus, WdhOJ\ but S. UiV^hof, This, of course, 

is due to the juxtaposition of the following t. Stern gives jy = 

^, as Att)a)HAAC =y^AAJI, etc. 

18. (| =/in Upper and Lower Egypt; NAqXH = B. ndfk^i, 

S. mifkii. In Stern, only the word Ciq = &A**. shows C| = O, 
which is elsewhere represented by B, </. ?\* 

19. r) = A in Cairo and Assuan; thus, PFN = B. htn^ S. hdn 

'in'; bATFN = B. hdttn, S. htWin 'apm!, JHjrta: In some 
parts of the Delta it is pronounced k\ i. e. /: followed by a slight 
rough breathing (cf. Rochemonteix, in Memoires de la Socfete 
Lhujnistique de Part's^ vii., p. 273). 

20. o is now pronounced in both dialects exactly like the 
Arabic medial ^ = A; thus, OyOg = B. tloh, S. o**dh 'and.' 
For gAl, B. has eh'/l and S. dh'li\ with prosthetic e and d 
respectively. Jfon' = ^ appears also in MCAg = Imsdh = 
modern Egyptian Arabic timsdh ' crocodile ' ; but in Stem it 
also represents -^, as in ACCFpNHg = ^*jOx Jl 'arsenic,' and 

^: AjycyAePpi = ;L^' 'soot.' 

21. 2i is by far the most interesting of all the Coptic conso- 
nants. Roughly speaking it is equivalent to Arabic ^, which, 
however, has two distinct pronunciations between Cairo and 
Assuan. Arabic ^ appears in Cairo and the Delta generally as 

(J hard, but its palatalization becomes more and more evident as 
one journeys southward; thus at Assidt we hear ^ as gy^ at 
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Luxor as'J^^'Aiid at Assuiln practically as (hy. Thus, the word 

{y$w>' ''camel' is uttered ghn^^I, gyhull, dyhnU, and dsyhnll^ 
.• .^liespectively, at the places just mentioned. In the Soudan, 

.-••/••'Arabic ^ is plain j (Ju^ =jhnU), as is the ease among some 

of the Syrian Bedawin. Nowhere in Egypt or the Soudan, so 
far as I know% is the pronunciation i heard, which is the regular 

usage in the Syrian towns (J^4^ = ihnU), The Coptic X does 

not, however, correspond exactly to the Egyptian Arabic ^> 

Thus, in Cairo X is pronounced hard y before the vowels </, o, n: 

thus, AyXOOC = m^yOii ' they say ' ; but before the vowels <-, 
i it invariably appears strongly palatalized as i, a sound un- 
known in Egyptian Arabic; thus, XE = B. zh 'that'; MHFqXl 
= mpPfzi ' he does not say,' etc. In Assuan, on the other hand, 

I heard X as y in every position ; thus, K^ISS^^C = (ifiyOs^ XE = 

ye, MTTFC|Xl = mhlifyi, etc. In a number of other places in 

Upper Egypt, however, X is pronounced dy (cf. the list of the 
consonantal names above, according to which even at Assuan 

the consonant is named Jjyandya, but I heard it distinctly pro- 
nounced hard y). Here again we meet with an element of 

uncertainty, because the y pronunciation of «^ is regarded 

everywhere in Egypt as the elegant usage, and is accordingly 
imitated by educated speakers even in Upper Egypt. It is 
highly probable, therefore, that the priest who cantillated for 

me may have purposely given to X the r/-sound, which is appar- 
ently unnatural at Assuan. 

This entire subject is extremely difficult and is deeply involved 
in the question as to the origin of the //-pronunciation of Egyp- 
tian ^, Did the first Arabic-speaking conquerors of Egypt utter 

the ^ as y or as^ / It is true that y for ^ is generally regarded 

as the primitive pronunciation of the consonant in the early 
Arabic. It is also true that ^ is still pronounced y in some 
parts of Arabia. According to Wetzstein {ZJ)M(t, xxii., pp. 
163-4) the *Aneza pronounce ^ as hard y formed in the front of 

the palate, a sound which in some other tribes has developed 
into // at the beginning of words and has been palatalized into 

dsy at the end of words. This undoubtedly shows, then, that ^ 
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= ^ is not necessarily a distinctively Egyptian pronunciation. 
As to the original pronunciation of ^ by the early Arabic 

invaders of the Xile-land and their descendants, what are we 
to say to Stern's transliteration of r?^^ 'stone' by gAtfXp 

{hamr), and of ^'J\ 'verdigris' by ACClN(rAp {assinMr)'^ 

The consonant Sirna (Tis pronounced ^^(? in Cairo with prosthetic 
t^ and S in Assuan and Upper Egypt generally (only at Abydos 

sometimes ft) ; thus, (ToA B. hjCol, S. M, For AT(rENOYq, 

however, we see B. (itdhii^f, S. iitMndyOf. In other words, (T 
represents, nearly everywhere, in Egypt, a d- or ^-sound. Stem's 
transliteration would clearly indicate that at the time when the 
Fragment was written — ^ was uttered either i or j (thus, ^ y^fc 

= gAtfXp, haSar) and not hard //, which would probably have 

appeared as gAXAp, hayar. But here again we must allow for 
possible variation in the Egyptian Arabic of that period. The 
writer of the Fragment may have belonged to a section of 

country where ^ was uttered as j or even i, whereas in other 

districts it may have been, and probably was, pronounced 
hard //. 

In view of the many confusing facts in the case, it is practi- 
cally impossible to arrive at any certain conclusion. I believe, 
however, that the hard r/-pronunciation of Gaufja^ peculiar to 
both Upper and Lower Egypt, is of Egyptian and not of Arabic 
origin. The palatalization of Ganfja before e^ i in the Delta, 

e. g. XF = B, ze for S. ge^ may be regarded as a local peculiarity. 
Furthermore, the present hard ^-pronunciation of ^, peculiar to 

the Delta, but accepted everywhere in Egypt where persons of 
education converse, may have had a two-fold origin, viz. first, 
an Egyptian one from Gangn = g^ which must have influenced 
the Arabic vernacular very strongly ; and secondly — and this 
must not be overlooked — an Ai'abic one, in that some persons, 
and perhaps those most influential politically among the early 
Egyptian Arabs, may have pronounced the ^ as g. It is per- 
fectly clear, however, from the examples in Stern just quoted, 
that they did not (dl do so. 

22. T, 'f^dt all over Egypt; thus, 4>N0Y+ = B. and S. 

Evnd**di. In Abydos the consonant is named JJei and is per- 
haps pronounced thus. 
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The following instances of differentiation between Cairo and 
Assuan in the text of John i. Iff. are interesting: B. //<"'= S. 
iiUin (Greek \Lkv) ; B. eponh = S. ilOnfi (with the indefinite arti- 
cle); B. iloh tpOnh nt tc(ioini = S, o^Cih hide onjii viitwdwi ; 
B. f'f/a'floini = S. ({fthj'ait. These variations, with one excep- 
tion, are probably not due especially to vagaries of cantillation, 
but arise from slightly differing, texts. The printed versions of 
the Coptic Scriptures in Egypt are not entirely in agreement 
with respect to minor points. Indeed, one of Labib's chief 
objects is to establish by means of his new press a standard 
edition of the Scriptures. The exception noted above is S. 
onhi^ which plainly shows an enclitic helping vowel, quite after 
the modern Egyptian Arabic style. This I cannot regard as a 
Coptic peculiarity (see above). The intercalated d in dt^archi 
is evidently an attempt to avoid a hiatus in cantillation. 

The tone or air to which the Assuan priest sang his verses is 
very interesting both from the musical and from the textual 
point of view. In order to illustrate its singular character, a 
few bars of it are given herewith. So far as I am aware, this 
is the first specimen of Coptic cantillation published in this 
countrv. 

It will be noticed that the air begins on the dominant, pro- 
ceeding almost immediately to the sub-dominant, and then 
modulating between the sub-dominant and the flatted dom- 
inant! This is a distinctly Oriental peculiarity. In the tenth 
bar the singer begins a new musical phrase by reverting to the 
natural dominant. It should be observed — and this is very 
strange — that the ninth bar, which is a pause after the word 
O'^iutklt 'God' (musical pronunciation for (^^nr^^e/i), does not 
end, but interrupts a sense phrase; thus, 6**dh nd 0**ndldi b(i 
bUdfji means 'and God was the word.' This can only be ex- 
plained by the supposition that the pause was purposely intro- 
duced in order to attract attention to the words hd bUdgt 'he 
was the word.' The entire chant modulates solely between /*- 
natural and ^/-flat, i. e., it touches only three notes, being even 
more limited in its musical range than the ordinary vernacular 
Arabic songs, which usually have a scope of at least fi\Q notes. 
The chant is sung without instrumental accompaniment. 

It is not the purpose of this article to treat of the very con- 
siderable influence of Coptic on the sentence construction and 
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vocabulary of the present Egyptian Arabic vernacular. This, 
together with the highly interesting subject of the Coptic pho- 
netic treatment of Greek loan-words, must be left to another 
paper. It will readily be seen that the study of modern Coptic 
phonology is of great importance both for the Egyptologist and 
for the general philologist; for the Egyptologist, because only 
through Coptic can any knowledge of the vocalization of ancient 
Egyptian be arrived at, and for the general philologist, because 
we have in the present system of Coptic pronunciation what 
apparently practically corresponds to a phonographic echo of a 
long dead speech. Perhaps the closest modern parallel is the 
ceremonial use of Old Slavonic in the Slavic churches. 

The present article is merely an attempt to illustrate the main 
characteristics of the church Coptic as it is uttered in Egypt 
to-day. The writer has felt himself chiefly hindered by the 
scantiness of the data which he was able to collect, as well as 
by the frequent untrustworthiness of Oriental information. In 
every case, however, where his Coptic instructor seemed uncer- 
tain, the statements have been cither omitted or given tenta- 
tively. It is much to be hoped that the writer's efforts in this 
direction will be followed by further investigations on the part 
of European and American scholars. 



Notes from India^ Secmid Series, — A Visit to Ujjain — Bhar- 
trhar€s Cave — Legends of King Vikrama. — Letters to 
the Corresponding Secretary from Professor A. V. Wil- 
liams Jackson, Columbia University, New York City.* 

Ujjain, March 10-13, 1901. — It will not be easy to forget 
the beauty of the Indian starlit night when I reached Ujjain, 
once the center of literary culture, science and art in India, 
made famous by the court of King Vikrama. Here at last I 
was in the home of many legends connected with Kalidasa, 
and amid the very scenes portrayed by ^fidraka, Bhav^abhuti, 
and the rest of the coterie whose names are associated with that 
period which is sometimes called the Renaissance of Sanskrit 
literature. Happily for the student, Ujjain in certain respects 
lies a little off the line of travel ; so that western influence and 
trade have not dispelled all the glamor that still tinges the old- 
time city with its enchanting glow. 

After a good night's rest at the Dak Bungalow near the rail- 
way station, it was time, at G.30 in the morning, to start on our 
visit through the quarters and environs of what was once the 
renowned capital of Malwa. Nowadays Ujjain is perhaps bet- 
ter known as a minor place of export for opium, and as the site 
of a ruined astronomical observatorv that made it the Green- 
wich of India over two hundred years ago. Our guide and 
host, Mr. Keshao Rao Ramaji Thomrey, Magistrate of His 
Highness Sitoliya Sahib of the Gwalior State, was waiting for 
us, and it was but a few minutes from the Bungalow, near 
Mahadeo College, before we were in the streets of the his- 
toric citv. 

1. Ujjain. 

The first glimpse that met the eye, after the bullocks and 
beggars, was a huge elephant almost blocking the street, like 
Karnaptlraka's monstrous victim in the Mrcchakatikd (2.2, ed. 
Stenzler, p. 40-42, cf. Wilson, Hindu Theatre^ i. 57). Not far 

> A continuation of the first series, which appeared in the Journal, vol. 
zxii, 1901, pp. 821-882. 
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beyond there peeped out from a doorway a curious dwarf 
w^oman that strangely recalled the cunning Manthara of the 
Ramayana. A few paces more brought us to the fortress gate 
of the great Vikraniaditya. The gateway itself is a crude 
structure two stories high, with bulky posts or buttresses. 
These were stained red several feet above the ground, and 
before one of them a young Hindu woman chanced to be kneel- 
ing in a suppliant posture, offering flowers. The portal had a 
solemn, ominous look, rather than a hallowed appearance ; and 
this is in keeping with the legend recorded about it below. 
Tradition says that the archway once formed the entrance to 
Vikrama's palace ; from its vaulted top now hangs a rude cop- 
per bell. On the sides of the i>ortal are twelve columns or 
pillars, with scrolls and carvings, and there are two striking old 
figures of the sisters of the terrible goddess Kfili. These two 
malign deities remained at Ujjain when their sister betook her- 
self to Calcutta, and they still continue to manifest their evil 
nature by bringing cholera upon the city every twelve years. 

Passing over the rough stone pavement that characterizes the 
neighborhood of the gate and was designed, it is said, to check 
the hoofs of invading horsemen in bygone days, we entered a 
more spacious street, on the right of which stands the rather 
commanding palace of the Mahfiraja, now used as a judicial 
court. See figure 2.' 

Directly opposite, on the left, is placed a Temple of Rama, 
where our host had charge of paying a monthly stipend to the 
ministering jjriests and worshippers. Thanks to him, access was 
granted us at once, which is not always the case in Hindu 
temples. 

Facing the entrance to the enclosed precinct there is a small 
shrine of the ever-present monkey-god Hanuman, and to the left, 
in the rear of this, a fane of ^^iva, with the footprints of the 
god. To the right of the enclosure, and partly supported by 
twelve columns, stands the Rama tenijde itself. Around these 

* The photop^raphs illustrating these Notes were taken by my nephew, 
Frederic J. Agate, who accompanied me on my trip to India, and to 
whose kindness I am indebted for the opix)rtunity of showing to Indo- 
logists several views which are not to be found either in Europe or India. 
For some reason or other Ujjain seems to have been neglected even in 
the Government collection. 




II, Modern Pauce and Court of Justice at Ujjain. 
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twelve columns, as a cloistered walk, is made the i^radakaina^ 
or circumambulation in honor of Rama ; and on the right within 
the open temple walls is a place set apart for the daily reading 
of the Puriinas. The large drums that stood near betokened 
a noisy accompaniment to the ritual worshij). Directly in the 
center of the rear wall of the temple, as one looks in, there 
were noticed three figures in a shrine. These portrayed the 
semi-divine Rama, standing in effigy between his brother Laks- 
mana on the right and his wife Sitfi on the left. One or two 
ministering priests were moving about near the shrine, and on 
an incidental mention being made of the Vedas, some surprise, 
or perhaps concealed dread of profanation, was manifested when 
I ventured to whisper Af/ftim 11/ purohitam ijajhasya devatn 
rtvijarn^ etc. 

A few steps beyond the shrine of Rama, amid the maze of 
sacred buildings and past a temple of elephant-headed Ganai)ati, 
or Ganeya, we came to a sanctuary of ^iva, under the form in 
which he is worshipped in the great epic, as Mahakala, Great 
Time. In front of this temj)le we could hear a number of Brah- 
man boys studying the YajurVeda with their master. We 
listened attentively to the intoned recitative, but as soon as they 
caught sight of us the recitation ceased, desecrated, as of old, 
by a foreign or unhallowed presence. 

A turn to the right led to a tine, deep tank with Brahmans 
bathing and washing their gannents, as in the eighth act of the 
3frc(*hakaffkd (cf. also Wilson i, 123, 141). Some of them 
were busy with their mantra prayers, but one or two, less scru- 
pulous than the rest, asked us for ' baksheesh ' to purchase 
'bang'; but we hurried on, casting a glance only at the oldest 
Temple of Mahadeo in Ujjain, near which a superb specimen of 
(j^iva's sacred bulls was lazily grazing. 

After passing around to the other side of the tank, where a 
number of other priests were still going through their ablutions, 
we turned down a by-path to the right to visit a Hindu astron- 
omer teaching some pupils who sat at his feet, like the scholars 
of Varahamihira in I'jjain of old. This teacher, who gave his 
name in Sanskrit as Xaravana Jyotisi and claimed to be a 

« • ft- • 

descendant of the family of Vvasa, still adhered to the old 
geocentric school of astronomy, and, in making his Sanskrit 
explanations to his pupils and to us, he used an old iron wire 
figure of the universe by way of illustration. 
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It was necessary to retrace our steps past some small stone 
images of gods and godlings, along the path that descended to 
the large Rudra-Sagara Pond. This partly artificial lake is one 
of seven said to have been constructed by Vikrama, the number 
seven corresponding to the seven mythical Sagaras, or oceans 
(cf. Edmdyana^ iii. 74. 25; Vi'mavadattdy 23; and Indische 
S^/rUche^ 5508, 5742). A causeway led directly through the 
Rudra-Sagara to the Temple of Ilari-Siddhi on the farther bank. 
This goddess is renowned for having saved the life of King 
Vikrama by bringing amrta from heaven as a balm to heal him 
on one occasion when he was severely burned. In grateful 
recognition of her beneficence the king founded a temple in her 
honor. In front of the goddess's sanctuary there were standing 
two tall columns, with stone receptacles or cups for holding 
lights at the festival of Dlvfili, or Feast of Lanterns. Near by 
was a good specimen of a i^afa-vrksa or banyan tree. The 
picture will helj) to make clear the position of the temple on 
the banks of the Rudra-Sagara, and the earthen causeway that 
approaches it. See figure 3. 

From Ilari-Siddhi's Temple it was but a short distance to the 
Sipra (Skt. (ylpra) river, immortalized in Kalidfisa's famous lines 
descriptive of Ujjain. The verses addressed to the cloud-mes- 
senger in the Meghaduta record the charm of ' Sipra's breeze ' 
(Meyh. I. 31, ^'iprdvafa) and the number of sdrasa birds that 
haunt the river's banks; and the Raghuvah^a alludes to the 
trees of the gardens along its shores as stirred by the breezes 
from its rippling waters {Jiaghu, 6. 35 piprataraugdnilakaffipf- 
tdsu udi/dnaparamjyardsu). See figure 1. 

The bank of the river was lined with bathing-places. As far 
as I could learn, these were farmed out, so that an income was 
assured to the respective proprietors. We noticed one partic- 
ular ghat that a widow owned as her claim. Her ideas of pro- 
[>rietory rights were evidently strongly developed, for a lively 
scene ensued when an invading bather entered her domain with- 
out paying tlie fee that made part of the woman's regular 
income. It was not necessarv to understand the dialect of the 
vituperation, billingsgate, and mutual recriminations that fol- 
lowed. The gestures of the belligerent parties and the inter- 
ested bystanders quite sufficed . See figure 4. 




V. The Old Astbonohical Obsebtatoby at Ujjain. 
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Not far beyond was a place marked off in a square of about 
twenty feet for thep«;v/?/<e<M//, and near by was a Hindu, who, 
in accordance with the old Grhya-sutra prescriptions, was going 
through the formal ceremony of tonsure and shaving after the 
loss of one of his near relatives. A few steps beyond, under a 
matting hovel, on his low corded bed, lay an aged Sannyasin. 
One of his eyes was totally gone, all his teeth were out, and his 
ash-besmeared figure seemed as palsy-stricken as the rsi in 
8ir P^dwin Arnold's Light of Asia. lie mumbled some lines 
from the Gita on the philosophy of life, and made an unintelli- 
gible comment on far-off lands when our host tried to explain 
to him what was meant by America ; and then he crept away to 
his wretched retreat. 

There remained, at the moment, time only for a glimpse of 
the small Agastya Temple, where two Xautch girls were in 
attendance, and we entered our little covered pony carts to ride 
out to the south of I.^jjain, to visit the ruins of the Astronomical 
Observatory. See figure 5. 

This observatorv was erected about A. D. 1724, bv Java- 
»inha, or Jai Sing II, Raja of Jai})ur. The photograph, which is 
54 rare one, is worth reproducing, with a few words of explana- 
tion. It was taken from the top of a brick and cement structure 
which had been built to serve as a huge sun-dial. The gnomon 
or marker of this old Titan time-piece is a wall in the shape of a 
vight-angled triangle, some thirty or forty feet long at its base, 
j*nd more than twenty feet high from the ground to the apex of 
its perpendicular. The thickness of the wall is three or four 
I'eet. It is set in the plane of the meridian, and its sloping 
liypothenuse points to the north ])ole. Steps, moreover, are cut 
in the inclined surface of the liypothenuse, so as to give an 
uscent to the apex. As the photograph was taken from this 
iipex, only the base of the huge gnomon shows in the picture. 
[But near the foot of the per])endicular, to the left of the tree as 
<jne faces the photograph, one may easily recognize the remains 
of the arc of a giant circle, on which the shadow of the gnomon 
was wont to fall, as my colleague. Professor J. K. Rees, the 
astronomer, points out to me on showing him the illustration in 
its proof-sheet form.] Observations of the sun's approximate 
position, and determinations of the time of day, could readily 
be made by this immense instrument. There was a broken or 

VOL. XXIII. 21 
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weathered stone mural quadrant (not shown in the picture) to 
the left of the base of the Yantra-samraj. This must have been 
used for determining the sun's altitude and zenith-distance, if 
my very limited astronomical knowledge, especially in Indian 
astronomy, allowed me rightly to identify it; but I stand 
ready for correction at the hands of specialists in such matters; 
and my notes, unfortunately, had to be hastily made. I am not 
clear, moreover, as to what the purpose of the horizontal solid 
stone cylinder may have been, which is also noticeable in the 
picture near the foot of the dial pointer. 

The striking feature, however, of the collection of structures, 
as seen in the photograph, is the wall of the two large hori- 
zontal circles of stone and cement. The outer of these is about 
ten feet high ; the inner, about six. The doorways or gates in 
the wall are easily seen in the picture; the one to the north 
overlooks the river. The use of these circular structures 
((liffanga'yantra) was evidently for determining the time of ris- 
ing of the sun, moon and stars above the plane of the horizon. 
But such details regarding the observatory'- have an attraction 
chiefly for those who are working in astronomy. The view from 
the place, however, is one to be remembered. The Sij)ra river 
near by, the prospect over the broken plain set off by a back- 
ground of woods, and in the distance a slowly moving camel 
train, all combined to give color to the scene. A myth regard- 
ing buried treasures was not lacking, and signs were in evidence 
where some credulous seekers had turned up the soil in two or 
three places, guided by a vision seen by an old woman in a dream. 

To the reader of Sanskrit literature, the streets, alleys and 
lanes of Ujjain are ever a source of interest. The stock char- 
acters of the old Indian dramas and of Kalidasa's poems are as 
much in evidence now as in ages long ago, even to the * city-fed 
bull ' which sniffed about the stalls, as in the fourth act of the 
Mrcchakatika {Mrc*'h, p. 69, ed. Stenzler; Wilson, i. 84). 
The scene in the present photograph is an avenue facing a mod- 
ern temple of Krsna, with a handsome silver shrine; but near 
the gates of the sanctuary one may notice small dealers still 
carrying on their trade as of yore with cowrie shells instead of 
money. See figure 6. 

Among other places of interest for Sanskrit students is 
AvantT-ksetra, or the site of old Ujjain. It is necessary to drive 




VI. Street Scene near the Teuplb of Krishna at Ujjain. 




VII. Entkakcb to Bhartrhari's Cave at Ujjain. 
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out a mile or so over rough, dusty roads, partly shut in by low 
mud walls. Here a spot is pointed out as the place where 
Bhartrhari used to sit, and somewhat beyond is the cave where 
the poet used to dwell as a hermit. 

2. Bhartrharl's Cave. 

The cave itself stands on an elevation overlooking a part of 
the river. There were numerous trees about it, well filled with 
birds ; and the familiar crow of Sanskrit story was not absent. 
There is a stone shrine by the entrance to the cave ; one must 
pass a few steps beyond this to a narrow gate in a wall, after 
entering which one comes to the real mouth of the cave. A few 
stone steps, steep and somewhat winding, lead down into the 
recess. To the north (if I rightly noted the points of the com- 
pass) was a small vaulted chamber where Bhartrhari underwent 
so great acts of penance and self-abnegation that Tndra himself 
cast his bolt from heaven to interrupt the anchorite's long-con- 
tinued tifpas. To the inquirer a rough circular mark in the 
stone slab above is pointed out to indicate how the sage raised 
his hand to ward off the shaft that struck the stone above his 
head. See figure 7. 

Passing from this eremite cell eastward through a passage, 
one comes to a small hall or recess with a figure or picture rep- 
resenting Bhartrhari's teacher, Groraksaniitha, in the center, and 
on the left the moralist's nephew, Gopi-canda, his sister's son ; 
while to the south an opening in the cavern's roof is pointed out, 
which is said to lead ultimately through a passage to Benares! ' 

Ascending up steps again to the east, within this underground 
vault, there is an entrance to a small cave dedicated to Sarasvati 
and another to Ganapati. Here, sculptured in the stone, two 
footprints were visible. They were the marks of the venerated 
feet of Macchendranatha, the Guru of Bhartrhari's own teacher. 
Xear by, in another passage or recess, was a part of a large linga 
of ^iva, known as the ^ankara-Siiiha Linga. This must have 
been but one of many, for there are said to be no less than 
eighty-four sacred 'lings' in XJjjain. 



^ On returning from India I am able to add now a reference to a brief 
allusion to the names mentioned in this paragraph, in P. G. Nath^s edi- 
tion of Bhartrhari, Bombay, 1896, pp. 8, 21, 48, 48. 
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Inquiry with regard to Bhartrhari's history, who is looked 
on as the brother of Vikrama (see below), brought out the story 
of his favorite wife Pingala in but a slightly different form from 
that elsewhere recorded. To test the devotion of his belove<i 
on one occasion when hunting, he caused to be sent her his gar- 
ments stained with the blood of a kid. Pingalfi dropped dead 
at the sight; and on learning this, Bhartrliari wished to live no 
longer. But to comfort the poet his Guru declared he could 
make a hundred Pingalas, which he did forthwith. Bhartrhari 
became puzzled and could not discover his true wife; thereupon 
he renounced the world and became a Sannvasin. This is a 
different storv from the familiar one in the commentator to the 
famous (//i/X*- verse {X'tti(;atak'n, 2) regarding the precious fruit 
(phafa) bestowed upon his wife Anafigasena and given by her 
to her paramour. It is the one dramatized, as I was informed, 
in the plays relating to Bhartrhari. The renunciation of the 
world and adopting the life of a recluse, account for the associa- 
tions gathered about the cave, although it is stated that there 
are some corresponding cells in other i)laces in India.' 

Time was reserved for visiting other places on the Sipra river, 
esi)ecially the (iafigfi-ghat, a line landing with steps near one of 
its curves ; and from the parapet a good outlook could be had 
over the dust-mounds of the older citv. 

In returning along a more remote road the site of a lonely 
temple of Durga was passed, which one might associate w4th 
the terrific scenes in the fifth act of Bhavabhuti's Malat't'tnciffh' 
atuf,, describing her as the terrible goddess Camuiida and her 
cruel skuU-necklaced priestess Kapala Kundaln. Besides the 
story about Kfdidasa recorded in J.i OJS, xxii, p. 331, there was 
an. opportunity to gather a legend of Vikrama and the rise of 
newer Ujjain from the dust of the older Avantika. The account 
as Mr. Thomrey related it ran almost as follows: 

3. Legends of Vikrama and Old UJjain. 

' On one occasion Gandharvasena, son of Indra, was sitting 
with his father in Svarga, watching a dance of the Apsarases. 
Gandharvasena chanced to laugh at one of the dancing girls; 



^ See now a mention of one at Mount Abu and of one at Achalgarh, in 
P. S. Nath, op. cit.t p. 45. 
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whereupon his father grew exceedingly angry and called him an 
ass (khan/)^ pronouncing at the same time a curse upon him 
that he should descend to earth and become an ass.* The son 
begged the angry god at least to tell him to what place he 
should turn his steps, and at Ins father's bidding Gandharvasena 
went to Ijjain and lived in the Forest of Mahakula {Mahdh'tla- 

' Now the daughter of the king of Avantika, or old Ujjain, 
came to offer worship to the god Mahakala, as a form of (,Uva. 
She caught sight of tlie ass, who s})oke to her in Sanskrit, at 
which she became interested and inquiring " Who are you ?" 
asked all about him. Thereupon Gandharvasena laid aside liis 
ass\s giuse and appeared in his true form. Immediately she 
became enamored of him and the union of their love was 
sealed. 

' It thus happened that Gandharvasena came every niglit in 
his perfect form to visit his loved one, and would then take 
again his ass's sha])e in the morning. Accordingly the thought 
occurred to the princess, ''If I could only burn the body of 
the ass, there would remain alone and forever the form of the 
man." With this i<lea, on one occasion when Gandharvasena 
was sitting by her in human guise, and his two forms were dis- 
tinct, she threw the ass's bodv into the fire. A marvel instantly 
ensued. Xo sooner had the form of the ass touched the Hamcs 
than Gandharvasena began to shriek in agony, and in his anguish 
he cried to her, "Flee hence, for I shall bring the dust of 
heaven upon this place." So she tied, bearing within her womb 
the fruit she had conceived bv Indra's son. 

' A fearful shower of dust from heaven forthwith descended, 
which buried the old city. But the princess who liad escaped 
gave birth to twin sons. One of these w-as Vikramaditya ; the 
other was Bhartrhari.' Such, according to legend, was their 
semi-divine origin, and thus the tradition is repeated that 
Bhartrhari was an elder brother of Vikrama and that he held 



' I may now add, a hint of this legend may be found in Crooke, The 
Popular Religion and Folklore of Nortliern India ^ it, 208 ; Lassen. lA, 
ii: 753, with references. An analogue in Lucian^s OnoH, imitated by 
Apuleius in his Metamorphoses, is noted by my friend and pupil, Dr. 
Gray. 
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the kingdom of Dhar, or rather Dhara-nagara, the capital of 
Malwa/ 

A newer Ujjain seems then to have come into existence in 
place of the old, but I did not gather any legendary account as 
to its beginnings. Misfortunes, however, attended upon the 
place, partly as a result of Gandharvasena's curse, and one of 
the legends as to how Vikrama became king of it is preserved 
somewhat as follows : 

' Owing to the effect of Gandharvasena's curse which still 
hung over the city, the awful goddess Kali used every day to 
devour him who had just been anointed king, so that the city 
would ever be without a ruler. On one particular day the son 
of a potter woman was chosen to be king. Impending death 
stared the unwilling monarch in the face. But to the weeping 
mother Vikrama came as a beggar, for such in reality he was, 
and learning the cause of the distress he offered himself as a 
substitute. lie was gladly accepted and joyfully installed in 
the fatal office. But a remedy was in his hands as the sequel 
proved. 

' Kali was wont, as the legend goes, to come to the palace 
every night along the remote road mentioned above, and then 
to destroy the king. On this very pathway Vikrama therefore 
sacrificed buffaloes and other animals, dug small holes which he 
filled with wine, and strewed the road with sweetmeats, per- 
fumes, and a carpet of flowers. The cruel goddess partook of 
these offerings with such delight and was propitiated to such a 
degree, that when she reached the spot where Vikrama's Gate 
now stands, she declared herself ready to grant any boon to the 
one that had so gratified her. It is hardly necessary to add that 
Vikrama begged that his own life be spared as king and that 
Kfili should depart from Ujjain, never to return. 

' Forced by her pledge she granted these boons, quit Ujjain, 
and went to Calcutta, but left her two sisters, whose images are 
now seen at the portal, and granted them the privilege of 
devouring, every twelve years, as many human lives as they 
pleased. This they do by cholera, as stated above. In addi- 
tion to this, moreover, seven girls and five buffaloes were to be 
sacrificed to them each year — carrying out the old tradition of 
human sacrifices to Durga.' 



^ On Dhara, see also P. G. Nath, op, cit., p. 5. 
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These sacrifices used regularly to be fulfilled, and it is stated 
that those men who gave their five-year-old daughters to be 
slain received grants of land as a recompense. It is needless to 
add that the English Government put a stop to such cruel sac- 
rifices, so that now only the buffaloes are killed at the Da9aratha 
festival in October on the ninth day (nonu) of the month 
Ai^vhia. The girls that are now set free are not allowed to 
marry, however, although the land-compensation is made to 
their fathers as before. The heads of the buffaloes are buried 
by the archway which was daubed with red paint, and these are 
taken out each year when the fresh ones are slaughtered. It 
was stated that the ofiiciating priests were of the Balfa caste, a 
sort of ^udra class, and they eat the flesh of the buffaloes 
which thev sacrifice. 

With regard to other legends and the drama, no tradition 
Heems to be preserved about Urvayi, although one would expect 
it, owing to the close association of her name with Vikrama 
"throughout Sanskrit literature. But other inquirers may be 
Tnore fortunate in that matter. It was interesting to learn that 
"the Candakdu^ikii is sometimes played at Ujjain in a MarathI 
A'crsion ; ^nd also the MrcchakatiJcd^ which must be particularly 
^appropriate in the very scene where its plot is laid, and of 
c^ourse ^'akuntalfi is sometimes given. But the list of plays 
I learned would not be comi)lete without including Shakspere, 
"whose dramas they likewise sometimes perform — a happy union 
of East and West. Such at least are some among the many 
points of interest to me, and they will ever make the recoUec- 
"tion of my visit to Ujjain a bright one. 



The Relation of the Vedic Forms of the DuaL — By Dr. 
Gkoroe AI. Bolling, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

The beginning of the understanding of the Vedic endings of 
the dual -an and -(/ dates from the article of Rudolf Merin- 
ger, BiitrCUje zur (/fsschichte der Uhj. declination^ KZ. xxviii, 
pp. 217 ff. In this article Meringer showed clearly that these 
two forms of the dual were nothing but sentence-doublets of 
one and the same form, and maintained that their original dis- 
tribution was faithfully reflected by their occurrence in the Rig 
Veda: -a before consonants and in pause; -de before all vowels 
except t( ; before u the semi- vowel was lost. An important 
correction of this view was made by Bechtel, Ilauptprobhin*' 
der hhj, jMuthhrt s^it SchUieh* r^ p. 'I'^b^ where he argues that 
since O. X. atta and Gothic nhtau can represent neither *oktO 
nor ^ok'tOtj^ it follows tliat the parent language must have pos- 
sessed also the form *^'XVo?<, a form that is not represented in 
the Rig Veda except where it is suspected to be of ' later ' ori- 
gin, and that, therefore, the original distribution must have been 
-/> before consonants, -i'nt before vowels, and -Ou in })ause. This 
correction of Meringer's theory enabled Bechtel (compare the 
admirable exposition, op, cit.^ p. 282) to bring under the same 
principle the locative forms in -(?, -dfi. The application to the 
perfect forms had already been made by ('ollitz, AJJ\ ix, p. 
47 n. The theory thus modified has been accepted by Wacker- 
nagel, Altindisrhi' Granunatik\ p. 107. As the acceptance, 
however, is not yet universal — compare Brugmann, Gnindr. I* 
pp. 203 n., %^',^^ 888 — it may be of service to point out another 
argument that will strengthen Bechtel's position and at the 
same time illustrate a truth that at the present time needs 
emphasis on account of an unwillingness in certain quarters to 
accept its logical consequences, viz., that the dialect of the Rig 
Veda is not the ' mother dialect ' of the dialects on which are 
based the Atharva Veda, the Brahmanas, the Sutras, and in 
general the later literature. 
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The point which I hope to make clear is that it would have 
been impossible for the ' later ' language to obtain its duals 
in 'du if it had ever passed through the stage of develop- 
ment that is represented by what is called ' the oldest portions ' 
of the Rig Veda. Before attempting to show this T will exam- 
ine two of the most recent discussions of the relations of these 
forms, the latter of which will involve a question of method. 
Arnold, JA OS, xviii, p. 347, sees in the form -«//, which he 
considers *a note of later date,' the result of a striking process 
termed ^'flexional expansion," due to efforts (which in the 
main he takes to be conscious) 'to introduce distinctness into 
flexional elements originally slight in bulk and of multiple con- 
notation.' The suggestion contains all the novelty which the 
author claims for it, but based as it is on the numerical relations 
of the two forms, its criticism mav be found in the article of 
Meringer already cited, p. 220: '' Wenn man sagt und das wird 
jetzt die landlaufige meinung sein : Tm R. Y. verhalten sich die 
«- zu den au- formen wie 1129: 171, also sind die d- formen die 
alten, aus ihnen entwickeln sich erst die <7 //-formen und gelan- 
gen schliesslich zur alleinherrschaft — so ist das ganz falsch und 
verkehrt." It remains to point out only that if Arnold's con- 
ception of the relation of the forms could possibly be true, his 
conclusion that the <?//-forms are indications of late date would 
be justified. But the manifest error of his premise must of 
itself tend to shake belief in the justness of his conclusions. Of 
the error of this view Arnold himself seems to be partly con- 
scious, since in KZ. xxxvii, p. 446 instances of -an before 
vowels are not included in the "Xotes of late date." 

An attempt of Oldenberg to reconcile Meringer's explana- 
tion of the relation of these forms with the theory that those in 
'du (except before vowels) are indicative of a late date is found 
m ZDMG, liv, pp. 187 ff.: " Hinreichend gesicherte gramma- 
tische Theorien lehren uns als Anfangspimkt der Entwicklung 
die Verteilung jener Formen als Satzdoubletten je nach dem 
vokalischen oder konsonantischen Anlaut des folgenden Wortes 
kennen. Andererseits als Endpunkt der Entwicklung steht die 
in der jftngeren Sprache geltende Alleinherrschaft des -du fest. 
Zwischen Anfang und Ende kann es nur den typischen Kampf 
ums Dasein, wie er zwischen Satzdoubletten stattzufinden pflegt, 
gegeben haben; ein Laxerwerden der alten Sandhiregel, Vor- 
dringen der -aw-form muss erwartet werden." From this and 
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especially the last clause I can only understand that according 
to the conception of the writer, the form was always -au, that 
in the period w^heu the old saihdhi rules were strictly applied, 
that is in the period of the ' Rig Veda proper,' this form before 
consonants (and in pause) became -a, but that later the relaxa- 
tion of these rules allowed -au to remain under these conditions. 
But with all the respect due to Oldenberg's opinion, I must sub- 
mit that this view is in contradiction to one of the clearest prin- 
ciples of linguistic science, namely, that such changes do not 
take place each time that a word is spoken but that this result 
is either received from other speakers and then reproduced by 
memory, or that the form is produced after the analogy of 
forms so received. It is exactlv as if one were to maintain that 
Triirvarrai wouhl have reverted to '^irtTrvOroL at anv time that a 
relaxation of the Greek ' rules of euphony ' had set in (compare 
Brugmann, Griech, Gram,^ p. 12). The only way in which 
one of such sentence-doublets can invade the territory of the 
other is by the way of analogy, and this brings us back to the 
question, if the Atharva and the classic literature are the direct 
developments out of a period, that of the " Rig Veda proper," 
which had for the dual only -dv before vowels, -a before conso- 
nants and in pause, how did the form in -du develop? 

This difficulty was distinctly realized by Meringer, loc, cit,, 
p. 225 ff., and met by the supposition that the form in -dv was 
analogically transferred to the position before consonants, that 
in this position it became -du and was then generalized. This 
view is, in my opinion, imtenable for the following reasons: 
first, on account of the comparative rarity of the ending -ar, 
because of the rarity of the conditions under which it occurs. 
This argument in itself is not cogent but must be allowed some 
weight in connection with the following. Secondly, in the cases 
of -dv followed by a vowel, the v is drawn over to the next syl- 
lable — compare especially the cases of its loss when the following 
word begins with ft, 'which are identical with cases like firinis 
y'^tn'irmis; Brugmann, Grimdr, V p. 302 — hence it is at least 
extremely improbable that an ending -dv would be abstracted 
from such a situation.* Thirdly, this ending -dv would not 

* From td, | vagvind, if sufficiently frequent, one might expect the 
development of *vagvind or of an euphonic v comparable with the sibil- 
ant that appears after a final nasal under certain conditions, but not 
the extension of a form tdv. 
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become -an before all cousonants; cf. the medial forms vaja- 
€ldvnam^ sahasraddvndm^ ardvnah 80inapdvnd7n, Yet in spite 
of the fact that we are supposed to have extensive records of 
the transition period, no such forms as -dv n- occur. Finally in 
locatives such as agndu^ in which similar forces are at work, we 
see clearly that the -dv forms appear in pause before they appear 
before cousonants. 

In view of these facts it is much simpler, and in my opinion 
necessarv, to start from the distribution of the forms that 
Bechtel has proven for the Indo-European, namely, -o befo're 
consonants, -Ot/ before vowels, and -on in pause; and to assume 
that we have analogy working in opposite directions in dif- 
ferent dialects, whether these dialects be those of different local- 
ities or of different social strata of the same locality. In the 
dialect which is the basis of the " Rig Veda proper," the result 
is that -d is extended to the position in pause and in part to the 
position before vowels; while in the dialect or dialects which 
are the basis of the Atharva Veda, and of the later literature in 
general, the form in -du was extended to the position before 
eonsouants. In confirmation of this it may be pointed out that 
on this hypothesis the forms in -d and -du will each be so numer- 
ous that the operation of analogy in either direction will be 
easily intelligible. 

The first conclusion to be drawn from this is that as we have 

no means for determining the relative chronology of these 

cihanges in the two (or more) dialects concerned, we can draw 

no inferences as to the time of composition of hymns composed 

in the different dialects. It remains to be seen whether we can 

sirrive at any criteria that will be of service for arranging the 

liymns that are composed in the same dialect. To determine 

't:hi8, it will be necessary to examine other forms, and first the 

duals in -</. To Arnold these arc simply the form from which 

ty " flexional expansion" come the duals in -«, loc. cit.^ p. 347, 

and consequently all occurrences fall in his "period A." Mah- 

low. Die langen Voealt^ p. 130, and Meringer, loc, cit., p. 233, 

consider these forms as originally vocatives, the only use in 

^^hich they are attested. Osthoff, Ml\ i, 226 ff., believed that 

they preserved the ending of the consonantal stems '^j)dda= 

iroSc, which had been transferred to the o-stems by analogy. 

But this fails to explain why the form occurs only as a vocative, 
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and only in the o-stems, an omission which Brugmann, (rnoiflr. 
ii, p. G45, tries to make good by assuming the influence of the 
vocative singular. The hypothesis does not seem to me proba- 
ble, and I would suggest instead that we have in reality in all 
cases vocative singulars, that have been misinteq)reted at least 
as far back as the time of the diaskeuasts. 

Of the material collected by Lanman, Xouh l/tjfft'tpon^ p. 
342, is to be set aside, first, (fsfa^ RV. x. 27. 15. The sai/tMi 
conceals the quantity of the final, but, conce<ling that the prnln- 
pfitha is correct, asf/i can be due only to the analogy of napta 
(cf. Brugmann, GrtnuJr, ii, 480), nava^ dac<u all of which 
occur in this same verse. Of the remaining cases, vi. G3. 1; 67. 
8 do not contain the form in the text nor in the padnpitthn. 
Here the form in -</ cannot be introduced into the text, the first 
passage containing a nominative which is unparalleled, the 
second containing an adjective which is also without ]>arallel 
except for tf/irtnrrata^ i. 15. 0, due to the immediate neigh- 
borhood of itntrarannHt. Nor does the meter require this form. 
Compare for the first passage Oldenberg, 7>/V llifinnen fhs Riff- 
njhi^ p. 4(>7, and ap])ly the same principle to the second, read- 
ing (jhrtn-nnna for ifhrtanHav. Almost all the other examples 
are either ftiuintlvn comjjounds or supposed cases of elliptical 
duals, and any explanation to be satisfactory must do justice to 
this fact. I would suggest therefore that in ttntrdvartnia^ i. 15. 
0'', 'indravaruiui^ i. 17. 3'', 7*^, 8'^, 9'', we have really two voca- 
tives ukI/'ci Vfirftnti^ (compare, for example, raruna mitra satin- 
thith^ V. 07. 2''), and that the shift of accent, whether made by 
the poets or diaskeuasts, is due to the analogy of ni'itrdvarund^ 
etc. The length of the final syllable of the first vocative may 
be due to the same cause, but more })robably it is a case of an 
elliptical dual followed by a singular. Comj)are Delbrilck, 
(wrmnlr. iii, p. 138, and RY. vi. G8. 5'', oulra yo ra?h vamna 
(Jfloatl tnKUi with viii. 25. 2, hn'tnl tnttd nn rathyti rarimo ydf; 
ca Hiikrdtfifi. There is no more reason to posit in the former 
case a vocative dual vfirnna than a nominative dual var^tno or 
farnnttH in the latter. In cases like vii. 01. 1'*, dd vnih cdksnr 
vartnia sujirnCtkani ^ I believe that we have the invocation of 
merely one of the deities to suggest the pair "the beautiful eye 
of ye two, O Varuna." I71timately the phenomenon rests on 
the same basis as the use of diri, ^^e, ayt when more than one 
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person is addressed, explained by Gildersleeve, St/ ft taw of Claa- 
siral Grtek^ § 59, as duo to the shifting of the speaker's eye. 
Compare also v. 64. 6*^; OG. (>*', and vii. 85. 4, where the epithet 
iiilltyn suggests especially Varuna. If, on the contrary, varuija 
is explained iis=^ vanntn = fnitractfrtnid^ it controverts the 
principle (cf. Delbrtlck, /. <•., p. 137) that the last member of a 
ilcamlva compound cannot be used elliptically. 

Apparently more strange are the cases in which, instead of the 
names of one of the pair, an epithet applicable to both is employed 
in the singular, /m?^/v/, i. 151. 4 ; <A/v^ vii. 00. 12'* ; viii. 9. 6^; 
piliira^ V. 74. 4; /v/v/, vi. U3. 10''. The same principle is still 
applicable here, though it must l)e noted that in these cases, 
except the last, the short vowel is not demanded by the meter. 
If it is correct, it mav be that we have here onlv imitations of 
an archaism that was not fully understood. Finally, in v. (>7. 
1, three gods are invoked, rumna^ mitrn^ unjcDunn^ and ihra 
may be singular applying to the last, while ddltyd naturally 
applies to the tMo first. The concordance is further irregular 
in having a dual verb. 

There remains, then, as a possible criterion for later date 
within the hieratic language itself, the extension by analogy of 
the forms in -n to the jjosition before vowels. At first sight it 
seems tempting to suppose that this analogical process leading 
to the obliteration of the last trace of -ini took ])lace at the end 
of the period of the *'Rig Veda ])roper." Further considera- 
tion, however, will show that this is not necessarily the case. 
We are dealing with an artificial language, and this impulse 
toward a more riofid uniformity may have manifested itself at 
an early time and failed to become universal, or it may have 
proceeded from different individuals at different times. He- 
sides, there is the possibility that forms such as pCtilc \Ht are 
not analogical but contain the old form of the dual of consonant 
stems =7ro8€ (com})are ISIeringer, /oc. <vV., p. 230), M'hich has 
elsewhere been superseded by the endings of the o-stems. 
Finally, there is the jmssibility that some of these forms are of 
the latter, some of the former origin, and we have no means of 
deciding which are which. Under the circumstances it seems 
impossible to use even these forms as criteria of date. But 
having touched on the subject of the consonant duals, I will 
call attention to one force which, though commonly overlooked. 
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must have been at work in their development. The current 
view is that ^pdda^iroU fell under the analogy of a^va- a<;vau 
apvav merely on account of their identity of function. But 
identity of form must also have been brought about, in some 
cases, as follows: *?i(ira=6v€p€^ and other word^j with short 
penult, would be liable to rhythmic lengthening before single 
consonants, resulting in the sentence doublets *nara uara^ 
*agvhia a^vind^ etc. The latter form was then generalized, 
and under its influence *j)dda was supplanted by pddd. After 
this the proportion a^vCt: arvdu: agiHiv^pddd: x yields the 
forms pdddu and jjdddiK That the form pddd for pdddv before 
vowels is a relic of the older period, and that ha^ttd in the same 
position is analogical to it, is possible, but there is no numerical 
predominance of the consonantal stems in such positions, such 
as would have tended to support this view. I am therefore 
inclined to believe that the difference between the «-stems and 
other stems in this form was completely obliterated at an early 
period, though the other possibility must remain, rendering 
uncertain any employment of these forms as a criterion of date. 



Contributions front the Jdiminiya Brahmana to the hi8to7*y 
of the Brahmana literature. — By Professor Hanns 
Oertel, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Fourth Beriei :^ Bpecimens of verbal correspondences of the Jftiminlya 

Brahma^ with other Brahmapas. 

A NUMBER of passages from the Jfiiminlya Brahmana printed 
in previous papers showed a marked resemblance, not only in 
contents but also in their wording, to similar chapters in other 
Brahmanas. The story of Yajiiavalkya's encounter with the 
Brahmans of the Kurupaficalas (JB. ii. 76-77, printed in 
JAOS. XV. 238), for example, is almost identical in its phrase- 
ology with the account given in ^B. xi. 6. 3.' In the same 
way the material collected in JAOS. xviii. 26 ff. shows a very 
striking agreement between the JB. and the ^^atyayana Brah- 
mana. 

« 

Upon the basis of a careful collection of such parallels the 
relative position of the JB. among the other Brahmanas must 
ultimately be determined. But such comparisons also throw 
light on the manner in which our present corpus Brahmanicuin 
was composed, and, when made in sufficient number,* they will 
help to decide the question in how far a certain amount of 
legendary and dogmatic stock in trade, cast in definite and 
accepted forms, existed before our Brahmanas were compiled in 
their present form and was freely drawn upon by the compilers. * 



* Series I was printed in JAOS. xviii. p. 15 ; Series II in xix. p. 97 ; 
and Series III in Actes du onzUme Congr^s International dea Oriental- 
iste8. Paris— 1897. Vol. i (1899), p. 225. 

* Cf. also gS. xiv. 6. 9=Brh. Ar. Up. iii. 9. 

» Cf. Oldenberg, Deut. Litt. Zeit. 1897, col. 731. 

* Cf . on this question : Geldner, Ved. Stud. I (1889), p. 290 ; Oldenberg, 
Gott. Gel. Anz, 1890, p. 419 and Deut. Litt. Zeit. 1897, col. 781 ; Levy, 
La doctrine du sacrifice (1898), p. 7 ; Finot, Rev. de Thistoire des religions 
XXX vi (1897), p. 445 ; the writer, JAOS. xviii. p. 16, and American Jour- 
nal of Philology XX (1899), 446 ; Sieg, Sagenstoffe des Rg-veda (1902), p. 
38; Henry, Revue Critique, xxxvi (1902\ No. 48, p. 428 f. 
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Pending a final decision of this vexed and intricate problem, 
every increase of our material is welcome. Tlie selections here 
printed seemed noteworthy not only on account of the closeness 
of verbal correspondence, but also on account of their length, 
especially the third. As both the (,'B. and the first book of the 
SB. have been translated, an English version of the JB. extracts 

• 

is here omitted. 

I 
JB. i. SB. i. 

74. n <( ni ft h y> / ( r h h v a h 

u m % t • 

p n r r a .s a if h h y o * // a i/i n s x 0- 
k a m u / s a </ hh yo^ \ // // nj *■ '^ 
V a (' ff ffi <; it t a p a d 7 i/t f/ a y e 
s a h a s r n /' (t r tunl th * // d y o- 
t r n ih t r (1 i s t ti h h n ni j *( (i a *! 
/• / 1; V fl r up ci ii I s n ni h h rfn >/*/ *' 
d t: V o k n s I c (f /' r / ra'^ it I, ' 
ycni u n m u h p i i r h h y </ // 
y> u r V (f s a d h h y a " /// jtltaro 
fft fffra pnrva ifpaslifantl.'^ 
no tildkyn mil '^tnn tunimshi- 
roti, n it Hi <7 •** ."* <7 /»' *! in a i- 
sudhhy a^" id ytlir ira hrdh- 
run tails snho ^piftddafy drtrlj- 
yffiii kurlsyiuW^ tcbhya tvill 

Va// mtiHUiikurotl, if^tdja nl- 4. 10. yifftj*' nl^'^rtii ijn- 
i'a ui i;.nt<ip(idlui It I Vi'troiii tn pa til nt Ity aha, vdy I'Ova 
eiull ^tar i-hatapairiili yunktc.^'^ ijatapady rk ijatapaiJl. oataMt- 
y il y it s a h a .s r a r a r t a n 1 m^^ n Im cvit tad iltimlnai'n ra yifju- 
Itl yakfilhi ii'di'^tiam ttat saha- nulmu'ii o,a kamtl. 11. yCiy* 
Hmrartainm^^ hhfitdai ydyatl, nahaAravai'tanl ^tl Siifna 
a d ii a f I' a I'a ^^ f rd I sf a h h a th vdl sahasravartanl. aahasra- 
jayad^^ Ity itdnl rdl trial saahn r. t, d. c. //. i\ k, 12. 

^ A. purvavatsebhyo, B.C. purvaiintadbhyo, * All MSS. sdkani^-, 

3 A. yuke, * B.C. -nhh, ^ So all MSS. 

« A. -ril B.C. -re. The quotatiou is SV. ii. 1 179, which, however, 
reads sakhibhyaJ} for pitchhyali, sakaihniifebliyal} for sdkaihni^adbhyo ; 
sahasravartanl for saJicutravartanini ; and sambJiftd for sambhfiam, 

' A. ti. ® A. purvasak»ya, • C. upadiganti. '® A. -nifamya. 

^^ A. karv^as ; B.C. kari^ydse. ** All MSS. y^ikte. 

>» All MSS. -nlm. >^ B.C. -nlrii. » A. tay-. " B.C. jagam. 
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savandni tdny evdl ^ten(V ^tman ydyatra m trdistttbha m 
parigrhn'ite, v i^vd r uj) d n i j a ij a d iti, gdyatram vdi prd- 
sambhrtani^ iti yajfio vdi tahaaiHinam trdistahhatn ynd- 
vi^vd rfipdniyqfnatnevdi ^tena dhymhdiJiarh savanam jdga- 
smnhharati, devd okdnsi tain frtiya^avanam, sava^umy 
cakrira* iti* sa devarn evai etHitadyathdsthdiiamyathdru- 
^tejia yajilarh kumte. paih kalpayati, 13. vi^vd 

rtlpdni samhhrte ^ti, v/p- 
vani eva tad vlttam dtmane ca 
yajamdndya ea sambharati. 
14. devd okdnsi cakrira 
iti, 15. oko hd ^sniin yajiiah 
kurute ya eimih veda, 

75. asurhindo^ hdu\lddhikiti* 16. asitarnrgd ha sma vdi 
adrndndm uyagdu, tarn u hd pvrdkai^yapdudgdyanti, atha 
''utamrgditika^yapdnd^nputrd ha yuvdnani andcdnam knsu- 
dcuh ko nu no ^yani nrgansako rtibindam dudddlakim brdh- 
^nta udgdyati. ete'^^natn anuvy- mana udgithdya vavre. te ho 
dharisydma iti. te hd ^fuivyd- \mh pari vdi no ^yam drtvij- 
harisya7ita dstdrani npa^eduh. yam ddatte haute ''mam anu- 
sa ho ^vdca namo hrdhmand vydhardmeHi. tarn hd ^mivyd- 
astit purd vd a ham adya pro- h artsy anta upaniseduh, sa ho 
taranuvdkdd gdyatrena vigva- ^vdca hrdhmand namo vo ^stu. 
rnpdsu yajHarh samaMhdpa- prdhne vd aham yqjfiam sam- 
yam. sa yatJid gobhir gavdyam asthdpayam. yathd tu vdi 
itvd ^ramanam abalam anu- grdmasya ydtasya ^Irnam vd 
samnuded evam vdve \larh yaj- bhngnam vd hiusamdvahed 
fia^arlram anusamnuddma iti. evam vd aham yajnasyd Ho 
te ho Hthdya pravavrajur ^dhikarisydml V/. te ha him- 
namo ^smdi brdh^nandyd ^stu krtyo ''ttasthuh ka idam asmd 
vidam vd ay am idam cakdre Hi. avocad iti. 

purd ha vd asya prdtaranuvd- 
kdd gdyatrena vigvarupdsu 
yajiias samsthito bhavati ya 
evam veda. 

76. tad dhuh\' adhvaryo kirn 7. tad npavddo ^sti : adh- 
stutam stotram hotd^ prdtar- varyo kim stutam stotram hotd 
anuvdkend^ ^nva^ansuV^ iti. prdtaramivdkend ^nvagansld 



» A. 'na. » So all MSS. « D.C. -rw. * B.C. ti. ' A.B. asurvindo. 
* A. dddprakis. ' A. dr. » C. om. • All MSS. -taranvdk-. 
»» All MSS. 'vaQ-; C. -ir. 
VOL. xxui. 22 
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akarma vayath tad yad usina- iti, sa hruydd akdrsam aham 
kam karme Vy aha hotdram tad yan nuwia karma hotdram 
prcchate ^ti, jyrcc/tate Hi. 

hotah kirk stvtani stotrarn^ hotah khh stutam atotram 
prdtarannvdkend ^fivatya/islr^ jyrdtarannvdkend ^nva^anslr 
iti, akarma vayaih tad yad iti. sa bruydd akdrsam aham 
asmdkam karme Vy dho \lgd' tad yan mama karmo \lfjdtd- 
tdram prcchate ''ti, ram. jyrcchate V/. 

udydtah kim stutam stotram ndydtah kirn stvtam stotrai'n 
hotd prdtaranvvdkoid ''nva- hotd prdtarannvdkend "nva- 
panstd iti. akarma^ vayani (;ansld iti. sa brvydd akdrsam 
tad yad a^mdka/h karme Hi </ham tad yan mama karmd 
hruydd aydsisma* yad atra^ ye- ''ydsisam yad yeyam iti. 
yam iti. 8. tai'n ced bruyus tamo rdi 

taih yadi bruyus tamdnsi ihT tturm ayds'ir na jyotir iti. 9. sa 
agdslr'' na jyotlhsl* Hi jyot'tnsy bruydj jyofis tena yena jyotir 
evd "^ham agdsisam iti bruydn jyotis tena yena ^rg jyotis tena 
na taindiisi Hi jyotis tad yad yena gdyatrl jyotis tena yena 
rg* jyotis tad^^ yad^^ sdma^"* jyo' chando jyotis tena yena sdma 
tis^^ tad yad devatdi Hd?n vd jyotis tena yena deratd jyotir 
aha jyotlnsy agdsisath yustndn era ^ham agdsisant na tatno 
evff tamasd ])dpinand vidhydnl yvsmdhs tu pdpmand tamasd 
Hi. tamasd cdi hnii ^ndns fat cidhydnl Hy dha. pdpmandi 
jtdp)na?id ca vidhyati. hnli \idns tat tamasd ridhyati. 

II 
JB. i. 9B. zL 

19. 1. vdg i'a" agnihotrl. 3. 1. 1. vdg gha vd etasyd 

tasydi mayia eva vatsah. man- H/nihofr(fsyd \/)iihotrl. mana 

asd vdlcdratn prattdi'ii^^ duhre^^ eva vatsah. tad idam manar 

vatsena vdi mdiaram prattdni ca vdk ca samdnam eva san 

duhre.^^ tad vd idam mana/y ndne ^va. tasmdt samdnyd 

'A. hotram: C. inserts /»o/d. * C. -Id. ' C. karma. 

* A. ga(^ii{ha, BjC. agdsifftha, but a first p«rs(jn is doraanded. 

* A. utra; B.C. have yatatra for yad atra. ® C. md. 

^ C. agdmatnr. ^ A. 'tiiisi and omits iti. * B.C. insert sdma. 
»« B.C. cm. " B. inserts yad. »*^ B.C. prakt-. 
'^ A. duiiipre, B. dampre, C. dupre. 

^* A. dumdiy B.C. damhre, Cf. TMB. xiii. 9. 17, evam eva prattdni 
dugdhe. " A. -iiuh. 
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jmrvam taipa^cd vdg anveti. rajjvd vatsam ca mdtaraih cd 

tasmdd vatsam purvam yantam ^bhidadhati teja eva ^raddhd 

pa^cd mdtd ^nveti, hrdayam satyam djyam, 

eva medhy^ upadoham^ prdno 

rajjuk. prdnendi '?•«" vdkyani 

manag cd ^bhihite, rajjvd vdi 

vatsam ca mdtaram cd ^bhida- 

dhdti. 

2. tad dha janako vdideho 2. tad dhdi ^taj janako vdi- 
ydjnavalkyam papraccha vet- deho ydjhavalkyam papraccha 
thd ^yni/iotram ydjnavalkyd^ vettJuVgnlhotram ydjilavalkydS 
itl, vede ^ti ho ^vdca, kirn iti, iti. veda samrdd iti, kim iti, 

m 

pay a iti. poya eve ^ti. 

3. yat payo na sydt kena 3. yat payo na sydt kena 
jiihuyd iti. vr'ihiyavdbhydm jvhuyd iti. vr'ihiyavdbhydin 

iti. yad^ vr'ihiyavdu na syd- iti. yad vrlhiyavdu na syd- 
tdm kena jithuyd^ iti. yad tdm kena jtihuyd iti. yd anyd 
anyad dhdnyam tene \ti.^ yad osadhaya iti. yad anyd osa- 
anyad dhdnyar'n na sydt kena dhayo na syuh kenajithuyd iti, 
juhuyd iti. dranydbhir^ osa- yd dranyd osadhaya iti. yad 
dhlbhir iti. yad dranyd^ osa- dranyd osadhayo na syuh kena 
dhayo na syvh kena jKhuyd^ juhuyd iti. vdnaspatyene '^ti. 
iti. adbhir iti. yad dpo na yad vdnaspatyai'n na sydt kena 
syuJ/ kena jiihvyd^ iti. jiihnyd iti. adbhir iti. yad 

dpo na syuh kena juhuyd iti. 

4. sa ho h'dca na vd iha 4. sa ho h^dca 7Ht vd iha 
tarhi kim cand ^sld athdi ^tad tarhi kim cand ^ftld athdi ''tad 
ahuyatdi^ ^va satyant (jraddhd- ahuyatdi ^va satyam <;raddhd' 
yam iti. tai'n ho ^vdca vetthd ydm iti. vetthd '^ynihotram 
'^ynihotraui ydjnavalkya. na- ydjuavalkya dhenuijatam da- 
mas te ^stu. sahasram bhar/avo ddm'i ^ti ho ''vdca. 

dadma iti. 

5. at ha hdi "nam Jipajagdu 5. tad apy ete glokdh: ki/n 
kitii svid vidvdn^^ pravasaty^^ svid vidvdn pravasaty afpiiho- 

^ medhl equivalent to methi (cf. P.W.), * the post to which the cow is 
tied'; TMB. xiii. 9. 17 mentions the methi and rajJM together. 

* upadohanij this adjective appears to be an Ax. Xey. 

* The pluti is not marked. * A. ya, B.C. ydu. * C. -yad. 

« All MSS. tene, omitting 7i. '' A. drabhy-. ^ All MSS. syur iti. 

* A.B ahuyata iva, C. ahuyandi ^va. 

*^ A. kin vidvdn , B. kin cidrd?i, C. kismi mdvdn. 
" A.B. prasavasatif C. prasavasayati. 
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20. 1. ugnlhotfi grhchhyah trlfjrhehhyahkatham svld asya 
hatha tad ast/a kdvi/am kathd kdci/am katham samtato agtil- 
samtato ^[/nibhir itl yad atjinn hhlr Itlkatham »vid a^ijd'^ napn- 
adhdya} ''thd '^papravasati^ prosftam bhavatl Vy evdl ^tad 
kat/tam asyd* ^?iapaprositam dha. 
hhavatl V/. 

2. Ml ho ^vdea vdjasaneyo i/o C. yo Javisfho bhuiHinesu na 

jacisfho hhuvani'su sa vidvdn vidvdn jtravasan vide Uithd 

prarasan tnde^ tathd tad^ tad asya kdvyaih tathd sanitatn 

anya* kdryay/i tathd samtato aynihhf'r itlm<ina evdiUad dha 

^f/?iibhir iti, man a itl ho \Hica man a sal \m "nyd "* najyaprositam 

ma no vdva^ hhvvanesn Javis- bhatjat'i ^ti. 

tham ma)taAdr hu't \syrt ''napa- 
prositam hhavatl '*ti ha tad 
uvdca, 

3. atha hdi ''nam ^(pajaydxi 7. yat sa dar<tm pantya 
yat^ sa dnram paratyd "tha atha fatra pramddyati knsmint 
tatra pramadyttti kasmin sd sd ^sya hutdhtftir yrhf ydm 
^sya htftdhfftir f/rh*' yam asya asya jahvat'i 7/ yat sa ditrant 

Jahiuftl ''ti. jHintyd "tha tatra jtramddyatt 

k(fsmin?i asya sd ^hutir hut a. 
hhavatl ^ty evdi Uad dha. 

4. sa ho "^vdva vdjasamyo yo 8. yo Jdydra fdif/vantsu visvd 
jdydra^^ hhHvantisH sa vidvdn jdfdni yn ^hihhah, tasmint sd 
pvavasan^^ cidt^^ tasmin sd \^ya ^sy(( htttdlnttir yrhif ydm asya 
hatdhntir yrlie yarn asya jah- 'pthvatl "ti, jn'dnam tvdl "tad 
Vfftl "ti, jo'dna^^ iti ho hulca, dha, t<ismdd dhnh prdna evd 
jirdno vdi^* hhuvanffsu jdyarah "ynihotram iti. 

jn'dna evd ^sya sd hatdhutir^^ 

hhavati. tasmdd dhuh j^vdno 

^ ipnhotram iti ydvad dhy eva 
2>rdnena prdniti tdvad agni- 

hotram juhoti. 



' A. dthdya, ' A. patjprasarati, ^ C. asydn. * C. pravasah cide. 
^ B.C. omit. * B.C. tasya, ^ A. vdca, B. pava. * C. manasdid. 
• All MSS. yat, ^^ All MSS. jdgdrar, " A. prasavasan, 
" A.B. nide. " B.C. -nd. '* All MSS. m. " A. hukahutlr. 
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III. 

The only important differences in the two versions are these : 
xii. 4. 1. 12 (the lowing of the af/nihotr'i'cow) \ 4. 4. 4 (light- 
ning burns the sacrificial fire) ; and 4. 4. 5 (the sacrificial fires 
come in contact with profane fires) are peculiar to ^B. On the 
other hand, while ^B. xii. 4. 2. 5 (=JB. i. 57. 1) mentions 
only 07ie disturbance of the sacrifice through the death of the 
sacrificer, the JB. (i. 57. 2 and 3) adds two others. It also 
mentions (i. 64. 4) as a separate contingency the fusion of the 
dhavanlya and (jarhapatya fires. 

JB. i. 9B. xii. 

51. 1. dxrghasattrahi hn va 4. 1. 1. diry/uisattram ha vd 

eta npayanti ye ^(fnihotram eta upayanti ye ^gnihotram 

juhfHiti. etad dha vdi Hat tram juhvati, etad vdljardmaryam 

jardmur'iyam.^ jarayd vd hy sattraih yad agnUiotram. jar- 

evd ^svidn mvcyate^ rttrtyftnd ayd vd hy evd ^smdu tniieyante 

vd. nirtyund vd, 

2. tad^ d/ndi: yad^ etasya 2. tad dhifh : yad etasya 
diryha^attrino ^yn ii'n ' juh vato dJryhasattrino ^yni/i otram juh - 
''gnln antarena yiiktaui vd vi- vato hitarend ^gm yuktam vd 
ydydt sam vd careyuh kim viydydt Ham vd careyuh kim 
tatra karma kd prdya^vittir iti. tatra karma kd prdya^eittir iti. 
kurv'ita hdl ''va niskrtitn apt kiirv'ita hdi hm niskrtim apl 
he^ ^styd yajeta. tad v tathd ^sjyd yajeta. tad n tan 9id \lru 
na vidydd imdn vd esa lokdn yete ^mdn vd esa lokdn anuvi- 
anuvitanute yo ^gnln ddhatte. tantite yo ^gn't ddhatte. 

^ C. juTU. Jardmuriya must be a derivative of *jardmura equivalent 
to jlryamura (TMB. xv. 17. 3) which the commentator glosses by jarayd 
miufha. {mv4ha is Sayana's usual gloss for mura in the RV.) What 
follows, however, shows that the JB. connects the second member of 
the compound (mura) with ymjr * to die.* 

* C. mucyateta. ^ A. etad. 

* The passage yad .... careyuJi is as follows in A : yad etasya agnin (!) 
veti yaayd ^ntareiyi yuktaih vd 'piydti saih vd caranti; in B.C.: yad 
etasya dlrghasatrino 'gnih juhvato *gntn antarena yuktarh vd vidhdydt 
sarh vd careyuh kin tatra karma kd prdyagcittir iti khvajflo [C. yajHo] 
vdi cakro [C. cako] vajflo fC. om.J vd. 

* So all MS8. I have hesitated to emend it. For the reduction of agni- 
hotra to agni cf. Francke, WZKM! viii. 241 ; ZDMG. xliv, 481 ; Geldner 
in Ved. Stud. ii. 274 ; Bartholomae, IF. xi. 112-114 ; Oertel, Lectures on 
the Study of Language, p. 314 ; Osthoff. Etymol. Parerga i. 170 ; 265. 

* A. hye. 
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3. tasyd ^ymn eva loko gar- 3. tasyd ''yam eva loko gar- 
hapatyo bhavaty antariksaloko hapatya antariksaloko ^nvdhd- 
hiv dhdry apnea no^ ^sdv eva loka ryapacano ^sdu loka dhavanl- 
dhavanlyah^, kdmam ra esu yah. kdma^h nvd esu lokesu 
lokesn yuktam cd ^yukta/h ca vaydnsl yuktam cd ^yuktam 
vaydnsi saihcaranti, sa i^id- ca saihcaranti. sa yadi hd 
ydd yadi me */>i grama evd ^syd ^py antarena grdmo ^gnin 
'*gnin antarend ^ydsln ndi ''va vtydydn 7idi 'wa me kd cand 
ma drtir asti 7ia rlstih kd ^rfir asti na ristir iti hdi ^va 

• • • • • 

cane* Ui*. vidydt. 

4. trayo ha tvdl grdmydh 4. trayo ha tvdva papavo 
pa^avo *Justdh : durvardha^ ^medhydh : durvardha edakah 
elaka^ pvd*. tesdm yadi kat; cod. tesdm yady adhi^rite 
cid antarena sam lyeta^ {?) ^gnihotre ^ntarena kag cit sant- 
kim tatra karma kd jyrdyagcit' caret kiih tatra karma kd j)rd- 
tir iti, ya^cittir iti, 

52. 1, tad u hdi ^ke cchd- tad dhdi ^ke gdrhapatydd 
dim* {?) Kijtim* (.^) evaniijapa?ito bhasmo ^pahatyd ^havaulydn 
ya7itV^ ' da yn v i s n u r v i c a- nivapanto yantl ' da rh vis- 
k r a m a^^ ity etaya ^rcd, n u r v i c a k r a m a. ity etaya. 

^rcd, yojno vdi vismts tad yaj- 

nendi \'a yajnam anusaifttafi- 

mo bhasmand ^sya 2>^^dam api- 

tHjpdma iti vadantah, 

tad w" tathd na kurydd yo ha tad it tathd na kurydd yo hdi 

tatra bruydd dsdn vd ayat'n ^nani tatra bruydd dsdn nra 

yajamdnasyd^' ''vdj^slf^ ksipre ayaih yajamdnasyd ^vdpslt 

pararndsdn^^ dvapsyate jyestha- ksipre paramdsdn dvapsyate 



1 All MSS. vahdryya-. « B.C. dbhav-. » All MSS. cana. 

* All MSS. yati. ^ A. durvd-. « All MSS. cd, 

' A. sail nejlyeta, B.C. -Jl-. » All MSS. cchddim, • All MSS. ti{ffim. 

^0 A. reads yantl, B.C. yantl, all MSS. then insert gdrhapatydd dhava- 
niydn [B.C. -yd] ninayantiydd which seeniB to be erroneously transferred 
from below, vs. 5. where C. also has ninayant lydd for ninayann iydd. 
The reading of B.C. yantl would seem to indicate that the quotation idam 
vvp).iir, etc., followed immediately. If the words are not regarded as 
an interpolation ninayantl must be read for ninayantl ydd, 

" =SV. i. 222 (RV. 1. 22. 17) etc. ^« A. du for tad u. 

^^ A. yajdmasyd, ^* A. vdpsarht. 

^^ A. pdrdndsdn, B. vandndsdvan, C. pardndsdvan. 
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(frhyam^ rotHyatV ^ti tathd jyesthagrhyam rotsyatl H'i 
hill 'va syat. ^^varo ha tathai 'va sydt, 

2. ittham eva kuryat: ud- 5. ittham eva kxirydt : tid- 
aijdtram vdi vo \lakamanda- asthdllm vdi vo '' dakaraanda- 

Ji • • • • 

liim vd \Idya gdrhapatydd lmhvd\ldyaydrhapatyddagra 
dhavanlydn ninayann^ iydd dhavamydn idnayann iydd 
I d a m vi87i u r vie a k r a m a i d a m visnur vicakrama 
ify etaydi \m ^rcd. devapavi- ity etaydi 'ua 'rc«. yojfio vai 
tram vd etad yad rg devapavi- visniis tad yajfleiidi ^va yaj- 
tram etad yad dpas^, tad yad Ham anusamtanoti, yad vdi 
evd ^tra yajnasyd \dnta7n hha- yajnasya ristaih yad a^dntam, 
vati yad amedhyam dpo vdi dpo vdi tasya sarvasya ^dntir 
tasya sarvasya gdntir adhhlr adhhir evdi '*nat tac chdntyd 
evdi^ hia?h tac chamayanti, ^amayati, etad eva tatra 

karma, 

53. 1. tad^dhuh: yadetasya 6. tad dhuh : yasyd '^gniho- 
dlrghaMittrino ^gnihotram juh- tram dohyamdnarhskandetkim 
vato 'gnihotram^ duhyaittdnam tatra karma kd prdya^cittir 
skandtt kim tatra karma kd itL skannaprdyagcittend ^bhi- 
prdyagcittir itl, yad eva tatra mrgyd \lhhir upanimya pari- 
Hthdlydm parigisUrm sydt tena <;istena juhuydt. yady n nlcl 
Juhtfydt, yady u nlcl sthdll sthall sydd yadi vd hhidyeta 
»ydd api vd hhidyeta^ kim* skannajyrdyagcittendi 'ua "^bhi- 
tatra karma kd prdyai^cittir mrcyd \lhhir upanimya yad 
iti. skannaprdyagcittydV^ ^vd anyad vindet tena juhuydt, 
^bh im rpyd ^ ska n n a d hite 

''ty atha yad anyad>^ vindet 7. atha yatra skannam sydt 
tena juhuydt, tad abhim rged a ska n n adh i- 

2. yadd vdi skandaty atha ta prdjanl Hi, yadd vdi 
dhlyate, rHo vdi payo yonir skandaty atha dhlyate yadd 
iyam,^^ yojiydm evdi Had retah dhlyate Hha prajdyate, yonir 
pratisthdpayaty anusthyd ^sya vd iyamretah payas tad asydm 
retas siktam^* prajdyate^^ ya yondu reto dadhdty anusthyd 
*'ram veda, amnto^^ vdi par- hd ^sya retail sikta^n prajdyate 

^ A. jye§tharh gfharh, B.C. jye^thyagYhyarh, 

' A. rotsyanti, B. rotsyasi. ' C. -yaht. * A. dcas. * B.C. evdiva. 

* A. yad, ' A. agnir dhotrah. * B.C. bhidetat. 

• Here and in the following B.C. abbreviate. 

^^ A. -gcittl, " A. agnid, " A. yay, B. yoniy yay, C. yonir cay^ 
" A. siktah, ^* A. prajdyaiita, ^•' All MSS. ahuto. 
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jnnya skandatV '*hdu^ ^sadhat/o ya exatm etad veda, amuto vdi 
van(fspat(n/o jdytmte. jninisdd divo varmti^/idtf \sadh(rj/o van- 
retiiH skaudati pa^uhhyns^ lata aspatayah prajdyante. puru- 
idam aarvam prajdtmiK sa sad retah skandati pa^iibhyas 
vidydd upa* md devdh prdhhii' tata idam sarvam prajdyafe. 
van^ prajdtir^ me bhuyasy^ tad vidydd bhdyasl me j^rajd- 
abhiXv vhreydn hhavisydml V/. tir ab/nid ba/nt/t prajayd pa^a- 
tathd hdi ^va* sydt. b/iir bhavisydmi <;reydn b/ta- 

visydm'i ^ti, 
3. atbo yatrdi '*tad vibhin- 8. atha yatrd '^vabhinnam 
nam^ tad ndapdtram vdi 'iv> sydt titd udaMhdUni vdi vo 
\l4(kamandalif/h^^ vo ^paHina- \lakamaudalui'n vd ninayet, 
yed b h ii r b h a v </«<*' s v a r yad vdi yajuasya ristam yad 
ity etdb/tir vydhrtibhih, etd agdntam dpo vdi tasya sarva- 
vdi vydhrtayas sarvaprdya^- ayrr ^'dntir adbhir erdi '//<// tav 
eittay<fb. tad attena sarveiui chdntyd ga)iHiy<iti bhitr bhu- 
prdyagvittint ktiratr, v a h sva r ity etdbhir vydhrti- 

b/tib, etd vdi vydhrtayah sar- 
vaprdya^'cittlh. tad aneiia sar- 
vena prdya^cittiih k^arate, 
54. 1. athdl ^td/ii kapdldni tdni k((]>dldni satitritya yatra 
Hanu'itya yatrd ^bava/tlyasy(f blaismo '*ddhrtaih sydt tati ni- 
bbastao \Id/i rta t'n^'^ sydt^^ tad vapet, etad eva tatra karma, 
upaniv(/jHt^*. etad era ^tra 
karma, 

2. atbo kbalv dbab : yat 4. 2. (J. tad dbub : yasyd 
prdea uddratasya^ * skau det kim '^gu ib at rani sruey tui n 7ta ni skaii - 
tatra karma kd jyrdya^cittir iti, det kim tatra karma kd prd- 
yad^^ eva tatra sruci pari^i- ya^cittir iti. skatmaprdya^*- 
staiii sydt temt jahaydt. yady rittend "^bhimrtjyd \fb/tir apa- 
xt. n'lel snfk syd(f (tpi vd bhidye- niiuya pari^istena jnhaydt, 
ta ki/'/i tatra karma kd prdyae- yady u n'ie\ srak sydd yadi vd 

^ A.C. -art, B. -atifh. * A. hydu, B. sydUj C. bhdu. * A. pagtirabhas, 

* A. yupa. '" B. prdbJirvaiif C. pr&bhiin. " B.C. prajdpatir, 
"' B.C. bhry-. «* B.C. vd. 

* A. vikahnaiiy B.C. skafinafi; the ^B. parallel suggests vibhitinam : 
an emendation to vi§yannam (cf. AB. vii. 5. 2 yasyd 'gnihotram adhi- 
gritarh skandati vd visyandate vd kd tatra prdya^cittir iti) might also 
be thought of. »» A. -aih. " B.C. bhu, ^^ A. dhftam, B.C. dhrtaih, 

^* A. asyat, ^* A. upanired, B. upanikired, C. upanikared, 

'* A. xiditasyay B.C. udrutasya. See below 56. 1 ; 57. 8. ** A. yed. 
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eittir iti, tasyo ^kta// 2yraty' hhidyeta shmnapraya^cittenai 
abhimar^ah^. \id ''bhimr^yd \lbhir upafmn- 

ya yat sthdlydm pa7'i^i8taih 
syctt ten a juhuydt. 

3. tad u hill ^ke tata eva pra- 7. tad dhdi ''ke pratiparetya 
tyetyo '*nnayanti, tad u tathd yat sthdlydm pari^istam bha- 
na ktirydt, yo ha tatra bruydd vati tena juhvati, tad it tathd 
yad anend ''gnihotrend ^ciklr- na kiirydt, svargyaiU x'>d etad 
sin* nyavrtat tasnidtt nd ^sye yad agnihotrani, yo hdi ^nam 
'^daf'n svaryyam* iva bhavisyati tatra bruydt prati nvd ayarh 
tathd hdi '?v/ sydt, svargdl lokdd avdruksan nd 

\^ye ''dam stn^ryyam iva bhavi- 
syati ^ti ^§^varo ha tathdi 'va 
sydt, 

4. ittham ev(f karydt : yatrdi 8. ittham eva kurydt : tad 
^va skandet tad tipavi<;ed athd evo^pavi^ed yat sthdlydm par i- 
^smifi sthdllm dhareyus sruvafh" distant sydt tad asmd unntyd 
<*a^ sruca)}} canirnijyatad^ ada*' ''hareyuh, tad dhdi ''ka vpa- 
4'vd ^syo ^nnesydm'i '^ty nktam valhante hHtocchistam vd etad 
hhavaty atha yathoniutam un- ydtaydma vd etan ndi ^ta^ya 
n'lya samidham dddya prdk^ hotavyam iti. tad u tan nd 

j^reydt, tad yathd pratyiitthd- ''driyeta. yadd vd etad aydta' 
yamitrdnvaded^ evamevdi''tad ydmd ^thdi ^nad dhavirdtail- 
^fvrttim pdpmdnam, apahatyd^ canath kurvate. tasmdd yat 
'*hatim prdpnoti. tad u hdi sthdlydm pari^u'staih sydt tad 
^ka npe ^va la bh ante ^huta/'n asmd utinlyd ''hareynr yady u 
tasya yasyd ^ynihotrocchistena tatra na sydd yad anyad vin- 
juhvati ydtaydma/h hy etad iti det tad ayndv adhi<;rityd ^va- 
vadantah, tad a tathd na jyotyd^pah pratyd)tlyo^dvdsya 
nidydd yadd vd etad aydtayd- t((d ado hdi h^o ^?inesydm'i ^ty 
una bhavaty^"* athdi Uasyd ^jn' nktam bhavatyathd^trayatho?t- 
Jiavirdtancanat'n^^ kurvanti. nlfam evd ''smd unntyd ^hare- 

yus tena kdmam juhuydt, 
etad eva tatra karma, 
55. 1. tad d huh: yaddi ^tas- 4. 2. 2. tad dhuh: yasyd 
ya dlrghasattrino ^gnihotra/'n^^ \/nihotrai'n dohyarndnam ame- 

* A. -ath. * A. pratydbhimag^as, * All MSS.-t. * A. svargarh, 

* A. om. • A. data, '' C. prdn, 

^ All MSS. paced (perhaps voced f); the conjecture is only a makeshift ; 
cf. AB. ii. 20. 15. * A. mapahnatyd, *^ A. bhavatydit. 

" A. vindtaflcanama. '* A. oni. 
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juhvato^ ^gnihotram dnhyamd' dhyam apadyeta kiih tatrfi 
nam amedhyam apadyeta? kiih karma kd praya^Httir iti. 
tatra karma ka prdya^'cltflritL tad dhdi ^ke hotavyam man- 
tad u hdl ^ke hotavyam eva* yante prayatam etan ndi ^ta- 
manyante na vdl devdh kas- syd ^homo ^vakalpate na rdi 
mac* cana blMatnafita" iti va- devdh kasmdc c.ana b'lhhatsante, 
dantah. tad u tathd na vidydt, hlhhataantdSi tn devdh, ittham 
puruso ne* ^va'' hlbhatseydd? In- eva kurydt : gdrhapatydd us- 
hhatsate h'lbhatsantdT tu^'* de- nam bhasnta nirvhya tasminn 
vdh. ittham eva kurydt: gdr- enad nsne bhasmans tusnlm 
hapatasydi '*vo hnam^^ bhasma ninayed adbhir npaninayaty 
niruhya^'* tasfninn enat tiisnlm adbhir enad dpnoty atha yad 
ninayet, tan^* na hntam nd anyad vindet tena juhnydt, 
^hutam. adbhir anuninayed^* etad eva tatra karma, 
adbhir evai -nad dpnoty atha 
yad anyad vindet tenajifhnydt, 

2. atho khalv dhuh : yad^^ 3. t((d dhffh: yasyd ^yniho- 
dagdham^* amedhyam^'' a pad- tram dohitam amedhyam dpad- 
yeta^^ kim tatra karmfc kd ye.ta kim tatra karma kd prd- 
prdya^cittir iti, y^?"'" evd yagrittir iti, ya evdi Ve ^ngd- 
^flgdresv adhirrayisyan sydt rd nirudhd yesv adhii^rayisyan 
tan cr<r pratyuhya^^ tesv evdi-^^ bhavati tdn pratynhya tasminn 
"^tiat tffS)Hf/i ninauet. tan na enad nsne bhasmans tusnl/n 
hutam nd ^hfttant, adbhir anu- ni)iayed adbhir npaninayaty 
ninayed adbhir evdi hiad dpno- adbhir enad dpnoty atha yad 
ty atha yad anyad vindet tena anyad vindet tena. jnhuydt, 

juhnydt, etad eva tatra karma, 

3. atho khafii dhuh: y<fd*^ 4. tad dhuh: yasyd ^gniho- 
adhifiritiun amedhyani?^ dpa- tram adhi^'ritam amedhyam 
dyeta kini tatra karnia kd prd- dpadyeta kiih tatra htrm^i kd 
yavcitiir itP*, yesv evd ^ngd- prdya^'vittir iti, ya evdi ^te 



* A. om. - A. -dye. ' A. e. '^ A. kasmic. * All MSS. Inbhatsa, 
« B.C. nr. ' B.C. eva. » 

* bibhatseya from the noun blhhatsa, formed like didfk^eya (by-form 
of didrk^enya, Whitney, Gr. i^ 1217, 4$ 1038), from didrksd Whitney, Gr. 
gl216a. » All MSS. -tsantd. ^" A. idam. B. iduih, C. ituiii, 

" C, ^^navajii. ^- A. niiia ihya. ^' B.C. yan, ^* A. -yer, 
^^ B.C. yah, '* B. gdhar, C. dugdhar. '• B.C. nimegdham. 
^« A. -ye, ^» D.C. yenasv. ^" All MSS. pratyuriihya, 
'^' All MSS. divai. " g C. yathad, « a. medh-. «^ A. trti. 
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resv adhipritam sydt tan eva ^ngdrd fiirudhd yesv adhi^ri- 
pratynhua^ tesv evdP ^fiat tus- tarn bhatfati tesv enat tusnlm 
mm ninayet. tan na hutam juhuydt tad dhntani almtam 
nd '* hutam, yad ahdi ^nat* te- yad ahdi '*nat tesu juhoti tena 
su ninayati tena hiitani yad* v* hfttaih yad v endns tendi 'tvi- 
endns* teno evd "^nugamayati nugainayati tend '* hutam, ad- 
teno ahutam. adbhir anuni- bhir upaninayaty adbhir enad 
nayed adbhir evdi ^nad dpnoty dpnoty at ha yad any ad vindet 
atha yad anyad vindet teno tena juhuydt, etad eva tatra 
juhuydt, karma, 

4. atho khalv dhuh : 56. 1. 9. tad dhuh : yasyd ^gniho- 

yat prdg^ uddrutam* amedhyam trani sruey uniiltam amedhyam 

dpadyeta kim tatra karma kd dpadyeta kim tatra karma kd 

prdyapcittir iti, tad u hdi ^ke prdya^rittir iti, tad dhdi '^ke 

hotavyam eva manyante pra- hotavyam manya?ite prayatam 

yatafn^ etan ndi ^tasyd ^ horn ah etan ndi "^taayd ^homo ^vakalp- 

kalpata iti vadantah, atha ate na vdi devdh kastndc eana 

hdi ^ke ^dbhir abhydsicya^^ blbhataanta iti. tad dhdi ^ka 

pardsihcanti, tad u tathd na utsirya chardayanti, tad u 

kurydt, yo ha tatra bruydt tathd na kurydt. yo hdi 'fiam 

para a vd a yam idam agniho- tatra bruydt pardsineata nvd 

train dsineat pardAeksyate a yam agnihotrant ksipre ''yam 

^yaut^^ yajamdna iti tathd hdi yfija?ndnah pardseksyata iti 

*va sydt, ittham eva kurydt: \varo ha tathdi'^va sydt, it- 

uhavanlya eva samidham tham eva kurydt: dhavan'iye 

cfbhyddhdyd^^ ^havanlyasydi samidham abhyddhdyd ""hava- 

^vo ''snam bhasma niruhya^* ta- nh/dd evo \snam bhasma nir- 

9minn enat tusnli'n ninayet. uh)/a tas)ninn enad usne bhas- 

t<in na huttrm^* nd ^lutain. ad- mans tusnlm ninayet, adbhir 

^hir anuninayed adbhir evdi upaninayaty adbhir enad dp- 

*>iac? dpnoty atha yad anyad noty atha yad anyad vindet 

^yindet tena juhuydt, teiut juhuydt, etad eva tatra 

karma. 



* A. pratydhya, * A. dindiva, B.C. divdi, ^ All MSS. nas, 

* A. yed, ^ All MSS. vo. « All MSS. yenaihs. ' C. prd, 
® A. udrutan, C. hudhra, 

* All MSS. pretam. I make the change with some hesitation ; cf 
xi+pra 1 in PW. 'o B.C. -sicea. " A. yd, B.C. yay. 

" A. -dhdydyd. '=* A. nirihya, ^* A. huh. 
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2. at?io khalv a/nth: yad 10. tad dhuh: yanya'^gftiho' 
avavarset kirn tatra karma kd tram srucy nnnltatn npnristad 
prdya^cittir iti, aa vldydd avavarset kirn tatra karma kd 
uparistdn^ )nd ^ukram dgdt prdya^cittir itL tad vUlydd 
prajdpatir rue^ bhuyasy ahhuv nparistdn ma pikram dgaun 
ehreydyt hhavisydnn ^ti tathd upa yndi'n devdh prdbhuvan 
hdi '?.v/ sydt, chreydn h/iavisydml ^ti tena 

kdmfdii juhnydd, etad era 
tatra kftrma, 

3. atho khalv dJnth: yat pur- 4. 3. 1. tad dhuh: yat pur- 
vasydfH dhiftdn hutdydm^ an- vasydm dhutydm hutdydm 
gdrd* atniyaccheyuh kvt/ ''tta- athd ^/nir anuyacehet kim tatra 
rdm jtihuydd iti, ya eva tatra karma kd prdya^cittir itL yam 
^'akalo^ ^ntikaJi' sydt tarn adhy- }trative<;am ^akalam vhtdet tam 
asyan juhuydd ddrdu-ddrda abhyasyd ^bhtjuhifydd ddrdn- 
hy aytuh, sa yadV tasydni* ddrdv aynir iti vadan, ddrau- 
Ha tisthed^^ dhirany<im abhi- ddrdu hy evd ""f/fiih. ycfdy u 

jnhaydt, tad^^ ayner vd etad asya hrdayam vy eva likhed 
veto yad dhirauyai'n ya a vdi dhiranyam (d}hijiihuydd agner 
pitd^'^ sa pntras tasmdd dhi- vd etad reto yad dhiranyam ya 
ran yam (dfhijffhaydt.^^ u vdi pat rah sa pitd yah pita 

i<a patraa taanndd dhiranyam 
(d)hijahaydt, etad eva tatra 
karma, 

4. atho khalv dhuh: 57. 1. 4. 2. 5. tad dhuh : yad adhi- 
yad adhi^rite yajamdno mri- ^rite ^guihotre yajamdno mri- 
yita kim tatra karma kd prd- yeta kii'n tatra karma kd prd- 
yarrittir iti. paryddhdydi^* yaijcittir iti, tad evdi ''nad 
''vdi ^nad visyandayet, etad abhiparyddhdya insyayidayed 
evd Ura karma ^tho ha khalv^^ atho khxdv dhur etdvatl sarva- 
esdi '/v/'' sarvesdi'n haviryajnd- ftya haviryajnasya prdyavcittir 
ndm prdyagrittih, iti, efad eva ttrtra karma. 



^ All MSS. upari^t^. ' C. vdi. * A. yCima. * A. hdna, 

* A. ko, B.C. tvo, * B.C. ^akralo. 

^ A.C. antika, B. antaka, possibly to be changed to antike rather than 
'kafy. * A. di. • tanydm sell, dhxitdu. 

^^ ti^ihedy \8thd with loc. = * abide by/ 'be satisfied with' (AB. vii. 
18. 4) ; cf. stare decisis. *^ A. om. '* B.C. papitd. 

» B.C. -ydd ity. ^* B. mar-. 

'* All MSS. omit d/iwr, which should probably be inserted. ^'C. vava. 
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2. atho khalv dhnh: yat 
pracy^ uddrute^ yajamano mri- 
yeta kim tatra karma ka jjnl- 
ya^cittir iti. yad evd ^ta^* 
eatur(/rhita?n ddistath sydt ta- 
trdi ^vdi ^nad ahhyunnayet. 
etad evd Ura karma, 

3. atho khalv dhuh : yat pur- 
ua^ydm dhutdu* hutdydm ya- 

ja/nidno mriyeta kim tatra kar- 
ma kd prdya^eittir iti. tad u 

hdi 'Arc hotavyam eva many ante 

krtsnam vd etasyd \/nihotram^ 

hutam hhavati y(fsya parted 

htttd ^hutir* bhavatl ^ti vadan- 

tah\ tad u tathd na vidydn 

na vdi pretasyd ^yuihotraih 

juhoti^. yad evd ^ta^'* eatur- 

grh'itafn ddistath sydt tatrdi 

hnii ^?iad abhyuiniayed etad 

evd ^tra karma^^. 
58. 1 tad dhuh: yad etasya 4. 1. 9 t(ul dhuh: yasyd 

dlrghasattrino ^gtdhotraui juh- \/nihotrl dohyamdno ^pavi^et 

vato ^giiihotrl duhyamdno ''pa- kim tatra karma kd prdya^ittir 

viget kim tatra karma kd prd- iti. tdm hdi ^ke yajuso Hthd- 
yagcittir iti. tdm^^ u}^ hdi'*ke payanty udasthdd devy 
^ojuso^* ^tthdpfiyafity avrttim aditir iti. iyam vd aditir 
vd esd yajamdnasya pdpmd- tmdm evd ^smd etad utthdpa- 
nam pratidrgyo^^ ^pavigati ya- ydma iti vadantah. dyiir 
syd *'gnihotrl duhyamdno ''pa- yajiiapatav adhdd iti. 
tyigati. tdmutthdpayantyud- dyur evd ''smihs tad dadhma 
rr sthdd devy aditir itV \ iti vadan tah . indrdya k r n- 
il/ani^^vdV^devy^^aditir^^imdm vatl hhdgam iti. indri- 

' C. prdcy. ' A.B. tidute, C. udrute. 

« All MSS. dayaq, but cf. § 3, nole». * B. -tdm. * D.C. -tra. 

* For pHrvd hutd ^hutir. A reads purvdhutibhir. ' B.C. ved-. 

• A. juhvoti (contaminated spelling from juhvati and juhoti 9). 
» B.C. dayaq. i« A. kaih. »» B.C. tad. »« A. ama. 

" A. yanjufo, B.C. yajHa^to. »* A. pratidfbhyo. 
" A. om. *• B.C. yam.; A. om. 
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eva ^smdi tatV utthdpa t/anti, yam evd hinifis tad cladhma 
a y u r y aj >1 ap aid v a d h d <P iti vadan (ah . rn itrdya va- 
ity dyitr evd '/<;/? ins tad dadhati, r u ndya ce ''ti, prdn oddndu 
indrdya krnvatt hhd- vdl niltrdvarundu, prdnodd- 
yatii iti, indriyam evd ^stjiiiiff ndv evd ^sniihs tad dadhraa iti 
tad dadhati*, m itrdya va- vadantah, tdih tanydta dloi- 
runaya^ ve^ V/. prdndpd- tydrn hrdJiniandya dadydd 
ndu nvdi'^ initrdvannidu prd- yam amihliydciamisyaii man- 
ndpdndv evd ^smiiis t<(d dad ha- yet a, drtim vd esd pdpmd- 
tV tdiii^ tasyd/n evd ^hatda ha- 7iani yajamdi^asya pratidr^*yo 
tdydm brdhmandya dadati ^pdviksad drtim evd \'taii7is tat 
yam saiiivatsaram anahhyaffa- pdpmdnam pratimuficdma iti 
misyanto* hhavanty^^ avrttim^^ vadantah, 
asmiji /jdpmdttam aive^utydma 
iti vadantah^^, 

59. sa^* tad u ho \*dca vdja- 10. tad u ho \'dea ydjnavid- 
saneyah: arraddadhdnehhyo kyah : a^raddadhdnebhyo hdi 
hdi^* ^bhyo^^ ydar apakrdmaty Udiyo ydur apakrdmaty drtyo 
avrttyd^^ hi tarn vidhyaati,^'' vd dhatini vidhyayiti, ittham 
ittham eva kitrydd dandam eva karyad daadendi'*vdi '*}idm 
cva^" labdhvd tendi ^ad/h vipi- vija'syo ^tthdpayed iti, tad 
syoUthdjtayet. tad yathd^"* vd'^" yffthdi ^vd \Io dhdvayato 'jrro 
ado^^ dhdvayato'^'^ '^vv/^/yv/" vd ''(jvataro vd yaddyeta bal'i- 
ijaddyate^* yukto vd ballvarda vardo vd yuktas teaa danda- 
apavi(;ati tena, dandaprajitena'^^ prajitena tottraprajitma yam 
tottraprajitena^^ yam adhvd- adhvd)an'ii satalpsati tarn sam- 
ham kdmayate tarn samaptuta apntta evam evdi ^tayd danda- 
evam evdi'^tayd dandpra)itayd^^ prajitayd tottraprajitayd yam 

» A. d, B.C. (id, 

' B.C. asddy A. aydm (confusion of y and dh is very frequent). 

» B.C. adhi. 

* All MSS. mitrdvannidya. The meter makes the change necessary. 
But compare for such brachylogy (omission of the ending of the first of 
two words joined by ca) Hopkins, J AGS. xxiii. p. Ill ; Wackemagel, 
Altind. Gr. i. (1896) p. xvii and the literature cited in notes -^ and *; Rich- 
ter, IF. ix (1898) 29. 

* A.B. ve. * A.B. na vdi, C. om. ' A. -dhato. ^ A. rV. 

* This wording is additional supi)ort for Eggeling's translation of the 
(JB. phrase (SBE. xliv, p. 181, noteM. ^^ A. -vaty, 

»i All MSS. aihvrttim. '« A. vadanti, »» a. s. " B.C. hydi, 
*^ B. bhydi. *® A. avjrta, B.C. adyatyd. ^' A. incyanti. *^ A. e. 
'» B.C. yagd. *" A. vdk, B.C. yd. '^' A. do. " A. ydmyado. 
»» C. nva-, " A. ddyate. " A. -pravitena, B. -pracitenay C. prajito, 
" A.B. totrapracitenay C. om. "' All MSS. daii^apracitayd. 
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tottraprajitayiV yam^ svargam svargarh lokaui sarn'q^aati tarn 

lokam kdmat/ate tarn sama^' samaptute, (See end of next 

nute, tarn* dtmanti eva kiirvl- paragraph.) 
/a* ^tmnnn^ eva* tac vhriyam 
dhatta iti. 

60. 1. tad ahuh : yadetasya^ 11. atha /to \iaca ''ninth: 

d'trghasattrino ^gnihotram juh- dydiir vd etasyd ''gulhotrasyd 

vato ^g^iihotrlvatso na^yet khh ''guihotry ay am eva vatso yo 

tatra karma kd praya^cittir ^yion pavata iyam evd \pilhO' 

iti, tad 11 ho ^vdcd ^runir* trffsthdll. na vd evani vidnso 

dydurvd agnihotrlt((syd dditya ^gtiihotr't nai;y<iti kva hy asdu 

eva vatsa iyarn^ evd ''gnihotra- nag yen ndi ''rath vidaso ^gni- 

sthdlJ, tut ha vd evamvido hotrlvatft(f nagyati kva hy esa 

^gnihotrlvatso iiagyati kva" hy nagye/indi^vam vidnso 'gniho- 

esa* nagyen^^ no vd evamvido trasthdll hhidyate kva hi \i/am 

''f/nihotram duhyanid?iam akan- bhidyeta, griyo vdi parjanyo 

daty^^ asydrn^^ hy evapratitisth' varsati tad vidydr chrennl- 

ati no vd evamvido ^(inihotr't nam me tnahimdnam adhdra- 

duhyamdno "^pavigati, yatha^^ yamdno ^pdviksav chreydn hha- 

vd esa^^ suvrstam^^ varsatu abhi- visudmi ^ti, tdm dtmanu eva 

'9iisady^* eva tat?id^^ \*arsid ity karv'itd ^tmany eva tac vhriytnh 

en dm dhuh, (See end of pre- dhatta iti ha smd ^hd Witnih, 

oeding paragraph.) etad eva tatra karma, 

2, athokhalv dhnh : yad^* esd 4. 2. 1. tad dhidj : yasyd 

Zohitamduhlta k'im t(ftra karma ^gnihotr'i lohitani dah'ita kith 

A'd prdya^^vittir iti. avrttim ?v?" t(ttra karma kd prdyaevittir iti, 

€*sd y<ijamdnasya pdpmdnant vyatkrdmate ^ty nktvd 7neksa- 

2^ratidrgya duhe yd lohitam nai'n krtvd ''nrdhdryapacanant 

^hihe, sa vyutkrdmate'*ty nktvd pari p'ayita vdi hrnydt tastninn 

"^ jnidhdryapaeanam j/ariechd- enac vhrapayitvd tasmihs tds- 

<Jayitavdi^^ bruydt ttfd adhieri- n'li'n jahvydd atdruktam, anir- 

tj/a meksanani krtvd <;rapayet^* nkto vdi prajdpatih prdjapitt- 

^^id eva tO.sn'ii'n ninayet. anir- yam agnihotram, sarvam vd 



^ A. totrapravitaydj B. totrapracitaydy C. «^o, omitting the rest. 
' A. ydy C. om. ' B.C. nam. * B. cm. * A. ditasya. 

• A. runtj B.C. runir. ' A. yam, ® A. dvdy B.C. tvam. 

• A.B. €na§a. '^ A. nagyan. " A. askandat, 
** A. taaydy B.C. asyd; asydm scil. agnihotrasthdlydm, 

** A. aamspf^t^m, B. auspf^taniy C. aampf^tayh. »^ A. -sed-. 

** A. tvatdy B.C. batd. '*^ A. gyad. *• A. sa, 

" All MSS. parichchddditavdi. ^* A.B. insert tat, 

" All MSS. yadd, «» All MSS. esd. 
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nkto veil prajdpatih prajapat- (tNiniktatfi, tad anena sarvena 
yarn afjnihotram, atho hhxir prayagcittim Jcunite, tani tan- 
h h u V aft ifv a t t(y etdbhir yam dhutycim brd/tfuandya da- 
vydhrtibhih. eta vdl vydhrta- dydd yam anahhydgamiHyan 
yas sarvaprdya^<'ittayah, tad manyetd ^rtim vd esd pdpmd- 
anena san^ena prdya^cttthft nam yajamdnasya pratidr^yn 
kurute, da he yd lohltaih dn/ta drthn 

end \smin.H tat pdpnumam pra- 

timuncati, at ha yad (my ad 

rindet ten a juhuydd andrtendi 

U'fi tad drtani yajHasya ?iiska' 

rotL etad era tatra karma, 

61. 1. yad aynayo ''tntffae- A. ii, 3, tad dhah: yasya ydr- 

cheyah kith tatra karma kd hapatyo ^nuyacrhet kli'n tatra 

prdya<;('ittlr ItL tarn^ a hdl^ka karma kd jtrdya^elttir tti, taih 

almukdd* era nirmantha)di^ hdl ^ka atmakdd era nirtnan- 

yato rdt manusyanyd ^ntato thantl yato rdi purasasyd'^ntti' 

naryati tato vdra sa. tasya to nai;yati tato vdi sa tanya 

prdya^citttm* irrhata f'tl rad- prdya(;('itthn icehatf/ Iti vad- 

a Utah, tad a tathd na ridydt, antah, tad u tathd na karydt, 

fdmakant^ hy tra tata dddya al)nakai'ii ha rdt rd \tdya ea- 

cared idmnhtsya^ rd ''r(trrar- reyar almvkasya rd ^varrar- 

f'((m'^ Ittham'' trti karydd idmu- <unn ittham era k)irydd tdmu- 

kdd" era "paerhidyd ''ranyor kdd anydram dddya tarn aran- 

id)hlrim<nithed^ upa* ]ia tai'n yor ahhirhtiathnTydd npa ha 

kdmam dpnatl ya almakamath- tain kdmam dpnoti ya alma- 

ya^^ fipo^^ tani^ yo 'ranyoh. knmathya upo tarn yo ^ranyoh. 

2, atho khalr dhuh: yad Had era tatra karma, 
dharanlya addhrto^^ ^nayac- 2. tad dhuh : yasyd^hitranl- 
rhet klin tatra karma kd prd- ya addhrtah pard ^yni?iotrdd 
ya^cittir itL anayato rd esa antajarchet khh tatr(f karma kd 
tdrad bharati ydrad ydrhapat- jtrdyfr^rittir itL ydrhapatydd 



' tarn scil. g&rhagatyam. The change from the plural agnayah is 
abrupt. There may be an omission. 
^ A. vjuJeddf B.C. unmukdd. * B.C. -manthayanti. 

* B.C. 'tarn, * A.B. uhmuk, 

• A. vavfgciiin, B.C. dyagcaiin, C. dyavrcchaht. 

' C. irttham, B. ithem, * B.C. -thend. * B.C. udupd, A. upd, 

1^ A.B. unmukaniathyd, C. -kamnsyd; all MSS. insert yam. 

" A. umapo. " A. tath, B. tay, C. rtthay. '» All MSS. udhfto. 
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yo nd ^nugaeehati. sa yndy eral ^nam jtrdi\cnm udd/irtyo 
api bahv iva krtvo^ ^'ttngavchet ^jyasdmCulhdyd ^ynihotram ju- 
puuah'pujkar evdi hutm uddlia- /niydt, aa yady <ipi gntaui eva 
ret, etad era ^tra^ karma. krtrah pit)Hdt'piniar uddhrto 

''futgaeehed ydrhapatydd ei)di 
''nam jfrditram ttddhrtyo ^pa- 
satnddhdyd ^'ytii /tot rani Jn/nt- 
ydt. t'tad era tfttra karma, 

3. at/io khair dJuih: yad iS, tad dhah : yani/d *'h<tram- 
dharanlya addhrtt- ydrhapatyo ye ^nanuyate ydrhapatyo '//?/- 
"iniyaerhet kim tatra karma kd yacchet kini tatra kartna kd prd- 
prdya^'cittlr iti, tam a* hdt ''ke ya^'cittir itt. tarn hdi '^ke tata 
tata era prdilr<fm* addharantl, era prdtlram uddharantl prdnd 
tad ?/* tathd na kurydd yo ^Ttya'^ rd aynayah prdndn erd ^smd 
tatra hruydt prdro nrd ayam ttitd uddhardma iti vadantah, 
yajamdnaaya prdnd a jprdrrk- tad u tathd na ktirydd yo hdi 
san' marisyaty aya/'n yajatftdfia ^nat'n tatra hruydt prd*:o n rd ay- 
fti tathd hdi ''ra sydt. am yajamduasya jn'dudn prd- 

rdutiUH fttarisyaty ayai'u ya- 
jttmdaa. iti "rraro hit tathdi ''ra 
ftydt. 

4. tam u hdi Vv tata era '^- <tff*'' >''<>'• '^•<' pratyatlcam 
pratyaneam'' dharaati prdno dharanti jau'tnoddndv imdv iti 
rdi ydrhapatyo 'j^'uta dhara- radantah, tad u tathd na kur- 
nlyas saihriddndu rd imdu /A'^ sraryyat'n rd etad yad 
prdndpdndr annum atte' 'ti aynihntram, yo hdi 'nam tatra 
radanto 'thoyrhordi ydrhapat- hruydt jn^ati nrd ayam srarydl 
yah pratistho rdi yrhah, sa ya ^*^kdd ardruksan nd 'sye 'dam 
enam'' tatra. hruydt pra nrd f<raryyam ira hharisyatl Ul 
ayam asydi pratisthdyd aoyo- ''/'•"/•<' ha tathdi "ra nydt, 

stft^^ mftrisyaty^^ ayani yaja- 
mdna iti tathd hdi ''ra nydt, 

5. tam u hdi 'ke ydrhajKitya 8. atha hdi^ke 'nyani ydrha- 
eram aradhitro^*^paMamddadh- patyatn manthanti, tad u tathd 
uti, tad u tathd 7ia^* kurydt^^. na knrydt, yo hdi "tiunt tatra 
yo ha. tatra hruydd ayndr adhy hruydd ayner nrd ayaiti ad hi 



' C. kftyo. * A. ti, * A. fma. * A.B. pratyailcam. 

* A. uta, • B.C. ha, ' A. pravf^yam. * A. pratyantam. 

* B.C. atta itij A. anta iti; the asyndeton is harsh, a compound would 
be expected ; anna : :aitf as in ^B. vi. 1. 2. 35. 

*° B.C. enat, " B. avyo^iaih, C. arcdi^iaih. ** B.C. ri^aty. 

" A.B. adhitvOf C. apadhitvo. ^* A. nu, *^ A. ttayydd. 
VOL. xxm. 23 
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agnim^ ajljanat ksjjjre* *'sya dvi- dvisantam bhratrvyam ajijan- 
sail bhratrvyo jafdsyatn iti ataksipre^aya drisanhhrdtrvyo 
tat ha hdi ^va sydt, jtunsyate priyatamam rotsyat'i 

^fl \varo ha tathat \hi sydt, 

6. tarn u hdi^ke^ni(f/amayya* 9. athahdi'*ke ^nuyamayyd 

manthanti, t((d u tathd na kxtr- '^tiyani mauthantL tasyd \dih 

ydd yo ha tatra hruydd apt yaf ne ^ydd api* yat jxtri^istafH 

pari^istam abhfft tad* ajljasaii abhftt tad ajljasata nd ''sya 

nd'*8yaddydda^cana^ 2^^^^^ir*^'^*' ddydday cana pftr'ii;eksyata itl 
syata'^ iti tathd hdi ^va sydt, ^n^aro ha tathdi '?•« sydt, 

7. ittham eva kurydt : anni- 10. itthani evakurydt: arati- 
yor eva samdrohayetd ''yatii yor ay in sanidrohyo \Iann 
te yoiiir rt c iyo yatajdt o udaimsdya )n inuathya juh rad 
arocat h d s t a m j d n a n ft raset tathd ha it a kdtit catta 
ay 71 a'' drohd ^t?td uo luir- paricaksdm karoti fiardvasdna 
dhayd ray tin athd no a asyd ^bhitordtrani hataiit 
vardliayd yira^ iti vdsa bhtivati, 

udavasdya juhraiP vdsett^^ na- 
vdvasdne ^hd \\t/o^^ ^bhaytttord- 
tra/h hut am bhavati ito kdi'n 
eaita pariraksdut karate. 

8. f*a prdtar bhtmnto ''ddhr- 4. 4. 1. atha prdtar bhas- 
tya^^ ^uikrtpindf'ittf parilijtya^^ /ttdtty addhrtya yttmayeNd lip- 
yathdyatham ay)t'in ddtidhlta. yd ^raiiyor tvd ^yft'i sanidroh- 
etad erd ^tra karma. ya ]>r(ttyavasyati mathitrd 

ydrhttpatyam vddhrtyd ^ha- 
vattlyani dhrtyd "^nvdhdryapa- 
caitam ayuaye. pathikrte 'sfd- 
kapdlam pa rada ra ni n irvajpet 
, . . (Proceeds to describe the 
preparation of this cake), ettid 
era tatrei karma. 

9. at ho khfdr dhah : yad 4.4.6. tad dhith : yasyd ''ha- 
dharaii'tyam aitaddhrtttm^* 02. rani yam aituddhrtam ddityo 
1 abhy astant iydt kim tatra ^hlty astam iydt kiitt tatra kar- 

* The JB. supports Eggeling's view (SBE. xliv. 191 note') that there 
is an omission here in (^B. 

' B.C. agnd. ' All MSS. -pra. ^ A. nuganiadhya. 

* All MSS. t. ^ A. canna, « All MSS. parigek^ta. 
^ For Jdnann agna, A. has jdnaqna : B.C. have J&naini agni. 

* A combination of e. g. VS. iii. 14 a-d (which with the other saih- 
hitfis diflfers from RV. iii. 29. 10 in c, and d) and d of RV. iii. 29. 10. 

* A. juhva, 1" A. sen. " A. nyo. '• All MSS. dhftya. 
" C. -yava. " A.B. anudhftarfif C, uddhftaih. 
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kuirmfi kd prdyni^elttir itL ma kd praya^cittlr iti. ete 
etasmdd dha vai rt^ce derd vdt ra^uiayo vi\*ve deeds te 
apakrd/ftanti yasyd "^haran'i' 'sutdd (fpaprftyanfl tad asfudi 
yam auuddhrtam abhy astton vyrdhyate yasmdd devd apa- 
eti\ sa darhhena surarnaih prayanti, tdttt anu vyrddhim 
hiranyam prabad/tytf pa^edd yag ca ceda ya<; ea ua td ubhdv 
dharet, tad etaatya rdpani kri- dhatur anadd/trtffm asyd ^bhy 
yate ya esa^ tapaty^ ahuo* rd astam affdd iff, tatre Utharn 
etad rffjxfth tad a/ino rdpai'n karydt : haritatti hiranyai'n 
krlyate, athe \(hmam^ dd'tjtya darbhe prahadhya jta^cdddhar- 
prdnraih hareyuh. tarn apa- tardl hn'/ydt, tad etasya rd- 
namddhdya eataryrfutam dj- pam kriyate ya esa tapaty ahar 
yam yrhltvd viijvebhyo de- rd etad ah no rujtam kriyate. 
r ebh ya 8 svdhe ^ti Ja/tuydt. paritrani darbhdh pavayaty 
tad yathd vd ad(t* dvanathard- erdi '^ftai'ii. tttd athe ^d/tma/u 
sinam^ kruddham yaiitam nksa- ddlpya prdtlnti'n hartardi bra- 
vehatd^ vd ^Ditmahtrayetd ';///- ydt. brdhmaaa drseya ud- 
ena rd priyena d/tdmttdi" ^'ftnt dhartd brdhmano rd drseyah 
era tad vi^cdn derdu ana man- sarrd deratd/i sarrdbhir erdi 
trayate. te* hd ''smdi sarra "^aaai tad denttdbhih Hatnardha- 
erd^"* ^krtald/id b/taranti. y^'. ^^'''* apasamddhdya pra- 

tiparetya ydrJatpatya djyam 
((dhip'ityo ^drdsyo '^tpdyd ''vek- 
sya cataryrhVam djyam yrhl- 
trd satnidham apaaaaiyrhya 
prdh lalddraraty athd ^hava- 
in ye i^amidham abhyddhdya 
daksiaai'n jdar dcya jnhoti 
r i (; r e b h y o de rebh y ah svd- 
he ^ti, HO yathd brdhmanam 
d r a Hath a r dsia a nt krnddh a m 
yantam akntirehato '^ pamantra- 
yetdi "^ram erdi "tad ri^'rdn de- 
rd)i upaaiautrayate. jdnanti 
hdi \iam a/ta hdi "nam drar- 
tant't. etad era tatra karina. 



* A. eka. - A.C. tapate, B. tadhaty. * A.C. nho. 

* A. dgam, B.C. dbham. * A.B. adavada, C. da. 

•A. arasthavds ; C. amsathdvds-. ' A. ffc«a-, B.C. hakd. 

« B. yd', C. thd-; B. -no, C. -ne. » All MSS. omit. " A. evd. 
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2. atho khalv ahuh : yml 7. tad dhuh : yasya ''hava- 
(ihavanlyam auudilhrtam^ 63.1 nlyam amiddhrtayn adityo *'hhy- 
abhyudiydt^ khh tatra karma itdiydt khh tatra karma kd 
kd prdya^'cittfr it I, etasmdd* jjrdya^^cittir itL ete vdi rag- 
dha vdl vi\*ve* devd apakrdm- mayt) vi\*fje derda te *'8mdd usi- 
antf yanyd -/afranlyani annd- vdnso ^paprayanti, tad aamdi 
dhrtaiH <dphyudtti, sa darbhtna vyrdhyate yasmdd devd apa- 
rajatam hiranyam prahadhya prayanti tdw anu I'^yrddhini 
ptrrastdd d/iaret. far reuidra- ya^' ca vt^da ya^ ca iia td ubhdiy 
inaHO^ riipant krtyate, rdtrer dfaitar amahlhrtam <isyd ^bhy- 
vdctadrapaihtadrdtrtrtipam^ itdaydd itL tatre ''tthaih kur- 
kriyatf. athe^ \7hma)tr dd'qtyd ydt : rajataa'n hiranyam da rhhe. 
hivatlrani* hartyah, tarn apa- pridtadhya parastdd dhartardt 
samdd/idya ratnnjrJntam dj- hrdydt. tac vandramaso rd- 
yai'n grhVcd ri^vchhyo dt- pam kriyate, rdtrir vdi candra- 
rebhya h c d h e Ui jnlwydd mda tad rdtrf rdpai'n kriyate. 
yatra vdi dlptai'n tatrdi 'tifd pffritnn/i darbhdh, pa ray at if 
iha ffdrhapatya ity ei'a* vidrdii irdi '*iaim. tad athe "^dhmaai 
addharet, andr era bandhar^ , ddjpyd ''nva lira ni hartardi bra - 
atha^"^ hdi 'Zv/ dhur etn ha^^ vdi ydt, brdhmana drseya addha- 
svar(f(n'n lokam paoyanto jali- nd brdfkmano vd drseyah sarrO 
rati ya ddityam iti, na yo^^ d<^r(/fd/isarrdb/iir(^rdi''nantta<l 
rd trdi^* yatarrl***^* sydd yo rd dcratdbhih samard/tayati. tarn 
^smdV^ fokdt^^** A'Mijtrf ja^aji- tipimarnddhdya jtratijfarttya 
gdiiseV* sa nditaJumu aydt. ydrltapatya djyam adhii;rity*p 

''drdiiyo '^tpnyd ''reksya yathd- 
yrhltam djyttnt yrh'Uvd saai- 
idham apamu'nyrhya prdn add- 
draraty athd "/taraiilyff naat- 
idham abhyddhdya df/ksinaf/i 
jda r df'ya Juhoti r i ^vebhy */ 
d e r r b h y a h s v d h e ^ti. mo 
^sdr era brntdhar ft a ha vdi 



' A.B. udhftaiii. * B. adbhyudiydt : C. -uday-. ^ A. tasmdd, 

* A.B. -I'd. * A. -inasyo. * A. -d. ' B.C. yathe. 
» All MSS. dhham. 

* From here {ova) to ** below {lokaf) there is a lacuna in C. 
» A. haddhvih B. baddhvd, '^' All MSS. tha. 

" B. inserts dagna ya saihsrajyeran (from the beginning of chapter 64). 
»* A. ho. »* A. dvdi. '* A. gatagflh B. gata^. " B. dw. 

^* A. 'jigdset. 
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tatra kCi caua ^rtir nn ristir 
hharati yatrai '^^a jtrayagcittih 
krlyate, etad eva tutra karma, 
2. atlto khalv ahuh: 04. 1 4. 4. 2. tad dhnh: yasya 
yada ''ynayan sai'nsrjyerau kim ^(jaayah saihurjyeran khh tatra 
tatra karma ka praya^^i^ittlr karma kd prdya^etttir itL sa 
itL na yadl intrant dd anyo yadi pa rant dd dahauu ahh'iydt 
''hhhhihannWydtHa vidydt par- tad vidydt parastda md ^uk- 
4tstdn md ^ukrani dydt prajdtir^ rata dyafrn apa atdm devdh 
me hhdyany* ahht'iv rhreydit prdh/tuvaii chreydn hhavi8yd)iu 
hharhydml Ui tat/td hdl ^ra ^ti, yady u tfsya hrdayai'n ry 
^y^'ff- yadi tv (tsya hrdayam exui likhed aynaye vii'iicayt 
rilikhed ayttaye vivicaya istiai *'stdk(fjH'tiaiH parodd^^amnirva- 
fiirrapet, etd era paf)rada^^a pet. tasyd ^vrt td tiJa sapta- 
j*dmid/ienlr vdrtraf/hadc djya- da^a admidhcH'ir anvbruydd 
bhdyda virdjda^ naaiydjye^ vdrtrayhndc djyahhdydu vird- 
at/idi* ^te ydjydjfifrtaiardkye v I Jdif sat'nydjye athdi ^te ydjydnn- 
te visvay'' r d t aj at dno* vdkye ri te r i s r a </ cdta- 
*i {I He hh d m d .s a ^' r tt r e <; u- j u t d h o a y n e h h d ra d a a h 
4* a y a p c a r a nt i t a r i m r a X*- ;• n c e ^* a c a y a ^ c a r a a t i 
sdifo* d i V yd ^'^ /* a r a y v <? * ' tac i m r a k s d » o d i v y d n tt- 
va?id vanaitti d/tntatd^'^ vaavd raad vanantt 
r aj a nta^^ ity at ha ydjyd dh r a a t d r vj a n t a ity atha 
t r d m a y n e m d a u s~i r i I- ydjyd t c d m a y h e in d n u sir 
41 te^* V i ^' o Ik a t r d r i d a ih i d a t e r i j» o h o t r d v i d a m 
r /. V i c i at rata a d h d t a - r i v i r i I'a r a t n a dh d t a at a m 

iaai'n^^ yahd Haatani ,<//- yahd nantai'n Huhh ay a 
hhaya v i j* r a dar (; a t a I'n t a- r i <; v a da r *; a t a I'n t u r i s v a- 
r i s m a a a n a ni ** s // // aj <f /// * ' n a s a. I'a h h y aj a m y h rta- 
// h r t a ^ r i y a m '*" iti, at ho r r i y a m iti. atha ha yo dri- 
hdi^nayd }tdp)nand rydrrtsya- satt* bhrdtrrydd vydrirrtseta 
mdfio yajeta ksipre hdi ^ra tatkdma v.tayd yajeta ri hdi 
jfdpmano cydrartate, \v7 \'imdd rartate. etad era 

tatra karma. 



* S.C. 'hagn. 

' B.C. prajdpatir. Similar phra«ology occurred above, at the end of 
^'B. xii. 4. 1. 7. * A. hhilyacc. * A. virdjye. '•* A. oin. * A. the. 
'A. tngvag. * C. -tdvo. 'A.B. tuinnifkHaso, C. tamrks-. 

*<* A. dlpyCi. '* A. vagvd. " A. dhftd. 

»« =TS. iii. 3. 11. 1. (RV. vi. 6. 8). »* A. igate. 

'* All MSS. 'dhatdmaih. *• B.C. tnvi^mdn-. •' C. auyujam. 

" A. pftha-. The quotation is TS. iii. 8. 11. 2 (with which it agrees in 
reading tuvi^nanasam for tuvi^'anasam of RV. v. 8. 8). 
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2. yadi tv ayatnUo ^hhUlah- 3. yad v ayatiuto dahamf 
ann eyCuV aijnuye sdihvargdye^ abh'iydt tad vidyCtd ahhi dvis- 
^8tim 71 irv aped ltd era pailcada- antara bhrdtrvyam b/tavisydnu'. 
^a mmidhenlr^ vdrtrayhndv i;reydn bhavisydml ^fi, y^dy 
djyahhdydu virdjdu saih ydjye u asya hrdaym'n vy eva Uk?ted 
athdi "te ydjydpnronnvdlrye ay n aye saihvarydyd ^stdkapd- 
65. 1. )u d na asm In niahd- lam piirodd^am inrvapet tasyd 
dh a n e. J) a r d * r arg* h h d- ^rrttd eva Haptada(;a safnidhe- 
rabhrd* yathd sam var- *nr anvhrOydd vdrtraghndr 
g a I'li ' 8 a m ray i ih * jaye* djyahhdgdu virdjdu sani ydjye 
''tyat/iaydjydjtarasyd adhl athdi "^te ydjydtutvdkye para - 
s a 7h vato v a r a in '" abhy d ^ y <i *f <1 h i ,h a ik v a to ' v a - 
t a r a yat r d ' A a in a h n/ i r <' - n abhy d tar a yatr d 
t a ni a ve^^ V/. at ho hdi ^n<i- ' h a ni a h nt i t d 2 n a v e ^ty 
yd yad^"" bhrdtrryasya sant- fdha ydjyd md no as- 
virrkseta tatkdnto^* !/^U^f<f^* ni i n tnahddhane pard 
ksipre hdi ^vd 'sya sant rrnkte^\ '' ^' ^// bhdr a b h r d yat h d 

s a ni r a rg a th 8 a ni r a y i ni 
jaye ''ti. at ho ha yo dvisato 
bhrdtrrydt sa/nrii^rkseta tatkd- 
nia etayd yajeta sam hdi 'tv? 
\vndd vrnkte, fttad eva tatra 

m 

karnui. 

2. atho khair dhtth : yad 4. 3. 4. tad dhnh : yasyd 

agndv agnim ahhyuddharet \jndv agnim abhyudhareyuh 

kini tatra kanna kd prdya^'- kim tatra karma kd prdyat^- 

cittir iti. eittir iti, l^rardu vd etdu 

samjmdyd \'d?ttdi( yajamdna- 
sya prajdm ca pa<;.uii(; ca nir- 
dah ah . tad abh itn an tray eta 
samitam etc. (quoting VS. xii. 
57 and 58) dhehl ^ti ^dntiin era 



1 B.C. ed. « A. suvargaye, ^ B.C. -mlM'. * A. card, 

» A. vad, B. vdg, C. var. « A. -srd. 

^ A. smavar-; all MSS. -ga. For the readiog saih vargam (both RV. 
and TS. have saih-vdrgam) cf. Weber's note" on TS. ii. 6. 11. 3. 

« A. rathaih. » =SV. ii. 1000 (RV. viii. 75. 12). •<> All MSS. ath. 

^» C. abhye. The quotation =RV. viii. 75. 15 (but with the variations, 
as in MS. ii. 7. 7, varam and tarn for RV. vardil and tdH). " A. vat. 

»3 A. -wid. " A. yejeta, '* A. samprkte ; B. samvrkte ; C. saihvrte. 
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^hlnjilii} (tad vadati yajaindna- 

Si/a prnjiiyiii pa^iitHitn ahln- 

sdyai, 

3. ((f/fioi/e *'gnhnata iMhh 5. y<idy u a my a hrdyat'ii vy 

m'rrapef, ttd era patlctuhn/a eiHilfA'hedftytiayf.'^yiififiate''sfd- 

s/lmid/ienlr rOrtray/mdr djya- kapdlatu pitrodd^aiU nirvapet 

hhdgdft vlrdjdu sathydjye athdi tiuyd \*rt Arfptadai^a sdmidhe- 

"te ydjydpuro)n(vdkyf'^ nyni- lur anuhruydd vdrtraghfid^'* 

It a ' */ li lii Ha Hi I d h y a t e k a- djyahh dyd ^i v f'rdjdn sa I'nydjye 

*' ' ^ (f T ^* ^^]^ at i r y n v d h a- athdi ''t*' ydjyd/t utnlkye a y n i- 

V y a ?» d d ^ J a h r d i<ya* ify n a ' r/ n / h s a in I d hyate ka- 

at ha ydjyd tva ih h y a y n e vir yr h a p a 1 1 r y u vd ha- 

a y u t n d v ip ro r t p r e n a r y a v d d j n h v d s y a ity atha 

» a n satd* h a k h d h a k h y d ydjyd t r a m h y a y n e a y w /- 

/» a m i d h yasa^ ity ath o h d I h d r ip r o v ip rena sant 

''nay a hrah m a varr^tfiak'dm o ya- ita td sa k h d s a k h y d s a fn - 

Jeta tejaac} hdi h^a hra/nnarar- idh y ana iti ^'dntim evd ^hhy- 

caul hhacati. d/n titad vadati yajamdnasya 

prajdydi paplndin ahinsdydi, 

4-. atho k/iair dhuh : yad ftad ira tatra karma, 

it ha van lyayd rh aj*a tyd a* aa th - 

^rjyeydtdth kith tatra karma 

X.v« prdya^'rittir iti, aynaye 

fydaya'' istim" nirvapet, etd 

^va jtailcada^'a sdmidhe/t'tr 

?. ? d rtrayh u d v djyabh dyd a v ird - 

,J<ia tiamydjye athdi ^te ydjyd- 

J / uron a r dkye a y n a d y d h i 

*^lta ye yr n d n o h a r y a d d- 

^ a ye It i h otd satsi ha r h i- 

J? 1 ** V// atha ydjyd y o a y /t i i'n 

<Ip V av'ita y e h a v i s m d h 

<\v i rdsati^'' ta smd i'^ pd- 

r a k a m r dat/e^^ ^ti taam d i 

jtdnaka mrdaye ^ti. 

* All MSS. -ya. » A. havyavdrqa ; B.C. havyavavyavaharga, 
' =SV. ii. 194 (RV. i. 12. 6). * A. «M. 

* =RV. viii. 43. 14. « A. dhavanlycLsyagarh , B. -patyarh, 
' Cf. A.B. vii. 6. 2. «• A. nda^tin, B.C. -ft. 

» =8V. 1. 1. a-c (RV. vi. 16. 10). '» A.B. dvUjUis-. '» A. smo, 

" =SV. ii. 196, a-c (RV. 1. 12. 9). 



Phrases of Thne and Age in the Sanskrit Epic. — By E. 
Washburn Hopkins, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

[This paper is the second iDstallment in the series announced above, 
First Half, p. 109.] 

A NOTICEABLE trait in Sanskrit is the habit of expressing 
time-relations by adjectives. The epic has many examples: 
a-nirda^a ("not out of the ten days," xii. 36. 2G) ; sastfka = 
sastikCiudama ("rice that ripens in sixty days"); caturthaka 
("a fever that comes every four days"); indsakalikam [vefa- 
nam^ "wages for a month"); ekamdsifi ("in a month"); rndsi- 
kasanicaydh ("those who have a month's store"); dcdda^a- 
rdrsika (a boy "of twelve," or a store "for twelve years"); 
frdirdrsikam hhaktam adhlkam cd ^jyi ("food for three years 
or more", xii. 165. 5; 245. 8ff.). Compare the adverbial rela- 
tion, idani dhnlkam kurvan^ "doing this daily" (aharahah). 
The adjectival relation exchanges with the accusative of the 
noun. Thus, the period of the Manes' joy, according to the 
food offered to them, is expressed by the plural accusative, 
except in the case of the four-month unit, caturmdsam^ or by 
adjectives, trptlr da^arndsikl^ dvddai^acdrsikl, etc., xiii. 88. 
6 ff . Unique is ind»amrtkuy "occupied for a month", xii. 
358. 8. 

Our "never" in "never before done", "I am never wearv 
of hearing you ", is usually expressed by the simple negative, 
akrfont ]}vrram^ na hi trpydi/tl kathf/atah. Thus, "he never 
got there ", na kila tatra (jncrhat sah ; " one should never trans- 
gress the rule", 7Ui cd ^nt/ad iha kartavi/aih khhrld urd/troth 
yathdi'idhi. But ua karhi n't and fta kadd cana occur when 
emphasis is required, and t/add with the negative is used in the 
same way: nd \n(i/d)ttf yadd viprdn^ "T never murmur against 
the priests ", xiii. 3(). 4. 

"Lately", besides phrases such as na cirdt {marydde ^ya)h 
8thd]dtd^ i. 122. 8), is )t(tva-^ in composition: naraja^ "lately 
born" (later born is araraja^ with ablative, i. 128. 29); uavava- 
dhn^ "lately a bride" (unique in the epic, vii. 146. 31). Lately 
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as "just now" is idanlm tdvad eyr/, xii. 227. 99. "As soon 
as" is expressed by 7/ia^ra, "merely": cintitamatram agatam^ 
" merely (as soon as) thought of it came", i. 19. 21; jatamatre^ 
"as soon as he was born", i. 123. 7; asannamdtrah purusas 
tdih, "as soon as thev reached the man", xiii. 111. 32; nivrtta- 
nidtre tf ayana uttare viii divdkare^ " as soon as the sun returned 
upon its northern course ", xii. 47. 3. The same idea may of 
course be expressed in other ways. Thus "as soon as morn- 
ing comes" is kalyam eva^ i. 164. 10; "as soon as tomorrow 
comes", p/Yf iddmra,^ "Too long a time" is atimahdn kdlah^ 
xiv. 14. 14. "Too early" and "too late" are expressed by 
atikalyam^ atisayam^ xiii. 104. 24 (Manu iv. 140) in a section 
made up of Manu and (from 31 on) of xii. 300 ff. 

In determining the exact time, some words make the context 
necessary-. Thus vjmsthite krtyakdle and upasthite ^smin sam- 
(frame mean just before the time of action and war; but in xi. 
25. 44, npffsthite varse means when the year has actually arrived. 
As a general thing, however, the sense is clear: samvatsare 
jyrdpte^ at the beginning of the year; samdpte^ gate^ purne, 
vyat'ite, at the end of the year; tata Iste ^hanl prdpte m^uhUrte 
,sadhusammate^ "when an auspicious day arrived and an hour 
approved by the soothsayers", i. 113. 18; aprd2}tavati tasmin 
yduvanam^ "without his having reached manhood", i. 101. 4. 
Peculiar is ahhi-gatdh {samCi^ catasrah)^ iii. 158. 3, followed 
hj paueninlm abhitah samOm^ "about." 

Both the personal and impersonal use of participles with time- 
words are current: kale prdpte tithdu ksane^ iii. 57. 1; rtukdlam 
anuprdptd^ i. 03. 40; rtukdle samprdpte^ ib. 82. 5. He "made 
time" is "died," expressed both by kdladharraara ujyeyivdn 
and bv kOlaih cakdra. Words for "before" and "after" are 
discussed in the article on syntax (see below). Here I will note 
only that Uah points backward as well as forward, and that 
jntrd is future (as well as past) in xii. 322. 35 ff . 

* So idanlm is **at once." The morrow-phrases are very numerous. 
The noun is gvahkdla (the scholiast, xiii. 76. 5, cf. i. 195. 82, says that one 
should beware of confusing this with avdkdla, which would mean one^s 
death-day). The adverbs are fvaiji, kalyam j aparedyns, and, xv. 22. 24 ff., 
compounds qvohhutey gvahprabhCite, The day after tomorrow is (ad- 
verbial), tftiydhe, tftlyadivase. 
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The subject of meal-time, so engrossing to the ascetic, i» 
worthy of a special paragraph. Most of the adjectival forms- 
referred to above have to do with eating. Thus, caturtJiakdlika, 
one who eats once in two days (caturthdsUtmakdla, in two or 
four) ; trirdtra, one who eats once in three days ; kdle eaturthe^ 
sasthe kdle^ at the end of two days, three days. The participle 
is sometimes added : caturthe yiiyate kdle kadd rid apt cd '^stame^ 
'*(I eat) only once in two or even four days" (trsndvuiayartam 
hhufije)y XV. 3. 25. In all cases like kdle caturthe, sasfhe, as fame 
(at the end of two, three, or four days), as in iii. 179. 16; 293. 
9; iii. 84. 54 and 150; xii. 165. 61; xiv. 57. 3ff., the ordinal is 
to be halved* for the number of days; sasthakdlopavdsin being 
equivalent to frirdtrah, one who fasts for three days. The 
word for time is sometimes expressed by the word for meal, as 
in xii. 165. 11, hhaktdni sad ana^aii^ "fasting six meals" (three 
days). Occasionally the word for time is merely implied. Thus, 
" one who takes food once in ten days " is da^dhdra (= da^dhd- 
hdra) : itaptardtrada^d/idro doddagdinkahhojanah, *'a seven- 
night (or) ten-dieter (or) a twelve-day feeder", xii. 304. 17. 
ITaplology helps (so to speak, *'a ten-dayit man" from "ten- 
day-diet"), as is recognized by the scholiast, eko hdkdro liiptnh. 
The rule for eating is laid down several times in the later epic, 
and alwavs in about the same words, to the effect that one should 
take two meals a dav and not eat between-times : "Eve and 
morn is eating ordained in the Veda for men ; eating betw^een- 
times is not approved", xii. 193. 10; " One would (get the merit 
of a) perpetual fast if one did not eat between the morn -meal 
and evening-meal ", antard prdtard^am ra sdyamd^aih tathdi 
'/vf ca, xii. 221. 10; " One should not sleep by day, nor in the 
first or last part of the night ; nor should one eat between-times ", 
na dird jtrasvajMJ jdtu 7ia pCirrdjfarardtrisu, na It/iHtyitd ^nta- 
rdkdle, xii. 244. 6-7; in xiii. 104. 95, the same rule, with 7id 
^fittfrdle. Food taken at one time and another (as we say) is 
bhaktam hhaktarn atnuDn, A list of fasts and fasters is given 
at xii. 304. 16 ff., ekardtrdtdardritva., ekakdllkahhajana, catur- 



* Buhler, on the authority of a scholiast, renders kala as **hour'' in 
caturtha^a^thd^tamakdlabhojin, Vas. vii. 8, and this is at times a mean- 
ing of the word (v. p. w. s. v.); but the epic passages all seem to have the 
meaning explained above, though N. also takes kdla as hour of the day. 
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thastamakdla^ sasthakdHka^ mdratrahhojana^ astdhahhojana^ 
and so on, up to masopavdsin ; but such fasts up to a month 
are surpassed in xiii. 106 and 107, where are told the rewards 
for fasting by degrees, up to a thirty -days fast for ten years. 

mm ^^^ 

Two meals a day is the rule in Ap. Dh. S. ii. 1. 1. 2, kdlayor 
hhojanam^ and ^B. ii. 4. 2. 6. '*eat only in the evening and 
morning." 

As hidriya^ laahdhhiita^ tatti^a^ sarya^ etc. in the philosophical 
phraseology of the epic are either masculine or neuter, as recorded 
in my (ireat Epir^ pp. 98, 102, 130, etc., so in the category of 
time-words there is more or less confusion of gender, the tend- 
ency being in this class to convert masculines into neuters in the 
later epic. The change from neuter (n/ata to masculine occurs 
in iii. 40. 1, vars/iytttdn hahdn ; but ordinarily the change is in 
the opposite direction and is found in the great mass of later 
additions; in both epics, for that matter. Tlius, the regular 
gender of muharta is masculine, but in R. vii. 34. 9 we find 
idani miihurtam. (Gorr. has imam) and in Mbh. xiii. 14. 379, 
fJindny astdu fato jaf/mur mnhurtam //v/, " eight days passed 
"then like a moment". So varsapu(/dn is a constant phrase; but 
in R. i. 48. 16, we find iHirsapuydny anekdyii^ and in Mbh. xii. 
S23. 20, bahuni rarsapvyd?ii. Again, nimesa is everj'where 
masculine, till in xiii. 100. 41 occurs nksinimesdni. 

The confusion is of course found in other categories as well, 
and occasionally we find a Vedic reversion, as in xiii. 42. 17, 

dadarga mithunant nrndm 
cakravat parivartantam yr/ntcd pdnind karam, 

*'he saw a pair of men revolving hand in hand"; where the 
scholiast savs that both the active voice and the masculine 
gender of the participle are justified by Vedic usage. 

AGE. 

Age, from birth on, janmaprab/trti, or from childhood up, 
bdlydi prabhrti^ till the limit of life, porani dyah^ when one 
passes it, yatdyuh^ and gives up the ghost, pardsuh^ may be 
indicated by a simple number : gatd^ trir asfararsatd dhntvo ^si 

' Though atitaf vyatlta, vyatikranta, are more commoD, yet gata is 
not unusual of time passed, e. g. i. 98. 11, aaiiivatsardn ftun mdadn 
bubudhe na bahun gatdn, ** knew not that many years, etc., had passed." 
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paficavingakah (cf. a^ntika, etc.), "thrice eight years are gone, 
you are twenty-five ", xii. 322. 63 ; by the formal addition of 
'age' (in the last example this follows, vayo hi te Hivartai<!), 
paficdpadvarsaimt/dh, *'aged fifty years", xii. 85. 9; or vdrsika 
or 'year' or 'arrived,' etc., is expressed, as in xi. 3. 15-16: 

garhhastho^ vd pramito vd '^py atha vd dirasdatara/i 
ardhamdsaf/ato vd ^pi mdsamdtraf/ato *'pi vd 
sathcatsaragato vd ^pi dvisamvafsara eva vd 
ydtivanaatho ^f/ia madhyastho vrddho vd ^pi vipadyat<^. 

Current'* phrases are Haptdhajdta, a week old, viii. 68. 10; 
mdsajdta^ a month old ; dvihdyanavat, like a two-year old, xii. 
267. 28; trihdyaua, a three-year old, aodagavarsa, a sixteen- 
year old, sasfi/idyanay sasticarsin, a sixty -year old (elephant), 
a(;lti^atavarsd , a hundred and eighty years old (woman), datja- 
dvdda^'avarsdh, (children) of ten or twelve, iii. 188. 60; da^a- 
varsin^ pitavarsin, ratavarm^ahasrin, xiii. 8. 21 ; 18, 7. 
Peculiar is xiii. 30. 31, "as soon as born he became (grew) 
thirteen years old," na jdtarudtro vavrdhe sanidh sadyas tra- 
yodara. In xiii. 102. 57, da\'avarsdni (hdlah) can scarcely be 
"ten years of age" (but goes with the verb). 

In a repeated stanza, vii. 125. 73=192. 64=103. 43, Drona 
is declared to be vayasd ^rjtijHolraka/j " eighty -five in age"; 
vet this is said bv the scholiast to mean "four hundred years 
old ", which perhaps in an earlier text would be correct ; but 
Drona has so much that is modern that one need not hesitate to 
believe that this is merely a late and artificial way of saying 
eighty-five ("having eighty and pentad"). So safka is used 
for six in the late epic and the late Paiicarfitra, cit. PW., has a 
parallel, (;atdsfaka, not eight hundred but one hundred and eight. 
The usual divisions of life are embryo, childhood, youth, age: 

gnrbhiKjayydrn ^tpdddya hhajate purvadehikiUH 
halo yuvd vd rrddhav* va yat karotl <pihhd<pd>h(iw 
tanydi'n tasydni avaMhdydrn hfntnkte jiur^iumi jantnani, 

' Compare ^dnmdsika igarbha), i. 95. 83. 

* In Manu are found also anirdn^a (above), '* not ten years old"; una 
prefixed, "less" (not quite) so many years; and saptatyd athavirah, 
**old by seventy," viii. 394. 

' Elders or ancients are purve purvatare cdt 'va jandh, **men of old 
and still older times'', xii. 268. 18 (** ancient exploits", piirvavyatltdni 
vikrantani, i. 222. 29). 
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xii. 323. 14 (ib. 181. 14 bhnjyate pCvirvadehikani . . tatphalam 
pratipadyate^ repeated again in other form, xiii. 7. 4). In xii. 
332. 28, it is said that after birth one's senses come to the 
seventh and ninth stage, saptatn'ini narannni da^cim^ and then 
cease (in the tenth) as one expires. (^Mva is said to be the three 
stages, birth, life, and death of mortals (trida^n^ below). The 
ten stages are given by the scholiast, as embryo, birth, baby- 
hood, childhood, boyhood, youth, old age, senility, last expira- 
tion, death; where hdia and kmnara^ baby and child, are sep- 
arated from boy. Ordinarily, old age, jar a implies senility, as 
in Yayati's case, i. 75. 36, where this is attained after i'a^ratl/t 
MimCiiy, Uttafika lives a hundred years with his teacher before 
he discovers that he has reached old age, xiv. 56. 16 (ahhyanv- 
jOnithah^ sic, late carelessness; form yields to meter). The ten 
stages are supposed by the scholiast to l)e implied in (^'iva's 
8olar(?) epithet, dvadara^ at xiii. 17. 94; for, says X., to the ten 
regular stages one adds in this case heaven and emancipation I 
<^'iva is also /nV/a^'a ib. 62 (N., tinro da rah). Both ^f?/rt (also 
"fool") and kunidra are general terms for a boy, even includ- 
ing youth {sadrarstf era hdlah^ i. 74. 5; cf. i. 100. 12 ff . ; and 
108. 14, \1^ hala oi twelve or fourteen years; 2l\»o kaunidrani 
brahniararyam^ xiv. 53. 26, "chastity from youth up"); yiivan 
is applied to the heroes even after they are grown up and become 
grandfathers, and connotes the whole period between boyhood, 
ynva soda^^ararsah., xiv. 56. 22, and old age, answering to our 
middle-aged, though sometimes distinct from it. Thus in x. 3. 
11, ydnvana is the age of folly contrasted with middle, niadhy<i^ 
and old age. Applied to age, jycsjha is old, kayilyanso virar- 
dhante jyesfhd hlyanta t^ra ca^ "the yoimger stronger grow ; 
the aged, less", ii. 53. 25. Instead of </^f<^ wefind vrddhatdtn 
prdptah is explained as pramdne puraine sthitah^ the highest 
measure of age (N. as ITpanisads). Compare iii. 71. 33, }*ayah- 
jjranidttam,f " the measure of this age." 

The norm of life is a century : ratdyur ffkfah jmrffsah sarra- 
tjedesif (cf. AB. ii. 17. 1), v. 37. 9; ((/atarirya*; ra xiii. 
104. 1). A good man reaches that age, varsa^atin, (;ata- 



' This is not invariably •* constant/* but *' continuous." So, though 
**now and forever" is adya gdgvatatn^ i. 160. 9, yet in i. 173. 88 and 45, 
gdgvatth sajndfy is (twelve) ** continuous years." 
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varsahhdk^ iii. 314. 28 (cause of short life, xiii. 104 and 
144). Sinners of twenty and thirty cannot live to the age 
of one hundred, vini/atumrsdh (etc.) parena varsa^'atdn na 
bhaiHSi/anfiy xii. 28. 10. The poor reach a hundred years, 
<;atavarsdh^ xii. 28. 27. Common is the repetition of the old 
phase ''hundred autumns," ^'araddth ^atam : j'lva miaukhl j*. f., 
i. 74. 64; sukhitu ^. i\, 1. 199. 11; samjlva f. ^•., iii. 78. 25 
{varsdyytam^ 28); sa Jlvet i;, r., iii. 166. 17. The same in 
terms of years or summers: j'w^ed varsaf;xttain ^ vi. 23. 25; j'lcatv 
esa ^'ata/h samdhy ii. 68. 87; modamdnd/i ^atam samdh, ii. 62. 
9; niti/arn hhavatu te biuldhtr esd rdjuii chatam sfutidhy i. 200. 
26; {rdjd) hharlsyasl <;atfuh smnd/t, iii. 249. 34. The last 
examples show the indefinite extension. So in the older phrase, 
e. g. xii. 38. 11, hhara nas tram ma/tdrdja rdje '/la </araddi'n 
rafam ; i. 207. 20, tena tisfhantu naifare Pdndardh ^^araddi'n 
^atara. The phrase has become equivalent to "many years." 
When the crocodile girls are cursed for a hundred years, <;atath 
Hatndh^ i. 216. 23, the statement is made that "hundred" and 
"hundred thousand" are vague phrases for "ever", 217. 8, 
fjatani ^ata^aha^vant tu sarvam aksaj/yavdeakayn. Compare 
ii. 15. 18 ff., where one hundred and one hundred and one are 
both indefinite. A late and rare noun is ^drada (the adj. is 
common), [/arh/io ravrdhe sapta ^'draddn^'in, 99. 24. 

In the old legends, the heroines, ^^l^^^t-ala, Damayanti, Savi- 
tri, Prtha, and Krsnfi herself are adult at the time of marriage. 
But adult may mean no more than twelve years, the age of Sita 
and Juliet. In the didactic parts of the epic, girls are required 
to be wed as babies. Virata's daughter plays doll, but this again 
may represent maturity (just after the marriage she becomes 
pregnant). The rule is that a man of thirty wed a girl of ten 
before puberty {nar/tukd) ; a man of twenty-one, a girl of seven, 
xiii. 44. 14. Mauu ix. 94 raises these ages to twelve and eight, 
but in the latter case the man is three times eight. Gobh. G. S. 
iii. 4. 2, says ntvjnikd tu (;resthd, Krsna's age is mentioned 
some fifteen years or more after the great war, and even at 
this time she is delicately said to be mudhyai'n rayah khh rid 
Ira spri;aiitl^ "as it were just about grazing on middle age", 
XV. 25. 9. She would have been at least fifty according to the 
poem itself; but perhaps it would be indecorous to press this 
point. 
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The original plan of this division of my subject-matter included 
a section on the syntax of time-expressions and another on epic 
dates. The former section has grown into a complete article 
and will be found in A J P. No. 93. The latter will form an 
excursus to the next paper in the series, which will treat of epic 
chronology and astronomy. 



CORRIGENDA. 

In this volume, First Half, 

p. 8, section 53, for garo^mdnikihih read garo^'niamkih, 

63, for maradd read marakd, 

64, for mun read mm. 
66, for zivishnth read zlmahu, 

70, for aigh read aish, 

71, for tvdkJisJidk read tvakhshdk. 
75, for lata read Idld, 
92, for -ijtkinik read ArintAr. 

101, for minishmd read minishnd. 
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The plate inserted into this number of the Journal is to illustrate the 
article on Babylonian and Pre-Babylonian Cosmology, Vol. xxii, p. 
138 ff. 



PEOCEEDINGS 

OP THE 



AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 



AT ITS 



MEETING IN BOSTON, MASS., 



1902. 



The annual meeting of the Society was held in Boston, 
Mass., on Thursday, Friday and Saturday of Easter week, 
April 3d, ith, and 5th, in the lecture room of the Boston 
Public Library. 

The following members were in attendance at one or more of 



the sessions : 








Arnold, W. R. 


Hanpfc 


Moore, G. F. 


Torrey 


Atkinson 


Uaynes 


Moore, Mrs. M. H. 


Toy 


Binney 


Higginson 


Mozom 


Ward, W. H. 


Blake 


Hopkins, E. W. 


Oertel 


Warren, W. F. 


Bloomfield 


Huxley 


Ome 


Werren 


Brooks, Miss 


Hyvemat 


Onssani 


WiUiams, F. W. 


Cams 


Jackson 


Plainer, J. W. 


Winchester, Miss 


Ember 


Jewett 


Rankle, Miss 


Winslow 


Fanning 


Kellner 


Rautz-Rees, Mrs. 


Woods 


Foote 


Lanman 


Scott 


Wright, T. F. 


Oottheil 


Lilley 


Seiple 




Gray 


Michelson 


Smith 


[Total, 46 



The first session of the Society began on Thursday morning 
at eleven o'clock, with Dr. William Hayes Ward, the first 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

The reading of the minutes of the last annual meeting, held in 
New York, April 11th, 12th, and 13th, 1901, was dispensed with. 

The report of the Committee of Arrangements was presented 
by the Chairman, Professor Moore, in the form of a printed 
programme. The succeeding sessions of the Society were 
appointed for Thursday and Friday afternoons at half past two 
o'clock, and for Friday and Saturday mornings at nine o'clock ; 
the session on Friday afternoon was set apart for the reading of 
papers on the history of religions. Arrangements were also 
made for a dinner at the University Club on Thursday evening, 
and for an informal gathering on Friday evening. By the court- 
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esy of the Director the members of the Society were invited to 
visit the Boston Museum of Fine Arts at their convenience. 

The following persons, recommended by the Directors, were 
duly elected (for convenience, the names of those elected at 
later sessions are included in this list) : 

HONORARY MEMBERS. 

Prof. Richard Garbe, Tlibingen, Germany. 
Prof. Richard Pischel, Berlin, Germany. 
Prof. Julius Wellhausen, Gottingen, Germany. 

CORPORATE MEMBERS. 

Prof. Willis J. Beecher, Auburn, N. Y. 
Mr. W. M. Crane, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mr. Aaron Ember, Baltimore, Md. 
Dr. Carl C. Hansen, San Francisco, Cal. 
Mr. Walter D. Hopkins, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mr. Henry M. Huxley, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mr. S. H. Langdon, New York, N. Y. 
Dr. Enno Littmann, Princeton, N. J. 
Mrs. G. F. Moore, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mr. Horace M. Ramsey, San Mateo, Cal. 
Mr. J. Nelson Robertson, Toronto, Canada. 
Dr. Arthur W. Ryder, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mr. W. G. Seiple, Baltimore, Md. 
Mr. David B. Spooner, Benares, India. 
Miss Olive M. Winchester, Cambridge, Mass. 

MEMBERS OF THE SECTION FOR THE HISTORICAL STUDY OF 

RELIGIONS. 

Prof. M. H. Morgan, Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. Charles S. Sanders, Aintab, Turkey. 

Rev. N. H. Williams, Palmetto, Florida. [Total, 21.] 

The Corresponding Secretary, Professor Hopkins, in report- 
ing the correspondence for the year, said: Letters were received 
in due course from those elected to membership at the last 
Meeting, all of whom accepted. The Seminar f tlr Orientalische 
Sprachen, Berlin, and the newly formed Korea Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society have at their request been put upon the 
list of exchanges, and letters of acknowledgment . have been 
duly received. The editor of the Oriental Bibliography has 
also written to thank the Society for its subvention, and a 
receipt for the money sent was received from the publishers. 
In response to the invitation of the University of Glasgow to 
send delegates to its four hundred and fiftieth anniversary, 
President Gilman appointed Professor Jackson to represent the 
Society, and, in accordance with the instructions of the Direc- 
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ton, giTen at the last Meeting, a Latin greeting from the 
Society to the University, engrossed and suitably encased, was 
forwarded by your Secretary to Professor Jackson, who deliv- 
ered it to the University. An invitation was also sent to the 
Society to appoint a delegate to the Bicentennial Celebration of 
Yale University. This invitation came to hand after the last 
Meeting, and Professor Lanman was appointed by the President 
to represent the Society, which has received through him a 
bronze medal commemorating the event, the gift of the Univer- 
sity to this Society. A letter was received from President 
Gilman immediately after the last Meeting, at which it will be 
remembered he was unable to be present, thanking the Society 
" for their continued confidence," as indicated by his re-election 
to the office of President. The Secretary is sorry to say that 
another letter has just come from President Gilman stating 
that it will also be impossible for him, in view of his plan to 
sail for Europe in a few days, to be present at this Meeting, 
and desiring your Secretary to convey his expression of regret 
to his colleagues. Letters expressing the writers' regret at 
being unable to attend this Meeting and conveying pleasant 
greetings to the Society have also been received from Dr. Francis 
Brown, from Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr., and from Rev. Louis 
Grout, one of the oldest Corresponding Members of the Society. 

From two members of the Society communications have been 
received relative to The Qakuntala bibliography of Mr. Schuyler 
published in the volume of this year. Dr. Grierson in one of 
these communications offered the following suggestion, that 
there should be added to the translation of the bibliography a 
'Popular' edition of Sir William Jones' translation, published 
in 1887 by Brojendro Lall Doss, Calcutta ; and that (on p. 244) 
'' Kauva " should be Kunwar (Kumvara—Kumfira). Goldmark's 
Overture is not in Mr. Schuyler's list, but in replying to this 
communication (through the Secretary) the latter says that it was 
"omitted intentionally, as being merely an orchestral music of 
which the title alone has anything to do with C^akuntala, and 
Goldmark never wrote the opera to which the overture was to 
belong." "Dr. Grierson," says Mr. Schuyler, "is of course 
right " in the other correction. 

Another letter from Dr. Grierson to your Secretary is of 
interest as showing to what results the extended Linguistic 
Survey of India is likely to lead. There is, in Dr. Grierson's 
opinion, good ground for believing that the great family war 
of the Hindu epic is in so far historical as that the poem repre- 
sents not only a war between two tribes but a national war of 
supremacy between two great nations, which between them 
contained practically the whole of Aryan (and mixed-blood) 
India. This theory is being borne out in a most astonishing 
way by the Linguistic Survey, which has made probable the 
existence of two different streams of immigration, one, the 
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earlier, from the North-west, and one from the North through 
the Gilgit and Chitral country, which latter, coming later, split 
apart the homogeneous mass of first settlers, who, racially allied 
but dialectically different, were driven to the wall in a semi- 
circle about the Middle or Holy Land of the Sanskrit-speaking 
Aryans. 

A letter from Dr. Burgess has also been teceived and may 
fitly be mentioned here since it contains the cheering informa- 
tion that the great sculptured Buddhistic monument at Sdnchi 
is at last to be worthily photographed. 

Your Secretary has also received, a note from Professor Jack- 
son apropos of a remark in the last number of the Journal^ 
p. 370, to the effect that the spiked bed is now "out of fashion." 
Professor Jackson remarks that though out of fashion it is not 
entirely out of use: "At Ahmedabad I saw one Yogin using a 
spiked bed penance." So far as your Secretary knows, this 
form of asceticism is not clearly alluded to in Sanskrit litera- 
ture (there area few cases where "postures" of Yogins may 
imply it, but this is uncertain) prior to the end of the epic, and 
curiously enough it is there not a Yogin but a female devotee 
who, "to win the grace of ^iva reclined upon (spiked) clubs," 
xiii. 1-4. 97, where the commentator is careful to point out 
that the clubs were really spiked. 

Another communication will be of importance perhaps to the 
few members of this Society interested in Polynesian dialects. 
Your Secretary has received from the Department of Education 
at Manila a letter announcing the discovery of many old books 
by the Spanish friars treating of the Philippine dialects. 

Your Secretary is not sufficiently familiar with the literature 
on gypsy-dialects to know whether a long communication from 
our former consul in Baghdad, a Corresponding Member of this 
Society for several years, Dr. J. C. Sundberg, presents facts 
unknown to specialists in giving a very interesting list of San- 
skrit (Hindu) words which form even at this late date a part of 
the every-day vocabulary of the Norwegian gypsies, who, as 
Dr. Sundberg (he has been intimate with these nomads) 
rightly states, came through Persia from India in the middle 
ages. Dr. Sundberg instances the (Norwegian) gypsy deity 
Dundra as a corruption of Devendra, and their own national 
designation Tater as a corruption of thethera^ brass- worker 
("all the gypsies of Norway are expert brass- workers"), and 
subjoins the following list of words in ordinary use among 
them: churl, knife; sutj needle; Jw7, louse; />am, water; lou, 
salt; dfik, sickness; cor (chor), thief; r?//>, silver; dud, milk; 
all of which are but slightly changed Sanskrit words ; and the 
Sanskrit-gypsy verbs ("the gypsy uses only the root") khd, 
eat ; pi, drink ; jd, go ; jan, know ; rel, weep. Some of these 
words have been registered before as part of the gypsy-language 
of Europe in general, but the list may perhaps be worth citing 
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here as representing, on Dr. Sundberg's evidence, the colloquial 
speech of the Norwegians in particular. 

Finally, your Secretary has to report the names of members 
of the Society who have died since the last Meeting : 

HONORARY MEMBERS. 

Professor Albrecht Weber. Berlin. 
Professor C. P. Tiele, Leiden. 

CORPORATE MEMBERS. 

Professor J. Henry Thayer, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. Charles Rice, New York. 

Bir. David P. Barnitz, Des Moines, Iowa. 

CORRESPONDING MEMBER. 
Dr. D. Bethune McCartee, Tokio. 

After reading his report, Professor Hopkins made some 
remarks in regard to the work of Professor Weber, from whose 
son a letter had been received since the Professor's death, giving 
an account of his work during the last few years when, though 
unable to see, he still prosecuted his Oriental researches with 
the help of his son and secretary. 

Professor Toy spoke briefly on the life and work of Professor 
Tiele and Professor Thaver; Professor Lanman on Dr. Rice 
and Mr. Barnitz ; and Professor Williams on Dr. McCartee. 

The report of the Treasurer, Prof. F. W. Williams, had 
teen duly audited and was as follows : 

RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS BY THE TREASURER OF THE 

AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY FOR THE YEAR 

ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1901. 

Receipts. 

Balance from old account, Dec. 31, 1900 $1,406.80 

DuesK177) for 1901 $884.75 

Dues (82) for other years 157.74 

Dues (20) for Hist. S. Rel. Sect 40.00 

$1,082.49 

Sales of publications 294.39 

Collected for Or. BiblioR 78.00 

State National Ban k Dividends $1 1 1 . 83 

Interest Suffolk Savings Bank 8.45 

Prov. Inst. Savings 48.56 

" Connecticut Savings Bank 20.80 

* * National Savings Bank 20.80 

208.44 

Gross receipts for the year 1,668.32 

$3,070.12 
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Expenditures. 

T., M. & T, Co., Printing, etc., vol. XXI^.. $829.36 

vol. XXir.. 711.91 

** ** circulars, etc. 44.49 

Engrossing letter and cover 14.00 

Photograv. plate and prints of Mr. Salisbury 86.25 

20 reams paper 84.00 

$1,730.00 

Subscription to Orient. Bibliogr $96.05 

Deficit on N. Y. Dinner 21.00 

117.05 

Honorarium to editor (18 months) $150.00 

Postage, etc., ** 17.35 

** Librarian 12.76 

** ** Treasurer 9.58 

189.69 

Gross expenditures $2,026.74 

Credit balance on general account .. 1,043.38 

$3,070.12 
STATEMENT. 

1900 1901 

I. Bradley Type Fund (N. H. Savings) $1,874.20 $1,945.40 

II. Cotheal Publication Fund (Pr. Inst. Savings) 1,000.00 1,000.00 

III. State National Bank Shares 1,870.00 1,870.00 

IV. Life Membership Fund (Suffolk Savings) 225.00 225.00 

V. Connecticut Savings Bank 500.00 500.00 

VL National Savings Bank 500.00 500.00 

VIL Accrued Interest in II 819.73 866.29 

Vm. ** '« IV 33.06 41.51 

IX. *• '* V 15.10 85.90 

X. ** ** VI 15.10 35.90 

XL Cashonhand 1,406.80 1,043.88 

$7,758.99 $7,588.38 

REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE. 

We hereby certify that we have examined the account book of the 
Treasurer of this Society and have found the same correct, and that the 
foregoing account is in conformity therewith. We have also compared 
the entries in the cash book with the vouchers and bank and pass books 
and have found all correct. 

HANNS OERTEL, ( a, ,^4*^^^ 

FRANK K. SANDERS, f^^^^^^''*- 

New Haven, Conn., April 2, 1902. 

Professors F. K. Sanders and nanus Oertel were appointed 
a committee to audit the accounts of the Treasurer for the next 
year. 
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The report of the Librarian, Mr. Van Name, was presented 
through Professor Williams: 

The accessions of the year amount to 81 volumes, 79 parts of volumes 
and 168 pamphlets. 
The most noteworthy among these are : 

1. Lady Meux MSS. Nos. 2-5, containing : The Miracles of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, and the Life of Hannd (Saint Anne), and the Magical 
Prayers of 'Ah^ta Mika^l ; the Ethiopian texts edited with English 
translations by E. A. Wallis Budge. London, 1900. 4**. 

2. The Kashmirian Atharva-Veda, reproduced by Chromophotography 
from the Manuscript in the University Library at TQbingen. Baltimore 
and Stuttgart, 1901. 3 pts. 4^ 

(One of the ten copies for which the American Oriental Society sub- 
scribed.) 

The report of the Editors of the Journal was presented by 
Professor Hopkins, as follows: 

Apart from the Index volume, in regard to which Professor Moore, who 
has edited it, will make a special report, the editors for the current year 
have brought out two parts of the Journal, the First Half and Second 
Half of Vol. xxii, containing 420 pages, including the Proceedings of 
the last Meeting, the List of Members and Notices, or 401 pages without 
the last two additions, that is, slightly more than the authorized number 
of pages, which should not exceed 400. In regard to the Second Half 
of this Volume, there is nothing to report except that it was published 
at the usual time, in January, 1902, under the supervision of both 
editors. The First Half was issued during the preceding summer 
under peculiar circumstances. A great part of it was a collection of 
Jubilee papers intended as an offering to the President of the Society 
and President of Johns Hopkins University on the attainment of his 
seventieth birthday, July 8. Unfortunately not only did this early date 
require very rapid press-work, which the printers were scarcely able to 
accomplish, and which to some extent affected the accuracy of the 
work, but thin First Half suffered also from the fact that the papers in 
it were chiefly Semitic, and the Semitic editor was out of the country. 
The editor of Biblia requested permission to reprint in that journal the 
article of President Warren published in the First Part, and this request 
was granted. 

Professors Bloomfield, Gottheil, and Jackson were appointed 
a committee to nominate officers for the ensuing year. 

At twelve o'clock the Society proceeded to the reading of 
papers, Professor Toy presiding. The following communica- 
tions were presented : 

Dr. Arnold, The interpretation of 1*? H^ID DOlp , Hab. iii. 4. 

Dr. Blake, Tlie principal dialects of the Pliilippine islands. 
In connection with his paper Dr. Blake presented an elementary 
grammar of Tagalog. 
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Mr. Ember, The pronunciation of Hebrew among Russian 
Jews. 

Dr. Foote, Parallels in Latin poets to the Song of Songs. 
Dr. Gray, Note on the old Persian inscription of Behistun. 
Recess was then taken till half past two o'clock. 

The Society reassembled at half past two o'clock. Dr. Ward 
presiding. 

The reading of communications was resumed, as follows : 

Professor Haupt, An erotic poem by Samuel ITunagid. 

Professor Hopkins, Notes on some historical aspects of the 
MahabhSrata. 

Professor Jackson briefly described some books given to the 
Society by the Parsi Panehayat of Bombay, and presented Lido- 
Iranian Notes (on a fragment of the Avesta, and on the place 
of Zoroaster). 

Professor Lanman, Report upon the approaching completion 
of Whitney's Atharva-Veda. Remarks were made by Pro- 
fessors Bloomfield and Smith, and Dr. Scott. 

Professor Oertel, Contributions from the Jitiminlya Brah- 
mana, Fourth Series. 

Mr. Oussani, An unpublished Christian Arabic legend of 
Seif-el-Mesih (the Sword of the Messiah). 

Dr. Ryder, Note on brhacchandas^ AV. iii. 12. 3. Remarks 
were made bv Professors Bloomfield and Jackson. 

Professor Bloomfield presented a paper by Professor Stratton, 
of Punjab University, on a dated Gandhara figure. 

Mr. Seiple, Theoeritean parallels to the Song of Songs. 
Remarks were made by Professors Haupt, Toy, Lanman, and 
Hopkins. 

Professor Hyvernat, The historical side of some manuscripts 
of Bar-BahMl's Lexicon. 

The Society then adjourned to Friday morning. 

The Society met on Friday morning at half past nine. Dr. 
Ward presiding. 

The following communications were presented : 

Dr. Arnold, Rj) in the story of the tower. Gen. xi, 1-9. 

Professor Torrey, The Arabic manuscripts at Yale University. 
Mr. Orne sjjoke of the manuscripts at Harvard and Professor 
Haupt of the collection recently acquired by Princeton. 

Professor Gottheil, from the committee on cataloguing the 
Oriental manuscripts in America, reported progress, and the 
committee was continued. 

Professor Toy, The Hebrew text of Ben-Sira. Remarks were 
made bv Professor Gottheil. 

Miss Runkle, Analvsis of the Pali canonical text, the Udana. 
Remarks were made by Professors Lanman and Bloomfield, and 
Dr. Scott. 
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Dr. Scott, The owls and parrots of Polynesia. 

Professor Bloomfield presented the ehromo-photographic 
reproduction of the Kashmirian Atharva-Veda, edited by 
Bloomfield and Garbe. 

Mr. Huxley, Syrian wedding and funeral songs. 

Dr. Foote, Note on 2 Kings vi, 6. 

Professor Moore announced the completion of the Index to 
the Journal, vols, i-xx, and presented advance copies thereof. 
Remarks were made by Professors Hopkins and Lanman. 

Dr. Ryder, Krsnanatha's commentary on the Bengal recension 
of the ^'akuntala. Remarks were made by Professors Hopkins, 
Bloomfield, and Lanman. 

At 12.45 the Societv took a recess till 2.30. 

*f 

The Society reassembled at half past two. Dr. Ward presid- 
ing. The session was devoted to the reading of papers belong- 
ing to the Section for the Historical Study of Religions, in the 
following order : 

Miss L. C. G. Grieve, Evidence of Sati among the early 
Greeks (read by Professor Jackson). Remarks were made by 
Professor Hopkins and Dr. Scott. 

Professor Haupt, Biblical love-ditties. 

Professor Hopkins, Beast fables in the Mahiibharata. 

Mr. Oussani, Popular superstitions in early Arabia. 

Professor Jackson, The religion of the Achaemenian Kings, 
Second Series; classical allusions; also Indo-Iranian Notes, with 
photographs. In connection with this. Professor Hopkins pre- 
sented, as a supplement to the report on correspondence, a letter 
from Dr. Burgess on a photograph of the monuments at Sanchi. 

Professor Toy, Creator gods. 

Dr. Ward, Symbols of Babylonian gods. 

Mr. Kohut, Jewish contributions to Comparative folk-lore 
(read in abstract by the Recording Secretary). 

At five o'clock the Society adjourned till Saturday morning. 

The last session of the Society was held on Saturday morning, 
beginning at half past nine o'clock, with Professor Toy in the 
chair. 

Professor Hopkins reported from the Directors that the next 
Meeting of the Society would be held in Baltimore, beginning 
on Thursday, April 16, 1903; and that Prefessors Haupt and 
Bloomfield, with the Corresponding Secretary, had been 
appointed a Committee on Arrangements. Also that the 
Directors had reappointed the editors of the Journal, Profeslsors 
Hopkins and Torrey. 

The Committee to nominate officers for the ensuing year 
reported, and by unanimous consent the ballot of the Society 
was cast for the following officers: 
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President — President Daniel Coit Oilman, of Baltimore. 

Vice-Presidents — Dr. William Hayes Ward, of New York ; Professor 
Crawford H. Toy, of Cambridge; Professor Charles R. Lanman, of 
Cambridge. 

Corre»ponding Secrefary— Professor E. Washburn Hopkins, of New 
Haven. 

Recording Secretary — Professor George F. Moore, of Cambridge. 

Secretary of the Section for Religions — Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., 
of Philadelphia. 

Treasurer — Professor Frederick Wells Williams, of New Haven. 

Librarian — Mr. Addison Van Name, of New Haven. 

Directors— The officers above named : and President William R. Har- 
per, of Chicago ; Professors Francis Brown, Richard Gottheil and A. V. 
Williams Jackson, of New York ; Professors Maurice Bioomfield and 
Paul Haupt, of Baltimore ; Professor Henry Hyvemat, of Washington. 

The presentation of communications being resumed, the 
following papers were read: 

Professor Ilaupt, The name Palmyra. 

Dr. Arnold, The text of 1 Sam. xiv, 16. Remarks were 
made by Professors Torrey and Ilaupt. 

Dr. Blake, Outlines of Tagalog grammar. 

Dr. Woods, The Maiulfikya Uj)anisad with the Kfirika of 
Gaudapfula. Remarks wore made by Professors Hopkins and 
Lanman. 

Professor T. F. Wright, Gezer and its excavation. 

Professor Moore, Preliminary questions for students of 
Hebrew meter. Remarks were made by Professor Haupt, Dr. 
Arnold, and Professor Torrey. 

Professor Torrey, An unpublished IMioenician inscription 
from Sidon. Remarks were made by Professors Gottheil and 
Haupt. 

Professor Hopkins, The form of numV>ers, the method of 
using them, and the numerical categories found in the 
Mahabharata. 

Mr. Lanijfdon, The name of the ferryman in the Babylonian 
Flood-story (read by Professor Gottheil). 

Mr. Yohannan, New Persian manuscripts in the library of 
Columbia University. 

Dr. Blake, Points of contact between Semitic and Tagalog. 

Professor Haupt,, The Se])tuagintal phrase cf iXta-aofianf:, 

The Corresponding Secretary read by title the following 
papers : 

Professor Barton and Miss Ogden, Interpretation of the text 
of the archaic tablet of the E. A. Hoffman C-ollection. 

Dr. Boiling, The relation of the Vedic forms of the dual. 

Dr. Casanowicz, The exhibit of Oriental antiquities at the 
U. S. National Museum. 

Mr. Ewing, The Varada-Tilaka Tantra. 
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Dr. Littmann, Specimens of the popular literature of modem 
Abyssinia. Recent progress in Uralo- Altaic studies. 
Rev. C. S. Sanders, Jupiter Dolichenus. 
The following resolution of thanks was unanimously adopted : 

The American Oriental Society desires to express its sincere thanks to 
the Trustees of the Boston Public Library, for the use of their lecture- 
room ; to the Directors of the Museum of Fine Arts, for courtesies shown 
to the Society ; to Rev. Dr. Winslow and Rev. Dr. Moxom, for extend- 
ing to the Society the hospitality of the University Club ; and to the 
Committee of Arrangements, for their efficient services. 

At half past twelve the Society adjourned, to meet in Balti- 
more, Md., April 16, 1903. 

The following is a list of all the papers presented to the 
Society : 

1. Dr. W. R. Arnold; {a) The text of 1 Sam. xiv, 16. 

2. Dr. W. R. Arnold; {}>) The interpretation of ITO D^Dp 
1^, Hab. iii, 4. ' 

3. Dr. W. R. Arnold; (c) Rp in the storv of the tower. Gen. 
xi, 1-9. 

4. Prof. Barton; Interpretation of the archaic tablet of the 
E. A. Hoffman Collection. 

5. Dr. Blake; (a) The principal dialects of the Philippine 
Islands. 

6. Dr. Blake ; (^) Outlines of the Tagalog grammar. 

7. Dr. Blake; (<•) Points of contact between Semitic and 
Tagalog. 

8. Prof. Bloomfield; Presentation of the chromo-photographic 
reproduction of the Kashmirian Atharva-Veda, edited by 
Bloomfield and Garbe. 

9. Dr. Boiling; The relation of the Vedic forms of the dual. 

10. Dr. Casanowicz ; The exhibit of Oriental antiquities at the 
U. S. National Museum. 

11. Mr. Ember; The pronunciation of Hebrew among the 
Russian Jews. 

12. Mr. Ewing; The ^arada-Tilaka Tantra. 

13. Dr. Foote ; (a) Note on 2 Kings vi, 6. 

14. Dr. Foote; {b) Parallels in Latin poets to the Song of 
Songs. 
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15. Dr. Gray ; Note on the old Persian inscription of Behistun. 

IG. Miss Lucia C. G. Grieve; Evidence of Sati among the 
early Greeks. 

17. Prof. Haupt; (a) Biblical love-ditties. 

18. Prof. Haiipt; {h) The name Palmyra. 

19. (c) The Septuagintal phrase li iKia-aofianfi^, 

20. Prof. Haupt; (d) An erotic poem by Samuel Hanagld. 

21. Prof. Hopkins; (a) Remarks on the form of numbers, the 
method of using them, and the numerical categories found in 
the Mahabhurata. 

22. Prof. Hopkins; (h) Beast fables in the Mahabharata. 

23. Prof. Hopkins; (c) Notes on some historical aspects of the 
Mahabharata. 

24. Mr. Huxley ; Syriac wedding and funeral songs. 

25. Prof. Ilyvernat; The historical side of some MSS. of 
Bar-BahMl's Lexicon. 

26. Prof. Jackson ; (a) Indo-Iranian Notes. 

27. Prof. Jackson; (/>) The Religion of the Achaemeniau 
Kings, Second Series. Classical Allusions. 

28. Prof. Jackson; (e) A gift to the Society from the Parsi 
Panchayat of Bombay. 

29. Rev. Mr. Kohut; Jewish contributions to comparative 
folk-lore, I. 

30. Mr. Langdon ; The name of the ferryman in the Babylon- 
ian Flood-story. 

31. Prof. Lanman; Report upon the approaching completion 
of Whitney's Atharva-Veda with a text-critical and exegetical 
commentary. 

32. Dr. Littmann ; (a) Specimens of the popular literature of 
modern Abyssinia. 

33. Dr. Littmann; (f>) Recent progress in Uralo- Altaic 
Studies. 

34. Prof. Moore ; (a) Announcement of the completion of the 
Index to the Journal^ vols i-xx. 

35. Prof. Moore; {b) Some preliminary questions for students 
of Hebrew meter. 
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36. Prof. Oertel; Contributions from the Jaiminiya Brah- 
mana, Fourth Series. 

37. Miss Ellen S. Ogden; The text of the archaic tablet of 
the E. A. Hoffman Collection. 

38. Rev. Mr. Oussani; (a) Popular superstitions in early 
Arabia. 

39. Rev. Mr. Oussani; (b) Mohammedan parallels to the Song 
of Songs. 

40. Rev. Mr. Oussani; {c) An unpublished Christian Arabic 
legend of Seif-el-Mesih (the Sword of the Messiah). 

41. Prof. Prince; The modern pronunciation of Coptic in the 
Mass. 

42. Miss Catharine B. Runkle; Analysis of the Pali canonical 
text, the Udana. 

43. Dr. Ryder; {a) Note on brhacchandas^ AV. iii. 12. 3. 

44. Dr. Ryder; {b) Krsnanatha's commentary on the Bengal 
recension of the ^^kuntala. 

45. Rev. Mr. Sanders; Jupiter Dolichenus. 

46. Dr. Scott; The owls and parrots of Polynesia. 

47. Mr. Seiple; Theocritean parallels to the Song of Songs. 

48. Prof. Stratton ; A dated Gandhara figure. 

49. Prof. Torrey ; (a) An unpublished Phoenician inscription 
from Sidon. 

50. Prof. Torrey ; {h) The Arabic MSS. at Yale University. 

51. Prof. Toy; (a) Remarks on the Hebrew text of Ben-^ira. 

52. Prof. Toy; {b) Creator gods. 

53. Dr. Ward; Symbols of Babylonian gods. 

54. Dr. Woods ; The Mandukya Upanisad with the Karika of 
Gaudapada. 

55. Prof. T. F. Wright; Gezer and its excavation. 

56. Rev. Mr. Yohannan; (a) Influence of foreign languages 
on modern Syriac sounds. 

57. Rev. Mr. Yohannan ; {b) New Persian MSS. in the library 
of Columbia University. 
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. Edward Robinson, Musenm of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 1894. 
Prof. Georoe Livingston Robinson (McCormick Theol. Sem.), 10 Chalmers 

Place, Chicago, 111. 1892. 
Hon. William Woodville Rockhill, Metropolitan Club, Washington, D. C. 

1880. 
Prof. Robert W. Rogers, D.D., Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 

1888. 
Prof. James Hardy Ropes (Harvard University), 39^ Shepard St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1893. 
Rev. William Rosenau, 825 Newington Ave.. Baltimore, Md. 1897. 
Miss Adelaide Rudolph, 434 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 1894. 
Mrs. Janet E. Ruutz-Rees, 371 West End Ave., New York, N. Y. 1897. 
Miss Catharine B. Runkle, 15 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 1900. 
Arthur W. Ryder, 32 Wendell Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 1902. 
Prof. Frank K. Sanders (Yale University), 235 Lawrence St. , New Haven 

Conn. 1897. 
Rev. Tobias Schanfarber, The Lakota, Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, 111. 

1897. 
Dr. H. Ernest Schmid, White Plains, N. Y. 1866. 
Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1894. 
MoNTOOBfERY ScHCYLER, Jr., U. S. Embassy, St. Petersburg, Rnssia. 1899. 
Dr. Charles P. G. Scott, Radnor, Pa. 1895. 
J. Herbert Senter, 10 Avon St., Portland, Me. 1870. 
Dr. Charles H. Shannon, Univ. of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn. 1899. 
Thomas S. Simonds, 296 Cabot St., Beverly, Mass. 1892. 
Prof. Henry Preserved Smith. Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1877. 
Mr. Louis C. Solyom, Libi-ary of Congress, Washington, D. C. 1901. 
Prof. Maxwell Sommerville, 124 North Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

1890. 
William Wallace Spence, Jr., Bolton, Baltimore, Md. 1900. 
Dr. Edward H. Spieker, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 1884. 
Rev. Hans H. Spoer, Ph.D., 120 Remsen St., Astoria, L. I. 1899. 
David Brainerd Spoon er. The Sanskrit College, Benares, India. 1902. 
Henry Hull St. Clair, Jr., 131 West 111th St.. New York, N. Y. 190O. 
Prof. Charles C. Stearns, 126 Garden St., Hartford, Conn. 1899. 
Rev. James D. Steele, 74 West 103a St., New York, N. Y. 1892. 
Nathan Stern, 448 West 43d St., New York, N. Y. 1900. 
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Prof. J. H. Stevenson, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 1896. 

Mrs. Sara Yorke Stevenson, 237 South 2l8t St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1890. 

Joseph Trumbull Stick ney, 8 Rue Sonfflot, Paris, France. 1900. 

Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1900. 

Mayer Sulzberger, 1303 Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 1888. 

Henry Osborn Taylor, Century Association, 7 West 43d St., New York, 

N. Y. 1899. 
Rev. J. J. Tierney, D.D., St. Mary's Seminary, Md. 1901. 
Prof. Henry A. Todd (Columbia University), 824 West End Ave. , New York, 

N. Y. 1885. 
Prof. Hkrbert Cushing Tolman, Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 1890. 
Prof. Charles C. Torrey (Yale University), 67 Mansfield St., New Haven, 

Conn. 1891. 
Prof. Crawford H. Toy (Harvard Univ.), 7 Lowell St., Cambridge, Mass. 

1871. 
Rev. Joseph Vincent Tracy, 75 Union Park St., Boston, Mass. 1892. 
John M. Trout, Bridj^eWlle, Del. 1899. 

Rev. Henry Clay Trumbull, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1888. 
Prof. Charles Mellen Tyler, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 1894. 
Addison Van Name (Yale Univ.), 121 High St., New Haven, Conn. 1868. 
Edward P. Vining, 49 Second St., San Francisco, Cal. 1883. 
Thomas E. Waogaman, 917 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 1897. 
Miss Susan Hayes Ward, Abington Ave., Newark. N. J. 1874. 
Dr. William Hayes Ward, 180 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 1869. 
Miss Cornelia Warren, 67 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 1894. 
Pres. William F. Warren, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 1877. 
Rev. W. Scott Watson, West New York, New Jersey. 1893. 
Charles Wallace Watts, Smithland, Ky. 1898. 
Prof. J. E. Werren, 17 I^onard Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 1894. 
Pres. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

1885. 
Prof. John Williams White (Harvard Univ.), 18 Concord Ave., Cambridge, 

Mass. 1877. 
Miss Maria Whitney, 2 Divinity Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 1897. 
Mrs. William Dwight Whitney. 227 Church St., New Haven, Conn. 1897. 
Rev. E. T. Williams, U. S. Legation, Pekin, China, 1901. 
Frederick Wells Williams (Yale Univ.), 135 Whitney Ave., New Haven, 

Conn. 1895. 
Talcott Williams, LL.D. (**The Press"), 916 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

1884. 
Dr. Thomas Wilson, U. S. National Museum. Washington, D. C. 1897. 
Rev. Dr. William Copley Winslow, 525 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 1885. 
Rev. Stephen S. Wise, 283 N. 24th St., Portland, Oregon. 1894. 
Henry B. Witton, Inspector of Canals, 16 Murray St., Hamilton, Ontario. 

1885. 
Rev. Lauren P. Wolfe, Cliurch of The Holy Comforter, 19th and Titan 

Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 1898. 
Prof. Henry Wood, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1884. 
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William W. Wood, 1604 Linden Ave., Baltimore, Md. 1900. 
James H. Woods, Ph.D., 2 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 1900. 
Prof. John Henry Wright (Harvard Univ.), 38 Quincy St., Cambridge, 

Mass. 1898. 
Prof. Theodore F. Wright, 42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 1898. 
Rev. Abraham Yohannan, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1894. 
Rev. Edward J. Young, 519 Main St., Waltham, Mass. 1869. 

[Total, 260.] 



III. MEMBERS OF THE SECTION FOR THE HISTORICAL 

STUDY OF RELIGIONS. 

Prof. Felix Adler. Ph.D., 128 East 60th St., New York, N. Y. 19C0. 

Rev. Dr. Samuel H. Bishop, 176 West 82d St.. New York. N. Y. 1898. 

Rev. John L. Chandler, Madura, South India. 1899. 

Samuel Dickson, 901 Clinton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1899. 

Roland B. Dixon, Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Mass. 1899. 

Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, University of Iowa, Iowa City. Iowa. 1898. 

Prof. Franklin H. Giddings (Columbia Univ ), 150 West T9th St., New 

York, N. Y. 1900. 
Prof. Arthur L. Gillett, Hariiford Theological Seminarj^, Hartford, Conn. 

181)8. 
Prof. George S. Goodspeed, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 1899. 
Dr. Charles B. Gulick (Harvard University), 18 Walker St., Cambridge. 

Mass. 1899. 
Prof. William James (Harvard University), 95 Irving St , Cambridge, Mass. 

1899. 
Prof. Georoe T. Ladd (Yale Univ.). 204 Prospect St., New Haven, Coim. 

1898. 
Prof. Hinckley G. Mitchell, Ph.D., D.D. (Boston University), 72 Mt. 

Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 1900. 
Prof. Morris H. Morgan, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1902. 
William W. Newell, Cambridge, Mass. 1898. 
Fred Norris Robinson, Ph.D. (Harvard Univ.), 24 Grays Hall, C'lmbridge. 

Mass. 1900. 
Rev. Charles S. Sanders, Aiutab. Tnrkev. 1902. 
Rev. Dr. Minot J. Savage, 34th St. and Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

1898. 
Prof. Edwin R. Seligman (Columbia Univ.). 324 West 8Cth St., New York. 

N. Y. 1898. 
Prof. Lan(JDON C. Stewardson, Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Pa. 

1901. 
Prof. William G. Sumner (Yale Univ.), 240 Edwards St., New Haven, Conn. 

1898. 
Prof. R. M. Wenley, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1898. 
Rev. Nathan H. Williams, Palmetto, Fla. 1902. 

[Total, 23.] 
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IV. CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 

Prof. Graziadio Isaia Ascoli, Roval Academv of Sciences and Letters. 

Milan. Italy. 
Rev. C. C Baldwin (formerly Missionary at Foochow. China t. U>5 Spruce 

St.. Newark, N. J. 
Prof. Adolph B AST! as. Univ. of Berlin, Germany. 1866. 
Pres. Daniel Buss. Syrian Protestant College, Beimt, Syria. 
Rev. Dr. Henry Blodget (formerly Missionary* at Pekinj^, China). 313 State 

St., Bridgeport, Conn. 185S. 
Rev. Alonzo Bi'NKER, Missionary at Tonngtw, Bnrma. 3871. 
Rev. Marcus M. Carleton, Missionary at Ambala. India. 
Rev. Edson L. Clark, Hin»<lale, Mtiss. Corp. Member, 186r. 
Rev. William Clark, Florence, Italy. 
Judge Ernest H. Crosby, Rhinebeck, N. Y. i:S90. 
Rev. Joseph Edkins, Shanghai. China. 1869. 
A. A. Gargil'LO, U. S. Legation, Constantinople, Turkey. 1892. 
Henry Gillman, 107 Fort St., West Detroit, Mich. 1890. 
Rev. Dr. John T. G race y (Editor of The Missionary Hertew of the Woridu 

177 Pearl St., Rochester, N. Y. 1869. 
Rev. Lewis Grout, West Brattleboro, Vt. 1849. 
Rev. John T. Gulick. Missionary at OssakQ. Japan. 
Dr. WiLLABE Haskell, 96 Dwight St., New Haven. Conn. 1877. 
Prof. J. H. Haynes, Central Turkey College, Aintab, Syria. 1887. 
Dr. James C. Hetburn, Missionary at Yokohama. Japan. 1873. 
Dr. A. F. Rudolf Hoernle, 38 Banbury Road. Oxford. England. 1893. 
Rev. Dr. Henry H. Jessup, Missionary at Beirut, Syria. 
Rev. Prof. Albert L. Long, Robert College, Constantinople, Turkey. 1870. 
Rev. Robert S. Maclay (formerly Missionarj* at Tokio, Japan), President 

of the Univ. of the Pacific, Fernando, Cal. 
Pres. William A. P. Martin, Peking, China. 1858. 
Prof. Eberhard Nestle, Ulm, Wflrttemberg. Germany. 1888. 
Dr. Alexander G. Paspati, Athens, Greece. 1861. 
Rev. Stephen D. Peet, 5817 Madison Ave., Chicago, 111. 1881. 
Alphonse Pinart. [Address desired.] 1871. 
Prof. L£oN DE RosNY (^ole des langues orientales vivantes), 47 Avenue 

Duquesne, Paris, France. 1857. 
Rev. Dr. S. I. J. Schereschewsky, Shanghai, China. 
Rev. W. A. Shedd, Missionary at Oroomiah, Persia. 1893. 
Dr. John C. Sundberg. Care of Register Office. 46 Park Place, New York, 

N. Y. 1893. 
Rev. George N. Thomssen, of the American Baptist Mission, Bapntl.n, 

Madras Pres., India. Member, 189U : Corresp., 1891. 
Rev. George T. Washburn, Meriden, Conn. 
Rev. James W. Waugh, Missionary at Lucknow, India. (Now at Ocean 

Grove, N. J.) 1873. 
Rev. Joseph K. White, New Hamburgh, N. Y. Corp. Member, 1869. 

[Total, 36.] 
Number of Members of the four classes (25 + 260 + 23 + 36=344). 
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Societies, Libraries, to which the Publications op the American 
Oriental Society are sent by way op Gift or Exchange. 

I. AMERICA. 

Boston, Mass. : American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
Chicago, III. : Field Columbian Masenm. 
New York : American Geographical Society. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: American Philosophical Society. 
Washington, D. C: Smithsonian Institution. 

Bureau of American Ethnology. 
Worcester, Mass. : American Antiquarian Society. 

II. EUROPE. 

Austria, Vienna : KaiHerliche Akademie der Wissenschaften. 

Anthropologische Gesellschaft. 
Prague : Koniglich B6hmi8che Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 
Denmark, Iceland, Reykjavik : University Library. 
France, Paris : Soci^te Asiatiquo. (Rue de Seine, Palais de Tlnstitut.) 

Acad^mie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. 
Bibliotheque Nationale. 
Mus^e Guimet. (Avenue du Trocad^ro.) 
ficole des FjingueB Orientales Vivantes. (Rue de Lille, 2.) 
Germany, Berlin : KOniglich Preussische Akademie der Wissenschaften. 

KOnigliche Bibliothek. 

Seminar fttr Orientalische Sprachen (Am Zeughause 1.). 
(totting EN : Konigliche Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 

Halle : Bibliothek der Deutscheu Morgenll&ndischen GeKell- 

schaft. (Friedrichstr. 50.) 
Leipzig : Koniglich SItchsische Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 
Munich : KOniglich Bairische Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Konigliche Hof - und Staatsbibliothek. 
Great Britain, London : Roval Asiatic Societv of Great Britain and Ireland. 

(23 Albemarle St., W.) 
Librarj' of the India Office. (Whitehall, SW.) 
Society of Biblical Archaeology. (37 Great Russell 

St., Bloomsbury, W.C.) 
Philological Society. (Care of Dr. F. J. Fumivall, 
3 St. George's Square, Primrose Hill, NW.) 
Italy, Florence : Society A^iatica Italiana. 

Rome : Reale Accademia dei Lincei. 
Netherlands, Amsterdam: Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen. 

The Hague: Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land-, en Vol- 

kenkunde van Nederlandsch IndiS. 
Leyden : Curatorinm of the University. 
Russia, Helsingfors : Soci^t^ Finno-Ougrienne. 

St. Petersburg : Imperatorskaja Akademija Nauk. 

Archeologiji Institut. 
Sweden, Upsala : Humanistiska Vetenskaps-Samfundet. 
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III. ASIA. 

Calcutta, Gov*t of India : Home Departmeut. 

Ceylon, Colombo : Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

China, Peking : Peking Oriental Society. 

Shanghai : China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Tonkin : F^cole Franyaise d'extrSme Orient (Rue de Coton), Hanoi. 
India, Bombay : Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Calcutta : The Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The Buddhist Text Society. (86 Jaun Bazar St.) 
Lahore : Library of the Oriental College. 
Japan, Tokio : The Asiatic Society of Japan. 

Java, Batavia : Butaviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen. 
Korea : Branch of Royal Asiatic Society, Seoul, Korea. 

IV. AFRICA. 
Egypt, Cairo : The Khedivial Library. 

V. EDITORS OF THE FOLLOWING PERIODICALS. 

The Indian Antiquary (care of the Education Society's Press, Bombay, India). 
Wiener Zeitschrift ftlr die Kunde des Morgenlandes (care of Alfred Holder, 

Rothentliunu-str. 15. Vienna, Austria). 
Zeitschrift ftir vergleichende Sprachforsoimng (care of Prof. E. Kuhn, 3 

Hess Str., Munich, Bavaria). 
Rovue de THistoire des Religions (care of M. JeanR^ville, chez M. E. Leroux, 

28 rue Bonaparte, Paris, France). 
Zeitschrift fiir die alttostamentliche Wissenschaft (care of Prof. Benihard 

Stade, Giessen, Germany). 
Beitraj^e zur Assyriologie und semitischen Sprachwissenschaft. (J. C. Hin- 

richs'sche Buchhandlung, Leipzig, Germany.) 
Oriental Bibliography (care of Dr. Lucian Scherman, 8 Gisela Str., Munich, 

Bavaria). 
The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, Good Hoj)e, Illinois. 

Recipients : 344 (Members) +58 (Gifts and Exchanges) = 402. 

REQUEST. 

The Editors request the Librarians of any Institutions or Libranes, not 
mentioned above, to which this Journal may regularly come, to notify them 
of the fact. It is the intention of the Editors to print a list, as complete as 
may be, of regular subscribers for the Journal or of recipients thereof. The 
following is the beginning of such a list. 

Andover Theological Seminaiy. 
Boston Public Library. 
Chicago University Library. 
Harvard Sanskrit Class-Room Library. 
Harvard Semitic Class-Room Library. 
Harvard University Library. 
Nebraska University Library. 
New York Public Library. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 



OF THE 



AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 



With Amcndracntfi of April 1897. 



CONSTITUTION. 

Article I. This Society shall be called the American Oriental Society 
Article II. The objects contemplated by this Society shall be : — 

1. The cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian lan- 
guages, as well as the encouragement of researches of any sort by which the 
knowledge of the East may be promoted. 

2. The cultivation of a taste for oriental studies in this country. 

3. The publication of memoirs, translations, vocabularies, and other com- 
munications, presented to the Society, which may be valuable with reference 
to the before-mentioned objects. 

4. The collection of a libniry and cabinet. 

Article III. The members oi this Society shall be distinguished as cor- 
porate and hononiry. 

Article IV. All candidates for membei'ship must be proposed by the 
Directors, at some stated meeting of the Society, and no person shall be 
elected a member of either class witliout receiving the votes of as many as 
three-fourths of all the niembci-s i>re8ent at the meeting. 

Article V. The government of the Society shall consist of a President, 
three Vice-Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, a 
Secretary of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions, a Treasurer, a 
Librarian, and seven Directors, who shivll be annually elected by ballot, 
at the annual meeting. 

Article VI. The President and Vice-Presidents shall perform the custom- 
ary duties of such officei's, and shall be t\v ojjioio members of the Board of 
Directors. 

Article VII. The Secretaries, Treasurer, and Librarian shall be *\r officio 
members of the Board of Directors, and shall perfonn their respective duties 
under the superintendence of said Board. 

Article VIII. It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to regulate 
the financial concerns of the Society, to superintend its publications, to carry 
into effect the resolutions and orders of the Society, and to exercise a general 
supervision over its affairs. Five Directors at any regular meeting shall be 
a quorum for doing business. 

Article IX. An Annual meeting of the Society shall be held during 
Easter week, the days and place of tlie meeting to be determined by the 
Directors, said meeting to be held in Massacliusetts at least once in three 
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years. One or more other meetings, at the discretion of the Directors, may 
also be held each year at such place and time as the Directors shall determine. 

Article X. There shall be a special Section of the Society, devoted to 
the historical study of religions, to which section others than members of the 
American Oriental Society may be elected in the same manner as is prescribed 
in Article IV. 

Article XI. This Constitution may be amended, on a recommendation 
of the Directors, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present at an 
annual meeting. 

BY-LAWS. 

I. Tlie Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the correspondence of the 
Society, and it shall be his duty to keep, in a book provided for the purpose, 
a copy of his letters ; and he shall notify the meetings in such manner as the 
President or the Board of Directors shall direct. 

IT. The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of the 
Society in a book provided for the purpose. 

III. a. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Society ; and 
his investments, deposits, and payments shall be made under the superin- 
tendence of the Board of Direcioi-s. At each annual meeting he shnll report 
the state of the finances, with a brief summary of the receipts and payments 
of the previous year. 

III. h. After December 31, 1896, the fiscal year of the Society shall corre- 
spond with the calendar year. 

III. f. At each annual business meeting in Easter week, the President 
shall appoint an auditing committee of two men — preferably men residing in 
or near the town where the Treasurer lives — to examine the Treasurer's 
accounts and vouchers, and to inspect the evidences of the Society's property, 
and to see tliat the funds called for by his balances are in his hands. The 
Committee shall perform this duty as soon as possible after the New^ Year's 
day succeeding their appointment, and shall report their findings to the 
Society at the next annual business meeting thereafter. If these findings are 
satisfactory, the Treasurer shall receive his acquittance by a certificate to 
that effect, which shall be recorded in the Treasurer's book, and published 
in tlie Proceedings. 

IV. The Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all books belonging to tlie 
Society, with the names of the donors, if they are presented, and shall at 
each annual meeting make a report of the accessions to the library during 
the previous year, and shall be farther guided in the discharge of his duties 
by such rules as the Directors shall prescribe. 

V. All papers read before the Society, and all manuscripts deposited by 
authors for publication, or for other purposes, shall be at the disposal of the 
Board of Directors, unless notice to the contrary is given to the Editors at 
the time of presentation. 

VI. Elach corporate member shall pay into the treasury of the Society an 
-annual assessment of five dollars ; but a donation at any one time of seventy- 
five dollars shall exempt from obligation to make this payment. 

VII. Corporate and Honorary members shall be entitled to a copy ot all 
the publications of the Society issued during their membership, and shall 
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alBO have the privilege of talking u copy of those previously published, bo fur 
as the Society can suj^ply them, at half the ordinary selling price. 

VIII. If any corporate member shall for two years fail to pay his assess- 
ments, his name may, at the discretion of the Directors, be dropped from the 
list of members of the Society. 

IX. Members of the Section for the Historical Study of Religious 
shall pay into the treasury of the Society an annual osseBsiuont of two dol- 
lars ; and they shall be entitled to a copy of all printed papers which fall 
within the scope of the Section. 

X. Six members shall form a quorum for doing business, and three to 
adjourn. 

SUPPLEMENTARY BY-LAW. 
I. For the Library. 

1. The Library shall be accessible for consultation to all members of the 
Society, at such times as the Library of Yale College, with which it is 
deposited, shall be open for a similar purj)08e ; further, to such iiersons as 
shall receive the permission of the Libraiian, or of the Librarian or Assistant 
Librarian of Yale College. 

2. Any member shall be allowed to draw books from the Library upon the 
following conditions : he shall give his receipt for them to the Librarian, 
pledging himself to make good any detriment the Library may suffer from 
their loss or iujui-y, tlie amount of said detriment to be determined by the 
Librarian, with the assistance of the President, or of a Vice-President ; and 
he shall return them within a time not exceeding three months from that of 
their reception, unless by special agreement with the Librarian this term 
shall be extended. 

3. Persons not members may also, on special grounds, and at the discre- 
tion of the Librarian, be allowed to take and use the Society's books, u^jon 
depositing with the Librarian a suflficient security that they shall be duly 
returned in good condition, or their loss or damage fully compensated. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 

SOCIETY. 



PRICE OF THE JOURNAL. 

Vol. I. (1843-1849) No. 1 (Nos. 2-4 out of print) * .50 

Vol. II. (1851) 2.50 

Vol. III. (1852-1853) 2.50 

Vol. IV. (1853-1854) 2.50 

Vol. V. (1855-185G) 2.50 

Vol. VI. (1860) 5.00 

Vol. VII. (1862) 5.00 

Vol. VIII. (1860) 5.00 

Vol. IX. (1871) 5.00 

Vol. X. (1872-1880) 6.00 

Vol. XI. (1882-1885) 5.00 

Vol. XII. (1881) 4.00 

Vol. XIII. (1889) 6.00 

Vol. XIV. (1890) 5.00 

Vol. XV. (1893) 5.00 

Vol. XVI. (1894-1896) 5.00 

Vol. XVII. (1896) bouud in full buckram 2.50 

Vol. XVIII. First and Second Half (1897) buckram, each 2.50 

Vol. XIX. First Half (1898) full cloth 1.50 

Vol. XIX. Second Half (1898) bound in full buckram. . . 2.50 

Vol. XX. First and Second Half (1899) buckram, each. . 2.50 

Vol. XXI. First Half (Index) 2.50 

Vol. XXI. Second Half (1900) bound in full buckram.. . 2.50 

Vol. XXII. First and Second Half (1901) buckram, each 2.50 

Vol. XXIII. First and Second Half (1902) buckram, each 2.50 

Total |i98T00 

Whitney's Taittirlya-Pratiyakhya (vol. ix.) <55.00 

Avery% Sanskrit Verb-Inflection (from vol. x.) 75 

Whitney's Index Verborum to the Atharva-Veda (vol. xii.) 4.00 

The same (vol. xii.) on large paper 5.00 

Hopkins's Position of the Ruling Caste (from vol. xiii.). 3.00 

Oertel's Jfiiminlya-Upanisad-Brahmana (from vol. xvi.). . 1.75 

Arnold's Historical Vedic Grammar (from vol. xviii.). . . 1.75 

Bloomfield's Kauyika-Sutra of the Atharva-Veda (vol. xix.) 5.00 
The Whitney Memorial Volume (vol. xx., first half) with 

|)ortrait, and biography of Whitney's writings 1.50 



For anv of the above, address the Librarian of the Societv, 
Mr. Addison Van Name, New Haven, Connecticut. Members 
can have the series at half price. To public libraries or those 
of educational institutions, Vol. I. No. 1 and Vols II. to V. will 
be given free, and the rest (price $87.50) sold at a discount of 
twenty per cent. 
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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

Fifty copies of each article published in this Journal will be 
forwarded to the author. A larger number will be furnished at 
cost. 

Arabic, Persian, Syriac, (Jacobite and Xestorian), Armenian, 
Coptic, Ethiopic, Sanskrit, Tamil, Chinese, and Japanese fonts 
of types are provided for the printing of the Journal, and others 
will be procured from time to time, as they are needed. 



<iEXERAL NOTICES. 

1. Members are re(iuested to give immediate notice of chanj^es 
of address to the Treasurer, Prof. Frederick Wells Williams, 
135 Whitney avenue, Xew Haven, Conn. 

2. It is urgently requested that gifts and exchanges intende<l 
for the Library of the Society be addressed as follows: '*The 
Library of the American Oriental Society, New Haven, Con- 
necticut, U. S. America. 

3. For information regarding the sale of the Society's pub- 
lications, see the next foregoing page. 

4. Communications for the Journal should be sent to Prof. 
E. Washburn Hopkins or Prof. Charles C. Torrey, New Haven. 



CONCERNING MEMBERSHIP. 

It is not necessarA'- for any one to be a professed Orientalist in 
order to become a member of the Society. All persons — 'men or 
women — who are in sympathy with the objects of the Society 
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